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THE SCENE OF WAR.—IV. 


INTERLUDES, 


FRom Italy I passed through 


E Switzerland. The transition 
4 is marked as one passes in this 
' way from a country at war 


~ into acountry at peace, One’s 


Br 


' first emotion is one of relief. 
" For war in these years of grace 


4 is emphatically a burden upon 
_ the spirit of the traveller. 
_ Apart from the considerable 


' dislocation that there is in the 


' @enveniences of civilised life, 


_Veller is suspect. 


_ the uncertainty of trains, the 
_ pre-oceupation of most of those 


whom one meets with, the one 
‘sombre thing that obsesses 
their minds, there is active or 
‘veiled hostility. Every tra- 
The pass- 
port business is a leng and 
_ Wearisome affair, the formali- 
‘ties endless in their details. 
For the small functionary, the 
@reature of red tape, this is the 
time of his life. The Jack-in- 
lice feels himself exalted to 
he condition of a patriot, and 
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becomes a Cerberus of the 
national honour. If you are 
given to speaking the truth, it 
is not pleasant, after you have 
offered all the requisite assur- 
ances in reply to questions 
asked, to find that you have 
spoken in vain; to have your 
letters read, your purse emp- 
tied, your shoes removed, your 
body searched as if you were a 
thief. You are fortunate if 
you are not stripped and your 
skin examined with a micro- 
scope. You realise what auto- 
cratie power means; you per- 
ceive dimly what it must be 
like to have no personal rights 
whatever. You are here be- 
cause some one permits you to 
be here; but you can be de- 
tained, bullied, put under re- 
straint, and generally speaking 
treated as a potential thief, 
liar, or criminal, according as 
the fancy moves this powerful 
personality under whose licence — 
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you move and live. Over and 
above this, you have to suffer 
fools gladly ; and fools abound. 
The air about yeu is soured 
with suspicion and intrigue. 
Your reason tells you that all 
this is inevitable; your philo- 
sophy may enable you to take 
it with a smile, but you are 
glad when it is over, when the 
frontier is crossed, and the 
burden is lifted from your 
shoulders, as it is in a quiet 
pleasant land like Switzerland. 

Your next emotion—it comes 
more slowly—is one of pity for 
those who, unlike yourself, are 
out ofthe War. You believe— 
as we the Allied peoples rightly 
believe—that the War is being 
fought for the triumph of Right 
over Wrong, for Liberty and 
Freedom, for the rights of the 
small and the humble, as well 
as for those of the great and 
the mighty—for the ultimate 
Civilisation of the World. And 
then, though you are in love 
with the quiet and the peace of a 
country like this that is not at 
war, you are glad that you de 
not belong toit. The spiritual 
is greater than the material, 
and it is better to die for a 
good cause than te live without 
honour. This country knows 
that we are fighting for its 
right to exist—the ideals of 
Liberty and Freedom it holds 
_ in common with ourselves, It 

is content to let us do the fight- 
ing. We do not blame its 
people; it is their own affair. 
There is no country in the 
world that is less resentful than 
ours of the neutral attitude. I 
believe we may claim te be the 
most tolerant people on the 
face of the earth. We are con- 


sidered on the Continent to 
have carried our honesty to the 
verge of the quixotic; our 
treatment of the Greeks, for 
example, to the extreme of 
weakness; but in our hearts 
we are glad, whatever the price, 
that this War has found us in 
the forefront of the battle A 
great people cannot live with- 
out honour. 

I left for Paris. The country 
through which the train runs 
to Vallorbes is almost English 
in its rural peace and beauty. 
One is in the middle of green 
swelling meadows, in which the 
freshly-cut hay lies in swathes ; 
of dark leafy woods with the 
peace of evening brooding over 
them. At Vallorbes there is a 
strict oustom-house examina- 
tion; and at Frasnes we go 
through a pen, one by one, to 
show our passports, Here for 
the first time I see the old style 
of French soldier in his madder 
trousers and long blue coat, a 
relic of days that are as dead 
as the mastodon. 

We are in France. The sky 
is starry overhead, with wisps 
of flying cloud; the night is 
cold. We have a long time 
to wait for the overdue train. 
When it comes at last, with 
its lights shining in the dark- 
ness, its sudden rush and swirl 
of movement, we are sealed 
within it from the outer world, 
and pass without incident or 
observation across France. 
But in the morning the scene 
outside our windows is one 
that is culled from the very 
heart of this bountiful land. 
The sky is radiant with light, 
the gently undulating plain 
spreads from horizon to 
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horizon, the great rivers flow 
placidly through the richly 
tilled seil, unheeding of the 
War. It is France at peace, 
smiling, relentless in her toil. 

We arrive at the Gare de 
Lyon, and I feel that I am 
already half in England. Two 
British soldiers in khaki, with 
their plain solid air, are poring 
over a paper. In the buffet 
two officers are phlegmatically 
going through an early break- 
fast, one with an eyeglass, the 
other a son of Anak. And 
from time to time others come 
and go: now an Australian 
soldier with his plumed hat 
and bandolier, racy and war- 
like; now a General of the 
same breed, burly and fresh 
of hue, with an officer of his 
Staff, a man with the slim 
refined face of a naval officer. 
There is a French officer, too, 
whose breast is eovered with 
medals, which loek a little odd, 
like those of a professional 
athlete, suspended on _ his 
breast. The British ribben is 
more reserved. 

Paris is quiet, devoid of her 
wonted brillianey, her air of 
luxury. She is not sad, but 
she has become dowdy, and 
is given over te the common- 
place, The War has robbed 
her of her glitter and foam, 
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the sparkle of her rings. She 
is a little dull. ... 

When one is far away in 
foreign lands the prevailing 
doubt, the veiled distrust, of 
our arms somewhat settles 
upon one’s mind; but one’s 
spirit rises in eontact with 
the British soldier. One 
knows at onee that in him 
there still resides the great- 
ness of his country. In these 
cold, unimaginative faces, 
under their air of reserve, 
there lives a quality akin to 
that which made the Romans 
the masters of the world. We 
make many and grievous mis- 
takes, and have paid a heavy 
price for them, but we shall 
win through at the end. 
Neither in Italy nor in France 
have I felt this conviction so 
strongly as I do now that I 
am again in touch with the 
spirit of our people. 

The hour, too, is full of the 
magnetism of impending events, 
It is the 30th of June, The 
voices of the English guns are 
being heard afar off in our 
country villages and inland 
towns. The werld is expectant ; 
there is a stillness in the air, 
like that which precedes the 
Sirocco; the long - hoped - for 
advanee of the British army 
they say is about to_ begin. 


BACK IN BLIGHTY. 


I arrived in England this 
morning, the Ist of July. Last 
night in cressing from Havre 
I shared a big cabin with a 
dezen other men, all British 
and Australian officers going 
ever on duty or short leave. 


Some of the younger men were 
of superb physique. It is a 
finer stock this than that of 
Italy or France; mere erect, 
lithe, vital; and unlike our 
friends, full of fun, boyish, 
chaffy. Even the old Austra- 
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lian colonel walking about in 
his shirt, and without his 
trousers, is like a boy in his 
cheery enjoyment and fun. 
The ship’s officers and stewards 
are so brief, helpful, matter-of- 
fact, and wholly unconcerned 
about tips. There are many 
women and children. 

“Slept like a top,” says the 
Highland officer with a laugh, 
as though the sea was the 
safest place in the world. So 
did I. 

Havre was full of eur people, 
British and Australians—big 
strong men at every corner of 
the old seafaring town. Its 
lineaments were French, but 
the spirit that moved in it 
was the spirit of our race. 
The Irish sergeant of the Scots 
Guards, who stoed on duty at 
the passport wicket, was a 
giant, who could have carried 
off a gun on his sheulders, 
“Ladies in fursst,” was his 
chief preeccupation ; very dis- 
turbing to the closely-packed 
queue, yet was one seoretly 
proud to find the old chivalry 
still at work. It was the first 
time I had noticed it between 
Salonica and Havre. 

At Southampton all went 
quiekly, orderly, and effectively ; 
the ealm British spirit presid- 
ing over all. And then as the 
train moved, the soft country- 
side—unmatched in the world 
_ —the open fields, the fat hedges, 
the noble trees and sheltered 
homesteads, slowly deployed 
before my eyes. Was it five 
years ago, or was it yesterday, 
that I was here? 

London is so vast and com- 
plicated; so much that in 
some lesser space would fas- 
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cinate the eye and seize the 
imagination is here lost in the 
swirl and movement of the 
City — the Greatest City of 
the World. There is so much 
for one to do and think of, 
after a long absence, in this 
capital of an empire, that 
since coming here I have all 
but forgotten that we are at 
war. And I suppose it is 
because of all these things 
that it is impossible to 
seize upon any one impressien 
and say such was London in 
the great days of the War. 
Soldiers throng her streets in 
such numbers that you might 
think there was no battle-line 
at all; there are so many 
wounded men about that you 
might think you had run into 
a convalescent hospital; the 
pavements are so crowded with 
people, the streets so dense 
with traffic, that you might 
think the life of London was 
completely aleof from the life 
of the world and its passion 
of conflict. So many trains 
come and go, so many motors 
speed along the streets, the 
hotels are so full, that at a 
first glance you might think 
the war was not touching the 
people of this country at all. 
There is no lack of wealth, 
no visible abatement in the 
expenditure of the people. 
Plays of the most brilliant 
and gorgeous description, got 
up regardless of cost, are a 
feature of the hour. Every 
seat at the principal theatres 
is booked in advance. The 
life of this marvellous city 
goes on seemingly as though 
the world was not in tumult, 
and twenty million men were 
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not at death-grips with each 
other across the width of 
Europe. 

And yet the war is evident 
at every turn. The voices of 
the mnewsboys ring with 
legends of Victory; the news- 
paper bills are big with head- 
lines of battles won, of strong- 
holds foreed, of feats of arms, 
of prisoners taken by the 
thousands; the Roll of Honour 
fills the wide columns of the 
journals with the names of 
these who have died for their 
country,—the Roll of Sorrow 
some of us eall it. 

And yet again there is no 
mourning in the streets. You 
do not find here any impres- 
sion of grief or loss. These 
who are stricken know what 
is in their hearts; but they 
keep the knowledge to them- 
selves. In the thoroughfares 
there is laughter, and a de- 
termined enjoyment of life. 
Upon the great bridges that 
span the river, upon the fringe 
of the great crescent of twink- 
ling lights that marks the 
flow of the City and its his- 
tory from the days of the 
Conqueror to this year of 
grace, lovers abound, and the 
tide of life and passion flows on 
unheeding, like the waters whis- 
pering on their way to the sea. 

Yet are there times when 
the heart almost stops beat- 
ing, and one’s soul is rapt in 
communion with the brave. 

I was at a theatre to-night— 
the first I have been in since 
I arrived; and I laughed, and 
cried a little, with the senti- 
ment of the play, and lived 
for the moment in another 
world of the writer’s imagin- 
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ing. Then I stepped out into 
the solemn street, with its 
veiled lights, its mystery of 
people, its ghost-like fantasies, 
each taxi-cab er motor-bus a 
potential instrument of death. 
I suppose that Venice may 
have left some such impres- 
sien when the veiled gondolas 
swept by upon their business, 
and the shadows were dark 
with intrigue, Yet there, there 
must always have been silence, 
while here there was the com- 
plex music and thunder of 
the great city—Vaga murmura 
Rome. 

I walked towards Trafalgar 
Square, where the revolving 
searchlights meet and inter- 
mingle in the far-flung spaces 
of heaven, and the flying cleuds 
were lit from moment to mo- 
ment as they swept on upen 
their ardent course. It was a 
seene of indescribable beauty, 
full of a strange portent of 
the days to come. They were 
seeking, one knew, for the 
enemy in the sky.... 

And then, as if by some in- 
stinct of consolation and assur- 
ance, they came low and bathed 
in their lustre, transfiguring it, 
the slight heroic figure of The 
Great Captain; and it was as 
though he lived again ; and the 
spirit of Nelson was there keep- 
ing watch and ward over his 
England. 

There were not very many 
people in the Square, but as 
I turned up towards Charing 
Cross the crowd thickened on 
the pavements, and I could 
hear the sound of cheering. 
It being now well on towards 
midnight, I wondered idly what 
was the occasion, when there 
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came towards me, down the 
silent, almost empty street, a 
motor, grey and vague in its 
outlines, but glowing like a 
heart on fire, with the red 
symbol of the Cross, It passed, 
and as it went by I saw within 
it a Nurse bending over the 
shattered forms of four brave 
men come home again from the 
Wars. And after it, through 
the crowd that had gathered 
up to the walls of the station, 
came ambulance after am- 
bulance full of others such as 
these. Some sat up and cheered 
as the roses fell at their feet ; 
ethers lay still and silent, too 
breken by pain to make any 
response, 

And the mob who threw 
the roses, the women as they 
strained forward, of what were 
they thinking? Of Nelson and 


the Empire? Of the clash and 
murmur of history? It seemed 
not. 

“Pore fellers,” said one. 

“T see’d ’im,” said another, 
laughing lightly as at a show, 
‘through the winder.” 

**°Im” was no one to her in 
particular, but Curiosity, being 
a lady, was satisfied, 

“Lovey,” said a New Zea- 
lander, pressing his temporary 
girl closer to his side. 

**You’se a beauty,” she said 
ardently, loeking up into his 
bronzed face, moved by the 
hidden forces of life. 

It all comes down to that in 
the end. The woman loves the 
brave man, as in the dawn of 
things; and the brave man 
finds his compensation in being 
loved. Even Nelson, you know, 
was like that. 


THE BRITISH IN FRANCE. 


ACROSS THE CHANNEL, 


It is the 23rd of September, 
and six o’clock in the morning. 
The full tide of London’s traffic 
has not yet begun to roll upon 
its way; the streets are still 
half empty ; the day has hardly 
yet begun. The City lies grey 
and mauve in the breaking 
light; the river is veiled in 
mists. High up in the heavens 
the first rays of sunlight are 
painting an epal sky. 

I pass inte Charing Cross, 
and the shadow of War. The 


. platform by which the Folke- 


stone train is waiting is 
crowded with officers and 
soldiers going to the Front, 
and the P. and O. passengers, 


manifestly well-to-do and lux- 
urious, are seated in the Pull- 
man cars. Week after week 
they go away thus te their 
jobs in the East,—to waiting 
husbands and fathers who have 
not seen them for years; the 
Commissioner’s wife, the Gen- 
eral’s daughter,—to that India 
which draws to itself some of 
the best blood and brains this 
land can produce. It is 
“Business as usual” with 
them — Boche or no Boche, 
submarine or no submarine. 
Weekly the tide flows East- 
ward, and the Empire helds. 

I enter a third-class car- 
riage with nine privates of the 
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line, The train moves threugh 
Kent; England but faintly vis- 
ible, green and lovely through 
the drifting grey and amethyst 
of the morning haze. The 
Nine Men do not talk. One 
or two slumber, the rest smoke 
and are silent. The red-eyed 
wives and the light - footed 
sweethearts who came to see 
them off have vanished into 
the past; yet if one could look 
behind the stoical face of this 
man of forty, one might see 
there a picture of his home and 
of little John and Mary; and, 
behind the mask ef that chap 
there with the hard eyes and 
the clean-cut jaw, a grim soft- 
ness for the girl who kissed 
him last night. Only when we 
reach Folkestone is the silence 
of this company broken. 

“’Ome again,” says one with 
a bitter humour; and to the 
clatter of accoutrements and 
ammunition boots the car- 
riage rapidly empties of its 
burden. 

As I step out on to the 
platform, an exquisite picture 
assails me: of a crinkling 
sea and a pale blue mackerel 
sky; of white chalk cliffs 
and green downs that reach 
over to the very edge of the 
waters; of a little harbour 
full of fishing craft and their 
old-world tracery of masts and 
nets and rigging. The world 
moves on, but these things 
were here before England 
became England, and when 
Britain was still a little Celtic 
island hidden in the mists of 
the Northern Seas. 

A regiment of Australian 
infantry marches down the long 
pier-head ; thud, thud, thud; 
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with the tramp of a Roman 
legion; but whistling and 
humming a tune, cheery and 
joyous, the Freemen of the 
World. 

Hew it touches one,—this 
flowing in to their old home 
of all the moving tides of 
Empire. 

Upon the decks there are 
efficers standing in groups, 
hawk-nosed, beribboned, aris- 
tocratic; men of the old wars. 
There are Frenchmen and 
Belgians, women in _ costly 
furs, ensconced in deck-chairs, 
luxurious. We move past the 
transports full of troops in 
khaki, and the air is rent 
with their cheers, When 
these men die they will die 
like victors ascending to a 
banquet of the gods. 

As we move it is evident 
that this ocressing of the 
waters is not without its 
risks, Every one on board 
wears a life-belt. 

It is a morning of great 
beauty, and as I look over 
the ship’s side towards the 
receding English shore, it is 
a green sea that I look upon, 
patterned with the white lace 
of the wash, sunlit here, 
shadowy there, where the 
grey cloud made by the trail- 
ing smoke lends an added . 
wonder to the scene. It 
leaves upon one an indelible 
impression, as of a strong 
hand guarding our rights 
upon the sea—as of a force 
that is alive and vigilant, and 
will neither be resisted nor 
within human limits be taken 
unawares. 

What must it be out there in 
the grey North Sea, where the 
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Grand Fleet keeps its unceasing 
watch and ward ? 

We have left behind us the 
cares and the insouciance of 
the common life, and are at 
one stroke invelved in the 
stern and simple business of 
War. Our decks are crowded 
with troops—infantry, cavalry, 
gunners, each with his rifle 
and his arms. There is some- 
thing primal about this fel- 
lewship of the man and 
his weapon. The officer is 
secondary, necessary, but less 
immediate. The private, in 
his simplicity and directness, 
is the type of the man-at- 
arms. His task is plain, and 
he is equipped to perform it 
on the instant. 

We reach Boulogne. It is 
the same land of green downs 
running in billows to the sea; 
but there rests upon it the in- 


definable impress of another 
race. It is less homely, less 
exquisite; its architecture 
makes for display. The Italian 
was longer here than he was 
in England. But the pier 
upon which one has so often 
stood in times of peace, with 
the pain of parting still fresh 
in one’s heart, is to-day itself 
an intimate part of our soil. 
The British army is in occu- 
pation, and English is spoken 
upon every side. Never in 
the history of the world have 
so many of the island people 
stood upon the soil ef this 
continent of France. 

Let our friends not forget 
the impulse that has sent 
them here; loyalty to them, 
devotion to a great Cause; 
the driving-force of five mil- 
lion freemen self-enlisted for 


War. 


A VISIT TO ARRAS, 


Our course to Arras lies 
through an ancient forest, past 
the little town and chateau ef 
, whieh have stood here 
for a thousand years. Upen 
the horizon there is war and 
the sound of guns; but here 
is a little oorner left over 
from the Middle Ages: one 
can see at a glance the re- 
lationship of this little cluster 
of men to the castle on the 
hill ; and when one passes from 
the cobbled street under the 
gateway of the chateau it is as 
though a magician had waved 
his wand before one’s eyes. 

The castle belongs to the 
Duchesse d’Uzés, to whom it 
has descended through gener- 





ations of princely men. There 
is no quieter spot in the world 
than this old half-ruined for- 
tress with its vivid beds of 
flowers, its fruit-trees on the 
walls, its grassy courts, and 
its brave old walls of a bygone 
age, when men lavished upon 
stone the patient toil of a 
jeweller working in gold. Here 
the Black Prinee lodged in 
his forays, and Marlborough 
fired his guns, shattering into 
fragments more than half the 
castle. 

As I walk in, there at one 
end are the remnants of the 
banqueting hall, with its rich 
Gothic tracery and lovely win- 
dows, in which Edward Prince 
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of Wales is said to have 
feasted in the company of his 
friends; the old keep, for all 
the perfection of its masonry, 
ruined by Marlborough’s guns ; 
the moat with its golden foli- 
age and slumbering peace ; the 
sunlit rooms with their vast 
south windows overlooking the 
humble feudal town, and the 
rolling weald, luminous in the 
September sun. Beside the 
parlour there is the kitchen 
with its pleasant odours, its 
battery of cuisine—the special- 
ity of France. 

In a wing of the chateau 
there are the rooms reserved 
for the Duechesse’s use when 
she eomes at intervals to this 
old haunt ef her people. 

The memory of this place 
must be of a particular frag- 
rance te those who have feund 
in it a momentary shelter from 
the stress and fury of war. 

The long white read along 
whieh we are travelling has 
brought us to the very edge 
of the battle, and we dare not 
follow it any farther. There 
is no visible barrier; but if yeu 
look at the map you will notice 
that in this month ef Septem- 
ber 1916 the frontier line lies 
very near the broken city. 
We hold what remains of it; 
it has passed for ever out of 
the hands of the barbarian; 
but the tide of battle still ebbs 
with sudden bursts of rage at 
its gates. To enter the city 
we must make a side detour, 
But before we do so, here is a 
village which, in the lottery 
of war, has retained its peace- 
fal air and untouched perfec- 
tion under the very muzzles of 
the German guns, 
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In the fields the women 
toil; the haymakers are busy ; 
the great farm-horses wait, 
with their wonted quiet, for 
the burden of the day. In 
the streets a man stands with 
his little daughter of three in 
his arms, his faee beaming 
with affection, his dog wagging 
his tail about his legs, There 
are roses still upon the cottage 
walls, and through the old 
door of the church there is 
wafted inte the daylight the 
scent of incense, the voice of 
prayer. And yet there across 
the low valley, where that 
church spire cleaves the air, 
and that wood displays its 
contours, under that line of 
trees, there are sure enough 
the German trenches. 

As we enter the proud old 
city, upon its threshold where 
the British sentries stand im- 
movable, there rises, rich with 
its Gothic tracery, a convent 
whose roofs and walls have 
been torn by shells, whose 
interior is a scene of ruin. 
Wherever a shell has entered 
the building, there everything 
within its reach lies torn and 
twisted and broken, as if it 
had been seized with some 
terrible convulsion. The 
moulded ceilings, the white 
walls, the stained-glass win- 
dows, the chapel of the con- 
vent, the high altar—these are 
a total wreck. Only at the 
end of the apse, where there 
lingers a fragment of the roef, 
a figure of the Christ still 
stands serene and whole amidst 
the general desolation. In a 
side chapel a statue of the 
Virgin and the Child remains 
upon iis pedestal, but some 
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freak of explesion has carried 
off both their heads. 

We descend into the cellars, 
where some sick are lying, 
waiting for carriage to a hos- 
pital in the rear. They are 
still in their khaki uniforms 
and long coats, and they lie 
here exhausted and asleep, in 
the abandonment of fatigue, 
their heavy boots upon their 
feet, the iron on the heels 
glinting in the gloomy shadows 
of the vaults. 

Below these again there are 
the dark Spanish cellars and 
secret ways, a whole world 
of underground intrigue that 
linked this place with St Eloi. 

The story of the destruction 
of this convent is one of the 
most poignant imaginable. In 
the early days of the War it 
was the principal hospital of 
Arras, and the Red Cross 
floated from its steeple when 
the invader, singing a Bavarian 
hymn, tramped past it along 
the Rue d’Amiens. In May 
1915, 1200 wounded were cared 
for within its walls. 

In October of that year its 
destruction was decreed. As 
the first shells began to fall, 
all those who could walk were 
teld that they could leave, if 
they wished, for Aubigny, 
seven miles away. The whole 
of the little colony of sick and 
wounded said they would go. 
They would rather die on the 
road, they said, than fall into 
the hands of the Boche, “It 
was a lugubrious flight,” says 
one who looked upon it, 
“dreadful to contemplate. 
They went on their hands and 
on their knees; they rolled 
over dewn the stairs; they 


took chairs with them as a 
prop for their broken limbs. 
Men with abdominal wounds, 
who had been obliged to lie 
absolutely still, dragged them- 
selves along after the others. 
And this rather than submit 
to the mercies of the Boche. 

“‘ My eyes filled with tears as 
we wished them God-speed, for 
I knew only too well that many 
must die on the way. It wasa 
moment of horror which I can 
never forget.” 

A small handful of the most 
grievously stricken remained. 
These were in so bad a state 
that the doctors would not risk 
moving them into the cellars. 
But the women who cared for 
them would not leave them to 
the more certain death upstairs. 
One by one these broken men 
were carried down by them at 
the imminent risk of their own 
lives. 

“As we did so,” says the 
same ebserver, “a violent ex- 
plosion oceurred ; the glass fell 
about us in a thousand frag- 
ments. We thought the whole 
building was doomed. A blind- 
ing, but luminous dust en- 
veloped us. I was covered 
with bricks and plaster. <A 
bit of glass hit me, and my 
face was sheathed with -blood. 
The wounded cried out in their 
agony. And then we heard 
above the tumult the clear 
voice of the Abbé Gengembre 
absolving us from our sins. 
Upon our knees, and with 
bared heads, we received this 
final benediction. But in the 
kitchen Sister Mary, the eook, 
went to and fro, attending to 
her duties with her wonted 
care as if Death were not 
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knocking at the doer; en the 
upper floor, Madeleine Bracq, 
a girl of twenty, stood at the 
bedside of the wounded, in the 
midst ef the falling shells.” 

The Roman soldier who died 
at the destruction of Pompeii 
was not braver than she. 

In the following March there 
was @ fresh bombardment. A 
“ Marmite ” hit the upper walls 
and penetrated to the basement. 
You can still see the path along 
which it eame. Five devoted 
men and women were killed. 
The ambulance, which had 
struggled on so leng, ceased 
to exist. 

It was not till the 8th of 
December 1915 that the ruin 
of the spire and of the chapel 
was deereed. The German 
shells followed each other at 
two minutes’ intervals; few 
missed their easy target, and 
in a little while the destruction 
was complete... . 

One emerges from a place 
like this with something of a 
sense ef physical pain. It is 
as though one had received a 
blow over the heart. 

“Well, sergeant,” said the 
General to the Irish Guards- 
man at the gate, “is it safe for 
us to go into the town?” 

“Sure, ye niver know, sirr, 
what the divils ‘ll be at; but 
it’s aisy they are this morning.” 

So with gas masks handy 
and steel helmets upon our 
heads—there is always the risk 
of being killed in Arras—we 
went down the cobbled street, 
through rows upon rows of 
shattered houses, to the Cath- 
edral and the old Spanish 
Place. It was like going 
through a city seized with the 
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plague, or some other mysteri- 
ous infeetion, The shops and 
places of business opening on 
the street were shuttered and 
nailed down with boards; the 
slates upon the roofs were 
shaken from their places; the 
window-panes were jarred and 
broken to bits; the walls were 
twisted and awry, and wher- 
ever a shell had fallen, there 
was a gap of ruin; what was 
onee a home being new but a 
mass of matchwood, or a torrent 
of disembewelled stone. 

And yet in the very midst of 
all these symptoms of disaster, 
there were evidences that the 
people had not wholly aban- 
doned their homes.: Outside 
ene there sat a white-haired 
old lady of eighty, with her 
feet resting upon a stool and a 
parasol over her head—tranquil 
with the peace of those for 
whom death has no longer any 
sting. Let him come and find 
her if he would in the shadow 
of her ewn roof, This was her 
Nunc Dimittis. Outside an- 
other, in the shelter of a wall, 
a girl wheeled a perambulator 
with a new-born babe inside it 
asleep. There were even chil- 
dren playing in little groups 
at the street corners. But 
there were hardly any men, 
except the British soldier in 
his helmet of steel; and we 
found him here as cool and 
phlegmatic and as much at 
home as if he had never crossed 
the seas. 

The Grande Place, with its 
superb Belfry, its ruins of 
old Flemish heuses, its noble 
Hotel de Ville, was an absolute 
wreck. The Pride of Arras 
was humbled to the dust. The 
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Belfry was the labour of a 
hundred years—the gift, not 
of a Prince, but of a people 
proud of their civic life and 
hard-won liberties. For four 
centuries it had dominated the 
Artois plain—its lofty Tower 
with its Crown, its heraldic 
Lion and its Golden Sun, a 
landmark to all the country- 
side, a superb example of the 
secular Gethic of its time... . 
Beside it the Hétel de Ville 
rose, a rich and _ beautiful 
structure, in which the cor- 
porate life of the city had 
for generations found its ex- 
pression. 

It was on the 7th of Octeber 
1914—tthese dates are import- 
ant—that the Germans, driven 
from Arras, resolved upon the 
destruction of these monu- 
ments. Incendiary shells fell 
thick upon the Hétel de Ville; 
its roof toek fire; its splendid- 
interior, rich with old oaken 
wainscot and priceless tapes- 
tries, was seized by the eager 
flames ; its mirrors and chande- 
liers cracked and were shiv- 
ered by the heat; and the 
fires, leaping up to the Belfry 
spire, lit the wide landscape, 
across which the people of 
Arras were to be seen flying 
for refuge to the neighbour- 
ing villages. 

The Belfry survived in a 
damaged state till the 21st 
of. October, when the crime 
of its destruction was con- 
summated. Sixty-nine shells 
were fired at it, and in fifty 
minutes the old tower, its’ 
carillon bells sounding for the 
last time, fell with its Lion 
and its Crown and its Golden 
Sun into the ruins of the 


Place and upon the Hétel de 
Ville. 

The Emperor William is 
said to have looked from a 
neighbouring eminence upon 
its fall. 

From this scene of cruel 
desolation we went to the 
Palace of St Vaast. This 
immense building, once a 
Benedictine abbey and epis- 
copal residence, contained at 
the time of the bombardment 
the. museum of the city, its 
library and pictures, its irre- 
placeable archives and 1200 
manuseripts. It was gutted 
in twe days. The shells were 
directed not only on the build- 
ing, but, as these who laboured 
to save its most precious con- 
tents affirm, in the form of 
a barrage, designed to make 
the efforts impossible. Not- 
withstanding this, many of 
the most valuable objects were 
moved into the cellars and 
saved from destruction, but 
many were lost for ever. Of 
the 50,000 printed volumes in 
the library only one survives, 
and that, in the bitter words 
of one of the townsmen, was 
a rare little volume obligingly 
lent to Carlsruhe a shert time 
before the War. 

The Cathedral adjoining it, 
a vast structure with accom- 
modation within it for 8000 
people, was a ruin, more im- 
pressive now perhaps than in 
its prime. Its walls, with 
gaping rents in them made 
by the passing shells, were 
still standing; but the whole 
of the vaulted roof, with 
the exception of a _ single 
filament ef arch, lay in frag- 
ments upon the floor. So vast 
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were the fragments that it was 
like climbing up a hill to ad- 
vance across them to the de- 
pression in which the High 
Altar once steod, 

The great gates of the Cath- 
edral lay shattered, and their 
hinges and débris lay in frag- 
ments on the lofty stairs that 
ascend to the floor of the 
building. 

This was the work not of 
one but of many bombard- 
ments. On the 5th and 6th 
of July the Cathedral was near 
its end. Its treasures had al- 
ready been carried inte the 
safest corner of the building, 
but there was ne longer any 
safety there. The devoted 
servants ef the Church la- 
boured to save what still 
remained, 

The Vicar has written an 
account of those tragic hours. 

“It was near eight o’clock,” 
he says, “in the evening of the 
5th of July. But. five of us 
remained. We carried behind 
the pillars of the Choir all the 
candelabras and chandeliers of 
the Altars, and then with mueh 
effort the beautiful but heavy 
statue in marble of the Sacred 
Heart. We would have tried 
also to save the statues of Joan 
of Aro, of St Francis of Assisi, 
of the Blessed Virgin; but the 
situation became impossible, 
The flames had reached the 
Vestry of the Canons, the smoke 
was asphyxiating, and the shells 
were bursting from moment te 
moment within the walls. It 
was half-past nine, and we 
could not stay. 

‘“‘ We carried upon our shoul- 
ders, as in a funeral procession, 
the great Christ ef the Calvary, 
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and it saved our lives; for as 
we emerged two shells burst 
over our heads, and fragments 
of stones hit us as we passed 
before the gate-keeper’s lodge. 

“A terrible scene was dis- 
played before our eyes. The 
Palace of Saint Vaast was in 
flames. The roof of the Parish 
Church was burning ; clouds of 
smoke, sheets of flame, and 
showers of sparks enveloped 
thescene. The beams collapsed, 
the wallsfellin. For the space 
of an hour the Germans poured 
upon the city incendiary shells, 
with the object of preventing 
us from limiting the spread ef 
the fire.” 

On the 10th of July the dome 
and the roof of the Cathedral 
finally fell in, and the ruin was 
complete, 

These were the principal 
buildings destroyed in Arras. 
It would be a long story to tell 
in detail of the rest: of the 
hospitals, the asylums of the 
old and afflicted, the convents 
and churckes that bore the 
brunt of the enemy’s chivalry. 

But there is one little scene 
that is burnt into one’s mind 
by its pitiless tragedy. We 
know what almshouses are in 
England. This was one for the 
aged, beside an asylum for the 
deaf anddumb, The most ac- 
tive of these old people had 
already been moved to the 
Chartreuse of Neuvilled, when 
upon the 30th of October 1914, 
in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, the German guns were 
trained upon those who re- 
mained. This company of old 
and feeble people was assembled 
for the last time, preparatory 
to their departure, when a shell 
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struek the building. They 
were carried floor and all into 
the basement, in a_ horrible 
chaos of the dying and the 
dead. Thirty were killed and 
seventeen wounded. The spec- 
tacle, says ene who saw it, was 
indescribable; and the Arch- 
bishop, who came ever at the 
imminent risk of his life to 
solace the Sisters and these 
ferlorn and broken old people, 
was so moved by it that he 
burst into tears. 

The Archbishop of Rheims, 
writing from his own desolate 
city, addressed to the German 
people these solemn words, that 
will be endorsed by all impar- 
tial men— 

“The assaults upon cathe- 
drals, upon persens consecrated 
to the service of God, upon 
women and children, upon the 
aged and the wounded; the 
bombardment of open and un- 
fortified towns, the incendiary 


fires lit in private homes with 
inflammable pastilles: all these 
are crimes which you refuse to 
believe, because they appear to 
you to be unbelievable, and 
because they reflect dishonour 
upon the German soldier. 

“But all these things are 
true, and every one of these 
crimes your soldiers have com- 
mitted, not only with the con- 
sent of their officers but at their 
express command, in eonformity 
with their theory of war. The 
barbarity of your armies is in- 
seribed in letters of fire wher- 
ever they have passed; the 
vengeance of history will per- 
petuate the memory of these 
events, and humanity will never 
consent to forget them.” 

And if any after this be in 
doubt, let him go to Arras; let 
him look upon the spectacle of 
woe; let him gather the truth 
from the lips of those of its 
people who still survive. 


TANKS, 


When these words appear 
in print, the Tank will have 
become as well known in its 
way as the Dreadnought or 
the 75. But at the time of 
my visit the Tank had just 
made its sensational début 
into the field of battle. People 
were laughing and crying over 
it. by turns. The tears were 
from the Boche. The world 
was agog to know what it 
looked like, and curiosity about 
it was on edge in the allied 
armies. Raemaekers, the great 
carteonist, whose pictures are 
of a faithful accuracy, de- 
picted it as a snorting men- 


ster before whose progress the 
Boche was flying in terror. 
He was right about the Boche, 
but it was evident he had not 
seen the Tank, It was my 
luck to find the Tank at home, 
in the heart of a pleasant 
countryside, manceuvring and 
dressing for battle, and I do 
not think that I have ever in 
my life seen a more diverting 
sight. 

It wag a sleepy landscape 
upon which I gazed, with a 
faint autumn haze brooding 
over its woods and fields: here 
and there a hay-rick; hedges 
and secluded farms, where 
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children were at play and 
cattle pastured, and the slim 
farmers’ girls, in the absence 
of their lovers, drove the great 
horses to the fields; and in the 
midst of this ancient peace, 
in a field shern of its harvest, 
there was a company of the 
oddest creatures imaginable— 
Ichthyosauri for choice—grub- 
bing about, ’'and emitting from 
their nostrils a light - blue 
smoke like some poisonous 
exhalation. 

I began to wonder if they 
were real things, or merely 
an illusion of the autumn 
mists. But they soon started 
out to explain themselves. 
Collecting together, they drew 
up across the landscape in 
line of battle, and, at a given 
signal, advanced towards me 
with a slow, ponderous, and 
inexorable movement that was 
like the march of Fate itself. 
Inspired, as it seemed, with 
some obseure but terrible pur- 
pose of offence, they came on, 
descending the steep ridges, 
marching with an animal-like 
action over the yawning 
trenches, leisurely, slow, and 
careful as Behemoth himself; 
climbing the low hills, going 
straight over high walls of 
sand - bags, plastering out 
barbed wire as if it were 
paper; unmoved by any ex- 
ternal influence; slow, slog- 
ging, and determined ; now in 
line, new in couples, with their 
great noses side by side; now 
coming on one by one; glow- 
ing in the sudden sunlight, 
swathed and enveleped in mists 
of lucent smoke, moaning in- 
ternally, as they moved upon 
their course. 
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Add to all this the roar of 
battle, the bursting of shells, 
the splutter of machine-guns, 
the flash of explosions, the 
shouts and cries of men in the 
throes of conflict, ‘‘Kamerad, 
Kamerad !” the squelch of the 
deadly bayonet,—and you will 
have some faint idea of the 
amazing pitch to which Man 
has carried his passion for 
War in this year of grace, 
1916 years since the advent 
of peace and good-will upon 
earth. 

Even upon this quiet coun- 
tryside, far from the noise and 
din of battle, with the farmers’ 
children peeping through the 
hedges in spite of the mounted 
guards, there was something so 
impressive and terrible about 
these slow, strange, animal- 
like forms, so lifelike in their 
moving guns as they rose and 
fell and circled about like the 
projecting eyes of crabs; so 
melancholy in their moaning, 
as if they suffered from the 
pangs of a great thirst for 
human blood, that one stood 
spellbound and caught, as it 
were, in the toils of some by- 
gene evolution. The world 
seemed to be going back into 
the dark ages and civilisation 
te have failed by its own mas- 
tery over matter. 

And yet the Tank, or 
“Créme de Menthe,” as he is 
now familiarly known in the 
French army, is little more 
than the modern equivalent of 
the armoured knight; the men 
who live inside him are not 
less brave, and his power of 
movement is almost as circum- 
scribed. Mechanically, he is 
put up to meet the machine- 
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gun, which the Boche used 
without pity or mercy against 
our human flesh and bleod in 
all those early and long-drawn 
months when the supremacy 
in material lay with him. 
And it is characteristic of 
him to ory out now that the 
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tables have been turned. But 
the Tank has come to stay, 
and while he has his limita- 
tions and is far from being 
invulnerable, he will evolve in 
time into something much more 
formidable and effective than 
he is even at present, 


THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME, 


** Cette révélation magnifique de la guerre: |’ Armée Britannique.” 


THE EVE 


The Battle of the Somme has 
been in being now for nearly 
three months, and foot by foot, 
yard by yard, mile after mile, 
the Boche has been steadily 
driven back, evicted from his 
trenches, forced eut of strong- 
holds he believed to be in- 
vincible, killed in his tracks, 
Again and again have his 
counter-attacks been brushed 
aside. The end is not yet, 
but it is the beginning of 
the end. Of the dead that 
have been piled up on both 
sides, of the wounded whe have 
passed through the clearing 
stations, of the millions of 
slowly-earned wealth that have 
been poured out in shells and 
guns and implements of war 
upon this small fragment of 
France, who shall adequately 
tellthetale? These fields have 
been watered with blood and 
paved with gold. And of the 
human record, the secret his- 
tory of the soul, the anguish 
of broken hearts, whe can at- 
tempt to speak ? 

But to-night at the Chateau 
which is fer the moment one’s 
home in France, all is peace. 


—French Daily Paper. 
OF BATTLE. 


The sky is clear and bright 
with the undying stars; the 
air so still that the faint trickle 
of water through the park, the 
cheeping of a cricket, are the 
only sounds. The music of 
War might never have been 
heard in the world. Yet there 
is War there sure enough, be- 
yond that dark outline where 
the rolling countryside goes 
up to meet the stars. The 
great guns there are thunder- 
ing and pounding away, and 
they will go en pounding and 
thundering away all through 
the night; and men are wait- 
ing there, some wakeful and 
some asleep, each after his own 
mood, for the big thing that is 
due on the morrow. Over there 
in England, under the green 
South Downs across the Chan- 
nel waters, the night is broken 
to listening ears by the boop, 
boop, boop of these distant guns ; 
and many an anxious woman 
turns restlessly on her pillow 
with the anguish of those who 
are afar off and can do nothing, 
though all be at stake. Many 
by to-morrow will have lost 
their all. But here, by some 
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mystery of sound, so near the 
battle-line, we can hear noth- 
ing. The night is tranquil as 
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unbroken sleep, and to-morrow 
will be the sixty-seventh day 
of the Battle of the Somme. 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 


The Advance is timed to 
begin to-day at half-past 
twelve, and it is now ten 
o'clock. The Sun is shining 
through the golden haze of 
an autumn morning, bathing 
the long low valley, the 
yellow hayricks and the shorn 
fields, the rolling downs and 
misty woods, in waves of 
light. About us the women 
and the children of France are 
at work on the soil of their 


country, restoring by their 
ceaseless toil the insensate 
havoc of war. And yet for 


all their presence the country- 
side lies drained and empty. 
The men of France have all 
gone up to war, and we have 
the long white road almost 
wholly to ourselves, Carts and 
horses are few and far between, 
and private motors have ceased 
to run, Our only companions 
are the partridges, which rise 
up in flights before us, and 
sink with their customary grace 
into the oblivion of the quiet 
fields. To the English who 
hold this end of France with 
a great host of men the sight 
is @ little tantalising, for the 
French will have no shooting 
while the war is on; and we 
love and respect the French. 
But we sometimes wish that 
they were less inexorably 
logical. 

And here we are at the 
headquarters of General Haig, 
Commander of the greatest 
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army the British race has ever 
put into the field. You might 
expect a stir and movement 
in this neighbourhood: a bril- 
liant staff; the coming and 
going of men; something of 
the splendour of War; the out- 
ward signs and manifestation 
of Power. There is nothing 
of the kind. The Chateau in 
which the General is lodged 
is half a farmhouse; its most 
notable feature a vast semi- 
circle of granaries and hay- 
lofts and stables for cattle 
and horses. A single sentry 
stands at the gates, with the 
quiet air of the British soldier. 
Within there are flower-beds 
and lawns, and a waggon and 
horses are moving across the 
yard. Some French officers of 
rank are seated in the hall; 
the General is at work in his 
room. And as we wait here, 
as one might wait upon the 
threshold of a country-house 
on a hunting morning, an odd 
thing happens,—the very last 
thing you would have thought 
of in advance, An old lady 
with silvery grey hair comes 
up the gravel to the house, with 
a group of children about her ; 
she mounts the steps to the 
door, the little boys and girls 
bow and smile, the saides-de- 
camp respond, and the whole 
party passes on through the 
assembled officers to the in- 
terior of the house. 

In another hour to-day’s 

B 
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battle will begin, and four 
thousand guns will open 
their fire, as of hell let 
loose. 

It is an unrehearsed effect, 
and it has a simple explan- 
ation. When the Commander- 
in-Chief chose this Chateau for 
his advanced base, he would 
not allow its eccupants to be 
disturbed. He was centent to 
share it with them, And so it 
happens that when he comes 
out of the big room where he 
works, where the map of the 
battlefield lies spread before 
him, and the fortunes of the 
day are told to him from 
moment to moment, it is the 
smiling little faces of these 
children that he is apt to see, 
and the sound of their discreet 
merriment that is carried to 
his ears. 

It is a study in contrasts, 
but there is another which it 
is worth while to make in the 
interests of the psychology of 
this war. 

“The German Staff,” says 
M. Gabriel Faure,! describing 
his visit to the Chateau of 
Mondement a menth after the 
Boche had been driven from 
the Marne, “were installed 
here in comfort, and it is 
possible that one of the 
Emperor’s sons took part in 
the orgies of champagne, to 


‘which the piles of empty 


bottles heaped up in the yard 
bear witness. When our regi- 
ments dashed forward to the 
assault the Staff had barely 
time to escape, protected 
though they were by the 
Prussian Guard. Our troops 


entered the Chateau I 
am shown the dining-roem in 
which our Turcos found the 
table furnished with the finest 
vintages of the Chateau, the 
glasses still half full of the 
wine which the Staff had not 
had time to finish before they 
fled. Next to it was the 
Salon, where it seems that two 
officers, killed by the bursting 
of a shell, remained in the 
positions in which death had 
overtaken them,—one at the 
piano, the other playing the 
violin.” 

The door of the big room 
opens, and I am told that Sir 
Douglas Haig will see me. I 
enter to find a strongly built, 
resolute, handsome man of 
about fifty, his hair slightly 
grey, advancing to meet me 
with a courteous and friendly 
air. Upon the contour-map in 
papier-maché, which lies upon 
the table beside his desk, he 
explains to me the general 
position. As he does so, there 
is a characteristic movement 
of the hands, elucidatory, in- 
cisive. “Let us consider the 
matter; and then—let us get 
to the point,” is their message. 
He shows me at once how 
we have taken nearly all the 
high ground, and driven the 
Boche into the less eligible 
valley. It is all very quietly 
done, but he gives one a top- 
dog feeling. 

“Yeu will go there and 
there,” he says, “and you will 
see the attack we are deliver- 
ing to-day on Thiepval, Gueudi- 
court, and Morval.” 

“Be careful, Sloggett,” he 
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adds, addressing the General 
whose guest I am, “not to 
go too far in that direction.” 
And to me— 

“Don’t let him lead you 
into danger; he is much too 
fond of exposing himself.” 

This kind of solicitude for 
one’s welfare is one of those 
things the non-combatant has 
to put up with, with the best 
grace he can muster. 

It is a pleasant room in 
which these words are speken, 
with big French windows open- 
ing on the sunlit green of the 
inner garden; and the man 
who speaks them is plain and 
simple in his speech, with just 
a touch of the homeliness ene 
meets north of the Tweed,—a 
Scottish gentleman. Oxford 
man, cavalry officer, strong 


APPROACHING 


As we draw near the Front 
incidents quicken, and the 
scene becomes one of increas- 
ing animation, Here is Al- 
bert, whose church stands 
shattered beyond redemption ; 
while from the summit of its 
shell-riddled steeple the golden 
figure of the Virgin, dislodged 
from her pedestal, leans far 
over towards the earth, hold- 
ing the infant Christ in her 
arms. It is as though in her 
own downfall she would pre- 
tect her people from pain and 
ruin. So impressive is this 
attitude that a legend has 
grown up through all this 
part of France that she will 
not fall to the ground till 
Peace is declared. 

As we stand here and look 
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leader of men, D. H., as he is 
known in the Army, has borne 
for the past twenty-five months 
his full share of the brunt of 
this war. We do not forget 
the part he played in those 
early days when the world 
was at stake, and “the con- 
temptible little army” was 
fighting its great fight upon 
the left wing of France, nor 
the tribute borne to his leader- 
ship by Sir John French in 
those wonderful despatches 
that we know almost by 
heart; and it is generally felt 
here in France that we have 
in him the right stamp of man 
to foree his way to victery. 
You have only to look at 
the line of his jaw, and the 
Scots tranquillity in his eyes, 
to realise that. 


THE BATTLE, 


upon her bending over the 
ruins of the town, company 
after company of Canadian 
infantry mareh past, the sweat 
upon their faces, their rifles in 
their dust-stained hands, steel 
helmets on their heads. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, the 
sound of their measured foot- 
steps fills the deserted and 
ruined Place with its echoes. 
For my own part, I never 
see these people marching from 
the ends of the world te the 
edge and forefront ef our 
battle without a deep emotion. 
There is a pretence across the 
Atlantie that Europe is worn 
with its eld wars, obsessed 
with its ancient rivalries, that 
it knows net for what it is 
fighting. Let our Freemen 
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from the Australian seas, the 
snows and forests of the 
North, give the answer. 

Far as we can see beyond 
the shattered town spread the 
British encampments: the 
white tents, the lines upon 
lines of dark cavalry chafing 
for action. The transport 
waggons fill the road, de- 
spatch - riders ride furiously 
past on their motor-cycles, in- 
fantry come marching up to 
the focus of battle. Guns 
lumber past, the gunners firm 
and hard-cut against the sky. 
The dust rises in clouds about 
us; the beauties of the coun- 
tryside cease. It might be 
India, so brown and wasted 
is the landscape, so insistent 
the dust, so drab the prevail- 
ing note of colour. Hospital 
ambulances rumble past. The 
Pioneers are busy laying down 
new lines of rail towards the 
advancing front. 

We are now entered into the 
territory won back from the 
Boche since the battle of the 
Somme began, and the lines 
of his captured trenches spread 
in a network of white on the 
hillsides, filled up already for 
the plough. His dug-outs and 
sand-bagged bastions line the 
read, and his barbed wire rusts 
in the autumn sun. These are 
the emblems of the great wave 
of Destiny that is sweeping on, 
slowly but surely, over the Ger- 
man field of war. All that he 
has taken from others will be 
forced from his greedy and 
bleod-stained hands; and the 
time will come when the havoc 
and misery of war will en- 
gulf his own people and the 
homesteads of his Fatherland, 
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and the bitter penalty will. be 
paid for all the wrong that 
he has done to others. The 
structure of the world would 
be meaningless otherwise, and 
the war a tragedy without 
relief, 


The nearer we come to the 
battle-front, the more desolate 
and devastated becomes the 
landscape, and no imaginable 
destruction could surpass that 
which has overtaken the little 
towns and villages that once 
smiled here in this worn 
corner of France. At Mon- 
faloone I have seen a town 
shattered by gun-fire, and at 
Arras a hideous destruction of 
beautiful things—an ancient 
town in ruins; but in all 
such places there still survive 
the lineaments of a place of 
habitation ; there are still vis- 
ible, if broken, the roads and 
squares; there are still streets 


upon streets of surviving 
houses, and in some there are 
still inhabitants. But here 


there is complete annihilation. 
All semblance of human settle- 
ments has vanished. There 
are no more any streets, or 
walls, or houses; nought but 
the earth, riddled and scarred 
and torn as if by some horrible 
disease. 

“That,” says the General, 
“was the Mairie, and that was 
the Church, and that was the 
village Place;” but that when 
you look at it is a heap of soiled 
mud and stone, or a hole in 
the earth littered with dead 
things, or something so nonde- 
script as to be indescribable. 
And the woods that once 
graced the environments of 
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these settlements of men are 
the strangest spectacle of all. 
Gaunt and bare and stripped 
of their foliage; twisted and 
torn into fantastic shapes; 
burnt and blasted by the fire 
of the shells, poisoned by their 
fumes, they look—if they look 
like anything at all—like the 
dead wastage of a planet that 
has ceased to support any 
living thing. 

And now—we are upon the 
very edge of the battle. We 
have come through Fricourt, 
where The King stood: amidst 
the waste and ruin during his 
last visit to the Somme; passed 
Montauban and Mametz, which 
have ceased to exist; and the 
fury of the artillery battle is 
raging about us. 

Conspicuous beyond any 
other feature of the conflict 
are the captive balloons, the 
Drachen, which swell in fan- 
tastic shapes and colours that 
vary with the incidence of 
light, in a great half-moon 
above our heads. The more 
venturesome are ringed about 
with incessant puffs of shrap- 
nel from the German guns, 
Three thousand feet in the air, 
these floating posts of obser- 
vation survey the enemy, locate 
his guns, mark the falling of 
our shells, trace the movement 
of men in the long lines of 
the enemy’s trenches. And 
all that they see they tell of 
through the telephone wire, 
which is invisible in the sun- 
light, to the battery com- 
manders and the Generals in 
the field.. They look like fan- 
tastic, sometimes beautiful, 
toys; but in fact they are the 
eyes of the guns; and their 


crescent line marks the wave 
of battle. 

Beyond them the British 
planes fly low and defiant over 
the enemy’s trenches, like 
eagles regardant of their hunt- 
ing-ground, and wherever they 
fly they are followed humbly 
by the bursting clouds of the 
enemy's shells. But they fly 
on with a cool and hard in- 
difference, intent upon their 
purpose, and it is manifest 
beyond question that in this 
air-battle we are supreme. 

No German Fokker dares 
this morning to cross the 
British line," 

About us rages the heavy 
British artillery. One says it 
rages, for that is the inflection 
of its voice, and in the roar 
of its music we cannot hear 
each other speak; but in the 
action of the men who fire 
these mighty guns there is no 
trace either of fury or haste, 
Each gun stands here with 
its black muzzle pointing 
towards the German lines, its 
pile of shells glistening in the 
sun behind it, and about it in 
masterful groups, the gunners, 
their coats off, their braces 
hanging at their waists, quiet, 
persistent, and utterly un- 
moved by the roar of battle. 
They work as if such a thing 
as danger or risk of death did 
not exist in the world. Beside 
them we can see, a little apart, 
the well-groomed figures of 
the officers—cool, erect, and 
observant. You will not find 
here any trace of haste; but 
you will not find here either 
any loss of time. Shell after 
shell is carried from the gleam- 
ing pile to the gun’s breech, 
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and from instant to instant 
the vivid sunlight is painted 
with a flash of red flame, and 
the air is shaken with a fieree 
concussion. 

And these guns are them- 
selves an army; not by enes 
and twos are they reckoned, 
but by thousands. 

Behind them, withdrawn 
with a sort of stately majesty 
from the storm of battle, are 
the mightiest guns of all, 
with their long black barrels 
pointing with a hungry menace 
towards the German front. 
Great is the roar of their 
voices, blinding the flash of 
their flame, swift is their 
sudden recoil, as they send 
their envoys flying through 
the heavens, to where the 
Boche believes himself secure. 

We can hear, too, every 
now and then, through the 
heavier din, the sudden splutter 
of the machine-guns, where 
the advancing British are 
sweeping the enemy before 
them. There, in those zones 
of Death, the Black Marias 
and other German shells are 
falling in hundreds, sending 
up great clouds of dark smoke, 
and geysers of earth and 
stone; but here, where we 
stand, in the comparative 
safety ef the second line, so 
complete is the mastery of 


our guns, so intensely is the 


Boche preoccupied with the 
urgency of our attack, that 
he has almost nothing to say. 
Yet is there a harvest await- 
ing him here, could he but 
turn aside to reap it. The 
road is crowded with men and 
horses and ammunition, with 
waggons laden with shells, 


with ambulances and despatch- 
riders, and so great is the con- 
gestion of traffic that from time 
to time it is held up as in a 
London thoroughfare. 

Along this road there come 
marching a dishevelled and 
broken company of men, the 
first of the German prisoners 
taken in this sector of the British 
advance. A couple of German 
shells might sweep the whole 
three hundred of them away, so 
closely are they packed along 
the narrow read. At their 
head comes a corporal of the 
Guards, with three Prussian 
officers who have surrendered 
te him. A cigarette in his 
mouth, his steel helmet at an 
angle on his head, the sweat 
and dust of battle on his 
brick-red face; he is in high 
feather. 

“These here fellers,” says 
he, “comes along and surren- 
ders to me.” 

“Orficers?” “Oh yes,” as 
he casts a patronising look at 
them; “they’re Orficers. One 
chap there’s got the Iron Cross, 
and some of our fellers wanted 
to take it frem him, but Disci- 
pline, says I; you just leave 
that there sooveneer alone.” 

One of the captives still wears 
his heavy German helmet, the 
others stand with their close- 
cropped bullet-heads bare to the 
autumn sun, One is a spec- 
tacled person with a bandaged 
face, the other two big men of 
the bullying type—not gentle- 
men aceording to our ways of 
thinking—who are promoted 
for their animal strength and 
power to lead; and_ they 
show this in the half-defiant, 
explosive way in which they 
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reply to the General’s questions. 
But it is evident that they have 
been much shaken, and the big 
man with the Iron Cross shrinks 
with a curious physical wincing 
from the General’s hand, as 
though he feared a personal 
assault. But the General is 
chivalry itself. 

“Quite right, Corporal,” he 
says; ‘“‘remember that they are 
officers, and see that they are 
treated as such ; and look here,” 
he adds, “you take my advice 
and put that Iron Cross of 
yours into your pocket, it will 
be safer there; and remember, 
we treat you like gentlemen, 
which is more than you do to 
our officers,” 

A look ef relief sweeps over 
the man’s face, he clicks his 
heels, and says “ Yes, Generall,” 
and removing his badge of 
valour puts it inside his pocket. 

‘‘Mustn’t put temptation in 


their way,” chuckles the Gene- 
ral. “That fellah loeked as if 
he thought I was going to 
strafe him.” ? 

The corporal takes his 
leisurely way with his trio 
under his wing, and the main 
body of Prussians follow; but 
they are a sorry company of 
beaten and dejected men—no 
match for those to whom they 
have surrendered. Beside them 
march a few British soldiers, 
bayonets fixed, good-humoured, 
tolerant. 

‘Ere, you blighter,” says 
one, leaning over to the 
wounded man who marches 
beside him. ‘“’Ere’s a smoke 
for yer. What, yer ain’t got 
no mateh and yer ’and’s ’urt, is 
it? Well, blast yer, I'll light 
it for yer;” and with that 
he strikes a match, shelters it 
carefully from the wind, and, 
having lighted it to his own 





1 A correspondent of ‘The Morning Post,’ writing on the day of the battle, 
describes how he met these prisoners at a later stage. 
‘* As the victors of Lesbeufs and their companions, the besiegers of Gueudi- 





court, kept streaming into the field ambulance, the road alongside their dressing- 
station held groups of forlorn wholly discouraged prisoners. Most of them were 
hatless ; one or two wore their cumbrous sniper’s helmet; one had on a British 
metal helmet. One group of perhaps a hundred Prussians—two hatless dignified 
officers among them—halted just beyond the field ambulance to rest beside the 
road. Then I witnessed what I think is one of the strangest scenes of this great 
battle. Curious but not unfriendly British soldiers grouped around the Prus- 
sians, looked at them, and even gave them cigarettes. The stout hatless lieu- 
tenant, who had commanded a company of the 240th Regiment, stood bolt 
upright in the centre of such a group, with his spectacled second-in-command 
—a slender beardless youth, whose head was bandaged—beside him. He was 
impassive, even dignified, quite cool, stiffly courteous in intelligible English when 
questioned. The ribbon of the Iron Cross was on his dusty tunic. A British 
soldier asked to see the Cross itself. The lieutenant gripped his tunic pocket 
and tightened his lips. ‘Your General,’ he said, ‘told me that I should keep 
my—my ’—(he searched through his rusty English for a word)—‘ should keep 
my little souvenir that I have win.’ 

“Tell him we don’t want it, said the soldier {to the other officer, whose 
English was ‘ess painful. ‘We only want to look at it.’ 

“The young man explained rapidly. His companion looked less perturbed. 
He thrust his hand into his tunic and brought out the black metal cross he had 
received for valour. The soldiers fingered it curiously, and handed it back. 
Again the lieutenant held it up so that those behind could see, then thrust it 
back into his pocket.” 
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satisfaction, transfers it from 
his lips to those of his late 
enemy. 

This war is a hard war, that 
is going to be fought to a 
finish; and in those blood- 
stained trenches yonder, where 
Boche and Briton meet in the 
heat of battle, there is apt to 
be little quarter, especially when 
the Briton is a man with a 
bayonet from Overseas. But 
hereabouts, where the field has 
been won, the Boche is treated 
with a good-natured toleration 
and plenty of rough kindness. 

“Why, bless your heart, they 
treat ’em like tame rabbits; 
make pets of them,” says the 
General, laughing grimly at 
some of these incidents. 

The Boche, as we know, does 
not respond in kind. Sixteen 
prisoners taken at Thiepval, as 
they came down the road in 
the care of two British infan- 
trymen, suddenly turned on 
their captors and _ severely 
mauled them, and would have 
killed them both but for the 
unexpected arrival of help. 

The prisoners pass on, but 
the battle goes forward with 
an increasing wrath. The air 
is violent with the crossing 
and re-crossing thunder of the 
guns; the wounded come troop- 
ing in with bandaged hands 
and feet and bloody heads; the 
R.A.M.C. ambulances fill the 
thoroughfares on their way to 
the Advanced Dressing Sta- 
tions; dead horses lie by the 
wayside, a prey to the cluster- 
ing flies; the ground under 
our feet is littered with the 
débris of battle and scarred 
with shell-holes. Beyond that 
wood the enemy’s dead still lie 





unburied. Every inch of the 
soil we stand on has been 
fought over in the great 
advance, and the landmarks 
about us— Longueval, Mont- 
auban, Contalmaison—are al- 
ready an immortal part of the 
history of Great Britain. 

Over there in London streets 
the newsboys will soon be 
shouting of the latest British 
victory on the Somme; of the 
taking of thousands of pris- 
oners; of the fall of Gueudi- 
court, of Lesboeufs, of Morval; 
of the fight for Combles, of 
the gallantry of the Guards— 
Englishmen, Irishmen—(some- 
where ahead in that front of 
battle the Prince of Wales is 
“doing his bit”); of the de- 
cline in the morale of the 
Boche; but here these things 
are actually happening, and, 
even as we stand upon their 
fringe, the tide of battle is 
rolling forward, and the har- 
vest of Death and Victory is 
being gathered in. 

Beyond Montauban there 
grins the skeleton of Bernafay 
Wood ; beyond it the path runs 
on for Guillemont and Combles, 
under the Bois des Trones. It 
is here upon the edge of the 
rising ground that we stand 
to observe the progress of the 
battle. Upon our right front, 
in a hollow, lies the fortified 
village of Combles; but so 
subterranean are these modern 
positions, that we can form no 
conception of its strength. A 
little beyond it, on our right, 
the French battle is going for- 
ward ; we can hear the mitrail- 
leuse, the rending music of the 
75’8; we can see the long 
avenues of trees on the Peronne- 
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Bapaume road, where our gal- 
lant allies are at grips with 
the Boche at Rancourt, cutting 
his connection with Peronne. 
Straight ahead of us lies Guille- 
mont, beyond it, on rising 
ground, Morval and Lesboeufs ; 
and it is there that the fierce 
fighting of the first line is in 
progress; that the bomb and 
the machine-gun, the hand 
grenade and the cold steel of 
the British bayonet, are mur- 
derously at work; and it is 
there also that the German 
barrage fire is concentrated, 
leaving us just behind it, im- 
mune. A thousand guns are 
pouring their shells into this 
portion of the Front alone. 

Of the gallantry of our men, 
of the close and bitter fighting 
in that hell, of the deadly hand- 
grips of men who must kill or 
be killed, we can see nothing 
from here. Their record is told 
to the writers of history by the 
returning victors. But we can 
see the white seamy lines of 
the trenches, the black smoke- 
fountains of the falling shells, 
the sudden flame of the guns 
in the brilliant sunlight, and 
then from time to time the 
receding harvest of battle, the 
captives and the wounded... . 
The Dead we cannot see. 

For all who are over there 
it is a great lottery; and no 
man who goes into the fight 
can be anything but a Fatalist. 
He is moved from one end of 
the battle-line to another at 
the will of a higher command ; 
he is hit or not, killed or 
wounded, touched or maimed 
for life, under the blind play 
of Chance. There is a native 
valour which sustains men in 
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the hour of danger; a courage 
greater, or some physical re- 
action more intense, that in- 
spires one man to deeds more 
daring than those of another ; 
but there is also in these great 
battles of munitions and tran- 
scendent material forces the 
sure knowledge that there is 
little a man can do that will 
change or deflect his destiny. 

Observe this congested road 
upon which these men are 
moving, these batteries beside 
it belching their flame and 
wrath ; does any one here, I 
wonder, save the one or two 
who are free to retire, feel 
that he has any control over 
the business of Life or Death? 
He must know well that he 
has none, A blind Fate rules 
over all, 

Even we realise this as a 
couple of isolated shells fall 
beside us in the blistered soil, 
flinging up great jets of earth, 
filling the air with their vio- 
lence of sound, All the fore- 
sight, all the prudence and 
care that you and I, dear sir, 
take to arrange our lives, to 
secure this or that of happi- 
ness or prosperity, is here 
brutally negatived. An insen- 
sate Fate drives on, heedless 
of whom it spares and whom 
it kills, 


We had tea in a Field 
Ambulance tent, where upon 
the long deal table thin slices 
of bread-and-butter were cut 
and laid as neatly as when the 
demure maid brings the tea 
into an English drawing-room. 
Outside the ground was littered 
with “souvenirs,” with trench 
mortars, unexploded shells, hand 
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grenades, and all the jetsam 
of battle. Through the open 
flaps of the tent we could see 
the dark columns of smoke, 
the silvery Drachens in the 
sky, the bursting clouds of 
shrapnel, and the sound that 
filled eur ears was a sound 
such as has never before been 
heard upon this earth. 

Yet even here the din of 
battle was abroad. Some of 
the heaviest guns were hidden 
here, their long threatening 
muzzles directed towards the 
enemy’s lines, and the red 
sunlight grew redder with 
their flame, and the earth 
shook with their impact and 
music of sound, 

It was here, too, that the 
graves of departed warriors 
lay like an army in line: 
Germans, Frenchmen, English- 
men, Celts, Anglo-Saxons, 
Australians, New Zealanders, 
men of the North and men 
of the .South, all lay here 
sleeping their last sleep to- 
gether side by side. 

“Tls ont voulu s’enraciner 
sur le sol de France. Quiils y 
demeurent & jamais ensevelis,” 
said a Frenchman in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, as he passed 
these German graves. 

But we must be gentle with 
the dead. 


Such was the Battle of the 
Somme as I saw it in the 
course of one eventful day. 
Its ultimate impression that 
survives is as of some vast 
material force at work, some 
mighty organisation—of a war 
of munitions, transport, appar- 
atus; but side by side with 
these mechanic things, inspir- 


ing the Frankenstein monster 
with human passion and life, 
were a gallantry and valour 
unsurpassed —if they have 
ever been equalled—in the 
history of the world ; cold and 
unmoved here in the second 
line; fierce and pitiless there 
in the ceuloirs and avenues of 
Death; genial and tolerant 
once the point of victory has 
been reached, the enemy beaten. 

It was indeed the British 
spirit and temper that I looked 
upon; and as the men served 
the great guns with a leisured 
speed, moved without visible 
emotion into the fighting zone, 
returned with the dust and 
sweat of battle on their 
humorous faces, ignoring their 
wounds and indulging their 
enemies, I understood why, if 
we are slow at the start, we 
never fail to win at the finish. 

The Boche saw our easy, 
tolerant, individual outlook on 
life, and in the pride of his 
jealous heart said he would 
overcome us by his cold and sci- 
entific organisation, the secret, 
devilish preparation of years. 
He would take from us the 
beautiful thing we had made, 
and besmirch our ideals with 
his own. 

But he reekoned without the 
British spirit—just that fibre 
of individual thought and 
feeling of which we are made. 
And now that we have drawn 
up to a level with him in this 
matter of guns and mechan- 
ism, who can doubt, who has 
seen them together in these 
naked moments on the battle- 
field, that the Britisher is a 
bigger man than the Boche? 
We are beating him now at 
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his own game and on his own 
greund, and let no one har- 
bour any doubt upon that 
point. 

“The English,” says he, 
“never lack the inexplicable 
spirit of Sport. Fighting to 
us is a Duty, not a sport, as 
most Englishmen take it, to 
our bewilderment.” The hosts 
of the Great King were 
equally bewildered when they 
saw the Spartans combing 
their locks and indulging in 
games before the conflict that 
was to end their lives. 

We propose, therefore, to 
retain this inexplicable spirit, 
believing it to be nothing 
less than the old Elizabethan 
sense of proportion—our hum- 


MEDICAL 


I suppose that we are all 
conscious of the primitive in- 
stinct, most evident in the 
gentler sex, which lays a 
greater stress upon the deeds 
of the soldier than upon those 
of the non - combatant — the 
destroyer rather than the 
healer of men. And we feel 
that there is some reason in 
it too, when we think of the 
greater risk, the heavier losses, 
to those who go up into the 
forefront of battle. Yet the 
tale of our medical officers and 
surgeons is a moving tale, 
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orous antidote to the blind 
obsessions that fog the toil- 
ing mind of the Teuton. 

“Endless streams of our 
men were coming up,” writes 
an officer from the midst of 
the British advanee, “anxious 
to be ‘in it,’ without a care 
as to whether they would 
ever come back. All around 
expressions of delight and 
confidence were flying about, 
and a jingling song was on 
their lips— 


‘¢¢ We beat ’em on the Marne, 

We beat ’em on the Aisne ; 

We gave them hell at Neuve Chapelle, 
And—here we are again.’” 


No wonder the Boche is 
bewildered ! 


SERVICES, 


illuminated by many acts of 
bravery and self-sacrifice, the 
equal of those of the fighting 
soldier, and, in the cool scien- 
tific calculation of war, scarcely 
less contributory to the final 
victory.! 

It was my fortune during my 
visit to France to see a great 
deal of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps and the Red Cross and 
allied organisations, and with- 
out attempting any statistical 
narrative, which would be be- 
yond the seope of these personal 
impressions, I shall endeavour 





1 In ‘The Times’ of October 4, 1916, Lord Northcliffe, in his able article on 
‘*War Doctors,” gives the losses incurred by the R.A.M.C. from July 1 to 


September 30—three months only—as 


Officers. 


Killed é . 53 
Wounded . . 266 
Missing . ‘ 4 





N.C.0.’s and Men. 


Killed . . 260 
Wounded. . 1212 
Missing . . 38 
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to say something of what I 
saw. Yet there is one statistic 
very greatly worth remember- 
ing, and that‘is, that the medi- 
cal services in France under 
the control of Sir Arthur Slog- 
gett, the Medical Commander- 
in-Chief, run to a force almost 
the equal of that “contemptible 
little army ” which stood up to 
the Boche in his brutal plunge 
on France. 

It was not my luck te see 
the regimental surgeon work- 
ing in the forefront of the 
battle, the regimental stretcher- 
bearer going out into the hell 
beyond the trenches to rescue 
the wounded and help the 
dying. I cannot, therefore, say 
anything of their work, though 
I can form some conception for 
myself of the agony of those 
who, but for their devotion, 
might lie out there in the waste 
of “No Man’s Land,” their 
lives ebbing away, their throats 
parched with thirst, their bodies 
torn and buried under the dé- 
bris of shell explosives. . 

But all else that is connected 
with this great organisation I 
saw. I saw an underground 
dressing station in a world that 
was scarred and desolate with 
shell-holes, almost the only ha- 
bitable place that survived, and 
so near the battle that it re- 
quired something of an effort 
to emerge from it into the open 
light ; I saw the wounded com- 
ing into the collecting stations, 
Boche and Briton together ; 

‘the surgeons at work there 
in the din and roar of the 
artillery battle, and I said to 
myself if these men were not 
so busy attending to their own 
business they could tell one all 


there is to know of a modern 
battle, better perhaps than 
those whose function it is to 
describe such things. 

I saw the motor ambulances 
rolling up to the very edge of 
the battle, crowded in the nar- 
row ways with ammunition 
waggons and guns, exposed 
without any possibility of 
escape to the risk of being hit. 
I saw the Corps Collecting 
Stations, where the most urgent 
operations are done, and a man’s 
chance of life or happiness 
hangs on the skill and swift 
accuracy of the surgeon’s hand ; 
and behind these again the 
Casualty Clearing Stations, 
where the khaki-coloured Am- 
bulance Trains were waiting 
to carry all those who could 
be moved to the great Base 
Hospitals by the sea, and 
over the water to England. ~ 

Here those who were not 
yet fit to travel lay worn 
with pain and weariness, being 
ministered to by the comfort- 
ing and gentle hands of women, 
with flowers by their beds, and 
pictures to cheer them on the 
walls, and books and papers 
to read; while outside under 
the tent-flaps, or in the lee 
of the hospital huts, amidst 
the flower-beds and the grass, 
were those who could lie in 
chairs under the open sky. 

Of the many pitiful sights 
I saw—the Gas cases strug- 
gling and drowning for the 
lack of breath; the wounded 
with their white faces, their 
amputated limbs, their harsh 
abdominal wounds, their faces 
bandaged beyond recognition ; 
of the dying, who could never 
again look upon their homes, 
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or say their last words of 
farewell to loved ones, — of 
these I shall not attempt to 
speak, Yet one who would 
know what war is like must 
see these sights, and learn for 
himself, as the surgeon and 
the nurse do, the pity and 
the devilishness of it all. 

Happily for one’s faith in 
the power of good over evil, 
it is just here and at such 
moments that one is brought 
into fellowship with the re- 
deeming qualities, the patience 
and fortitude of the afflicted, 
the tenderness and devotion 
of those who care for them, 
and the charity of the thought- 
ful, who, though they cannot 
see, can understand. Wher- 
ever I went I saw Ambulances, 
Hospitals, Apparatus, the gift 
of individuals and societies ; 
beoks, papers, “ comforts”; all 
those little things that we are 
apt to smile over when we see 
the earnest busy over them at 
home. But let us not smile at 
them again. Let us remember 
that in this matter of the War 
Everything Counts. 

If you cannot go up into 
the line of battle yourself, you 
can help with your money; 
and if you haven’t money, 
you can render personal ser- 
vice; and if even that is 
impossible, yon can give your 
thoughts and your feelings. 
Amongst these women who 
were content te work here 
amidst these wearing and piti- 
ful scenes, to perform every 
menial function that the help- 
less can require,—even for 
those who had killed their 
own flesh and blood, — there 
were many who had been 


trained to a very different life, 
women of refinement, of title, 
of means; amongst these sur- 
geons, whose identity was lost 
in the universal khaki, were 
eminent surgeons whose names 
are famous in England and the 
Empire, able and rising men 
who had left their homes and 
their practices behind them ; 
amongst the rank and file 
of the Hospitals were Peers 
working as common atten- 
dants ; well-known and 
wealthy people on the Stage 
dealing out stores or brushing 
eut dormitories; ‘“Sun-dried 
Bureaucrats,” who had earned 
by years of exile in hard 
climates the peace and quiet 
of retirement, hiding their 
light under the bushel of the 
hospital menial. 

All these people, in their 
own quiet, unassertive way, 
were busy here setting a shin- 
ing example to those who still 
fail, whether from thoughtless- 
ness or the lack of imagina- 
tion, or downright, cold-blooded 
selfishness, to bring their 
tribute to the common cause. 

My journeys carried me 80 
far over this wide corner of 
France that is become, by the 
best of ties, a corner of Eng- 
land. I saw so many scenes 
that in ordinary times would 
have left an indelible impres- 
sion upon my mind, that I find 
it a little difficult to disen- 
tangle one from another, and 
to give those who read these 
pages anything like a clear 
picture of what all this hos- 
pital business means. It was 
like an army within an army, 
a world in itself. 

Here, if you wish to see it, 
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by the wayside, under the 
shattered church of St Eloi, 
is a Clearing Station, within 
reach of the German guns. A 
hospital orderly is at work 
quietly sweeping the floor; 
the warm autumn sunlight is 
invading the long room in 
which the wounded are lying; 
the nurses are busy smooth- 
ing their pillows, easing their 
maimed extremities, helping 
them on the difficult road by 
their womanly voices. The 
surgeons are gathered outside, 
snatching their momentary 
rest,—men of the same fibre as 
these who are fighting beyond 
the hill in the trenches of 
Neuville St Vaast. 

Here, in a field, is a great 
fleet of Moter Ambulance 
Cars, drawn up in reserve, to 
meet the needs of the next 
big push. They leok like live 
things almost in this quiet 
corner, with the sun sinking 
in a splendour of gold beyond 
the trees, an aeroplane return- 
ing over their heads from the 
battle to its place of rest, 

Here, moving like a gilded 
shuttle through the darkness 
of the night, is a long khaki- 
coloured train with its red- 
cross emblem, symbol at once 
of pain and compassion. Put 
yourself in the place of one 
of those poor fellows laid out 
there, and think for a moment 
of what he has gone through 
to be there, of what the rest 
of his life may be. 

And here from this hill-top 
overlooking the sea is a view 
that reminds me of nothing so 
much as the Delhi Durbar, so 
far-spread is it, so wonderful 
in its improvisation. Here 
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are thousands of tents and 
twinkling lights; beds for 
thirty thousand sick and 
wounded men. If you go 
down into their midst you will 
find there all that is meant 
by the goed word Organisa- 
tion; all that prevision and 
money can buy for those who 
have deserved well of their 
country. Extravagant? not a 
bit of it. Nothing can be too 
good for them. The only ex- 
travagance is that ef those 
who live at home at ease. 
And here, teo, side by side 
with them, you will find the 
enemy, cared for, looked after, 


just as though he was not an - 


enemy at all. I do not know 
what they do over there in 
Bocheland with our sick and 
wounded; but if they seek to 
discriminate, let them remem- 
ber that we are good to their 
people—that Chivalry still ex- 
ists here on this side of the 
battle-line. 

Here is a German ward. 
The first patient is a Prussian 
officer with an amputated leg. 
In spite of the pain and loss 
of blood from which he has 
suffered, his will is still resist- 
ant; his replies to the General’s 
questions short and resentful ; 
his bedy big and powerful. 
Next to him there is a lad of 
eighteen, also a Prussian officer, 
very white ef face, feminine in 
his youthfulness. A Volunteer, 
he says, who joined the Army 
straight from school. Next to 
him a small man from Baden, 
who lies with a quiet stillness 
and a mute appeal in his eyes. 

“Puir laddie,” says the 
homely Scotchwoman in charge 
of the ward, “he’s slowly dy- 
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ing; paralysis of the spine. 
He’s a good laddie, and gives 
me no trouble.” 

At her elbow stands a soft- 
faced Saxon, a medical student, 
who is well enough to move 
about the wards and act as a 
help and interpreter. No war- 
rior this, and very glad, says 
he, to be finished with the 
War. 

In a tent by themselves there 
are some cases of sickness, 
dysentery and so forth. They 
are looked after like the rest, 
but there is not much sym- 
pathy tospare for the sick man 
in this ward; rather hard on 
him when you come to think of 
what sickness means, and what 
it must mean abeve all to the 
brave man out of the fight. A 
little way off, in the midst of 
the mundane charms of Le 
Touquet, is the Duchess of 
WwW ’s hospital, a hospital de 
luxe. It is lodged in the ex- 
Casino, and is reserved for 
British officers. The Duchess 
“does her bit,” looking after 
the bed-linen and helping in 
the X-ray room. Youcan have 
tea there and admire the water- 
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colours painted by the V.A.D. 
nurses——when they are not busy 
nursing the wounded; and when 
you look down from the late 
musie-gallery upon the white 
ballroom, the refinement and 
luxury of its equipment, the 
bright flower-beds and lawns 
warming themselves, like the 
convalescents, in the bright 
sunshine, yeu realise that you 
have come a long way from 
the surgeon’s tent on the battle- 
field, with its mud floor and its 
canvas stretchers; farther still 
from the hell ef No Man’s Land, 
where the regimental stretcher- 
bearers move amengst the 
shells. 

One more scene, and it is in 
the little seaport town where 
the Hospital Ship is waiting to 
carry its freight across the 
Channel “back to Blighty.” 
Evacuation, evacuation, that’s 
the idea; to move on with all 
possible speed and care the 
wounded from the bottle-neck 
of the Front to the ever-widen- 
ing base, till the hunter is heme 
from the hill and the exile is 
back in his home. 

ODYSSEUS. 


(To be continued.) 
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INCREASED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


THE great war in which we 
are engaged has taught us 
some lessons, and it has em- 
phasised many facts which 
were previously overlooked. 
Some of the facts were clearly 
perceived by a few, but most 
of us were so obsessed by the 
idea that our participation in 
a great European conflict was 
impossible, that we went about 
our business as though the 
peaceful conditions of the past 
fifty years were stereotyped in 
perpetuity. There is little to 
choose between the two great 
political parties in respect of 
the sacrifice of agriculture in 
the interests of industrial de- 
velopment. Since 1846, when 
the Corn Laws were repealed, 
agriculture has, in the main, 
been left to shift for itself. 
Helped by the good prices of 
the Fifties (Crimean War) and 
Sixties (great increase of gold), 
farmers did well even without 
fiscal support, but the tide set 
strongly against them in the 
Seventies. In that decade 
prices of all commodities were 
depressed by the commercial 
collapse that followed reckless 
speculation. The seasons too 
were bad, the harvest of 1879 
being one of the worst on 
record. But the outstanding 
feature of the Seventies and 
Eighties is the great increase 
of the imports of wheat from 
North America. This forced 
prices down to a ruinous level, 
and compelled farmers to with- 
draw wide areas from arable 
cultivation and lay them away 


to grass. The area under 
permanent grass in Great 
Britain amounted in 1916 to 
17} million acres, as compared 
with less than 13 million acres 
in 1873; while the area under 
tillage shrunk in the same 
period from a little over 18 
million acres to less than 14} 
million acres. The land under 
wheat was reduced in these 
forty-three years from about 
34 million acres to less than 
2 million acres—that is to say, 
the area in 1916 was little 
more than half what it was 
in 1873, Practically all tillage 
crops showed a greater or less 
degree of shrinkage, the only 
exception of importance being 
potatoes, which increased their 
area from 515,000 to 558,000 
acres, a result no doubt due to 
the fact that this food-product 
is comparatively free from the 
competition of imports, 

With an increase of 4} 
million acres in the area of 
permanent grass in the forty- 
three years preceding 1916, one 
might have expected a corre- 
sponding increase in our flocks 
and herds. But this has not 
proved to be the case, for 
whereas cattle have increased 
by a million and a half, the 
number of sheep has decreased 
by 4} millions, and the increase 
of a million and a half of cattle 
of all ages cannot be considered 
as more than the barest com- 
pensation for the loss of three 
times as many sheep. Horses 
in 1916 were more numerous 


by 291,000 head than in 1873, 
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but the pig population had 
contracted by 186,000. The 
broad fact, therefore, emerges 
from these considerations, that 
in the forty-three years pre- 
ceding 1913 Great Britain lost 
about 34 million acres of tillage 
crops, including 14 million 
acres of wheat, and produced 
no more meat, though no doubt 
she produced a larger quantity 
of milk. This shows that it 
is a fallacy to suppose that 
tillage farming and_ stock- 
keeping are incompatible, and 
gives point to the contention 
that we may largely increase 
our area under crops and still 
keep as large a head of stock, 
or larger. 

Our present position in re- 
spect of food is that we pro- 
duce about one-fifth of the 
wheat we consume, something 
more than half the meat, a 
quarter of the butter and 
margarine, a fifth of the 
cheese, and nearly all the 
milk, It is in regard to 
wheat that the position is so 
unsatisfactory, and it is not 
pleasant to contemplate the 
fact that this country can 
only feed itself with bread for 
ten weeks. There is general 
agreement in the opinion that 
a great effort must be made 
not only to recover for wheat 
the area that has been lost 
since the early Seventies, but 
also to raise the production 
per acre, 

_ There has recently appeared 
in this country a Memorandum 
issued by the Board of Agri- 
culture, showing what our 
chief enemy, Germany, has 
been able to do in the way 
of increased food production 
VOL, CCI.—NO. MCCXYV. 


during the past forty years 
or so, and, with the German 
figures, there are contrasted 
the corresponding English re- 
turns. The progress made by 
Germany is certainly very strik- 
ing. Taking the average of the 
five years 1883-87, and com- 
paring this with the period 
1909-13, it is shown that the 
German wheat yield per acre 
was inoreased from 19°8 to 
31°6 bushels (60%); barley rose 
from 22:7 to 367 bushels 
(62%); oats from 25°7 to 446 
bushels (74%); potatoes from 
3:4 to 54 tons (59%); and 
meadow hay from 22° to 33°7 
owt. (50%). During practically 
the same period our wheat 
ield per acre increased from 
29°5 to 31:2 (6%); our barley, 
oats, and potatoes remained 
stationary; while our meadow 
hay dropped from 26:1 to 
23:1 owt. per acre—a loss, 
namely, of 13%. Whereas 
thirty years ago the yield 
of wheat per acre in England 
was about 50% above that of 
Germany, the German yield 
is now as good as ours. Thirty 
years ago cur yield per acre 
of barley was 43% higher 
than the German; now Ger- 
many surpasses us by 12%. 
At the beginning of the same 
period our relative production 
of oats was 51% higher than 
the German; now we are sur- 
passed by 14%. Formerly eur 
yield of meadow hay was 
better than theirs by 16%; 
now theirs is better than ours 
by 46%. It is only in potatoes 
that we have been able to 
hold our own, in which crop 
our yield per acre surpasses 
that of Germany by 15%. 
Co 
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It was only to be expected 
that the increase per acre of 
creps generally would be 
greater in Germany than in 
this country, for the reason 
that Germany started from a 
lower level of production. On 
the other hand, a greater in- 
crease than 67 was to have been 
looked for in our wheat yield per 
acre, for these amongst other 
reasons: (1) The shrinkage in 
the area meant the abandon- 
ment of the least suitable land ; 
(2) manuring is now more in- 
telligently cenducted than was 
the case in the Eighties; (3) 
new varieties of wheat of 
high yielding qualities have 
been introduced in the inter- 
val. Any one of these causes 
might have been expected to 
produce 6% increase, so that 
our actual progress is dis- 
tinctly disappointing. 

The great war had proceeded 
about six months when our 
Government realised that it 
was desirable to make an effort 
to produce more food in this 
country during the continuance 
of the war. Three Committees 
were therefore appointed—one 
for England, another for Scot- 
land, and the third for Ireland 
—and about July 1915 these 
three Committees duly reported. 
It may be interesting to ab- 
stract the chief recommenda- 
tions of these Committees, re- 
membering that the sugges- 
tions are for emergency action 
during the continuance of 
the war, or for a short time 
thereafter. 

The recommendations natur- 
ally fall into four groups :— 

Crops, Manures, and Cultiva- 
tion. — The extended use of 


motor tractors for ploughing, 
cultivating, and hauling was ad- 
vocated ; and it was suggested 
that public demonstrations of 
such machines should be held 
in order that farmers might 
become better acquainted with 
their advantages, There have 
been difficulties in the way of 
obtaining delivery of new ma- 
chines and implements of all 
kinds, and one hears complaints 
of the restrictions on supplies 
of petrol; but still there is no 
doubt that many more motor 
tractors—many of them Ameri- 
can—are at work to-day than 
was the case two years ago, 
and there is no question as to 
their labour-saving possibili- 
ties. 

Attention was directed to 
the advantages of cultivating 
vacant plots of ground, such as 
building sites, and a consider- 
able movement in that direc- 
tion has taken place, Some- 
times a definitely organised 
Food Society has been formed 
to work the land on co-operative 
principles; at other times an 
enthusiast has induced those 
with an hour or two of leisure 
per day to utilise their spare 
time in raising vegetables for 
some war charity. No doubt 
such action is all to the good, 
though the aggregate effect on 
the production of the country 
cannot be regarded as consider- 
able. 

The Scottish Committee sug- 
gested that increased produc- 
tion could be immediately 
secured by the cultivation of 
improved varieties of crops. 
Much attention has been given 
to this subject of recent years, 
and field demonstrations, espe- 
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cially in Seotland, have proved 
that some of the newer varie- 
ties of oat and potato are cap- 
able of furnishing a yield much 
in exeess of that of the old 
sorts. Intelligent up-to-date 
farmers are well aware of the 
advantage of giving attention 
to high-class seeds, and it is 
well that the subject shoald be 
brought to the notice of their 
less progressive neighbours. 

Both the Sootch and English 
Committees recommend the 
breaking up of grass land and 
its conversion to tillage. With 
the present difficulties in re- 
spect of labour no effect can be 
given to this recommendation. 
As a post-war development the 
reduction in our area of grass 
land is a vital necessity, about 
which something will be said 
later. 

The English and Irish Com- 
mittees thought that a great 
stimulus would be given to the 
growth of wheat by the guar- 
antee of a minimum price. The 
Irish Committee did not suggest 
what the minimum price should 
be; but the English Committee 
mentioned 45s. per quarter, to 
be continued during the war 
and for four years thereafter. 
They had hopes that such a 
guarantee would add a million 
acres to the wheat area of 1916, 
The proposal, however, was re- 
jected by the Government, on 
the ground that the submarine 
menace was sufficiently in hand 
to secure the passage to this 
eountry of foreign and colonial 
produce, 

All the Committees recom- 
mended that exports of the 
only two home-produced artifi- 
cial manures of any consequence 
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—namely, sulphate of ammonia 
and basic slag—should be con- 
trolled, so that farmers might 
be assured of full supplies. 
This also is a subject about 
which I shall have something 
more to say presently. 

The more extensive use of 
artificial manures generally 
was advocated, but as these 
substances, with the exception 
of the two already mentioned, 
are all imported, the difficulties 
of freight have so restricted 
supplies that farmers have no 
opportunity of extending their 
use of these substances. 

Live Stock._—The extension of 
pig-breeding was recommended, 
the pig being an animal cap- 
able of rapid increase and 
quick maturity. It is in Scot- 
land that the need for such 
advice is most urgent, as the 
pig has never been a popular 
animal in that country. 

Previous to the war, Ger- 
many had secured something 
of the nature of a monopoly in 
certain cattle foods, notably 
various forms of nut which 
come from Africa, and it was 
recommended that steps should 
be taken to secure for British 
farmers the use of these highly 
nutritive substances. The re- 
sult has been that imports of 
nuts and kernels from French, 
Belgian, and Portuguese West 
Africa rose from 9000 tons 
in 1914 to 40,000 tons in 
1915. 

At an early stage of the 
war the Government put re- 
strictions on the export of 
home-produced feeding - stuffs, 
like bran and other corn offals, 
and it is the general opinion 
that such restrictions should 
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be continued, and the materials 
be converted into home-grown 
meat and milk. 

Estate Management, — The 
following recommendations 
were made by one or other 
of the Committees :— 

The relaxation of restrictive 
covenants in leases in re- 
spect of cropping. 

The granting of special 
facilities to tenants in 
regard to killing rabbits 
and foxes. 

The encouragement of the 
destruction of rats, spar- 
rows, rooks, and wood- 
pigeons, 

The encouragement, and even 
compulsion, by landlords 
of their tenants in the 
direction of better farm- 
ing. 

The grazing of deer forests 
by sheep and cattle. 

The discouragement of arti- 
ficial game-rearing. 

In regard to the suggestion 
in respect of deer forests, it 
may be said that they are 
practically eonfined to Scot- 
land, where they cover about 
34 million acres. While many 
descend to the coast, much of 
their area is at a high altitude, 
and probably it would be a 
liberal estimate to put their 
stoek-carrying capacity at one 
sheep on ten acres. But, even 
so, the deer forests, if cleared 
of sheep, would furnish grazing 
for 350,000 head, which might 
furnish annually about a mil- 
lion pounds of wool and three 
million pounds of meat. 

Artificial game-rearing is 
chiefly confined to pheasants. 
The process involves the em- 
ployment of a relatively large 


amount of labour and the con- 
sumption of valuable human 
food, such as hard-boiled eggs. 
Although most landlords, game 
tenants, and game farmers 
have ceased to rear since the 
outbreak of war, it is to be 
regretted that the practice is 
still continued on some estates. 
I came across a case last 
season where a game tenant 
had 15,000 young birds on 
& rearing- ground practically 
within sight of a military 
hospital, which was hard put 
to it to find eggs for wounded 
soldiers. I accidentally stum- 
bled on a similar case in 
another county, where, how- 
ever, I failed to ascertain the 
extent of the rearing, though 
it was evidently on a large 
scale, Such action at the pres- 
ent time is so thoroughly out 
of harmony with the spirit of 
the nation, that it ought to be 
suppressed by law. 

Advice and Guidance.—It 
was recommended that Com- 
mittees should be set up in 
each county, in order to stim- 
ulate action and to direct 
effort towards improved pro- 
duction. The result has been 
the formation of County War 
and Advisory Committees, 
which have concerned them- 
selves with such questions 
as women’s labour, military 
labour for agricultural pur- 
poses, the supply of labour- 
saving machinery, the develop- 
ment of motor traction, &e. 

The supply of information 
and advice with regard to 
seeds, manures, cultivation, 
&c., by the agency of county 
and local College Lecturers, 
was generally recommended, 
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and has frequently been given 
effect to. 

The Irish Committee recom- 
mended Government loans for 
the purchase of implements 
and machinery to be used by 
small farmers on a system of 
co-operation. 

While it is of great im- 
portance that food-production 
should be maintained at as 
high a level as possible during 
the war, it is the post-war 
problem that wants most 
thinking out. By some means 
or other this country must 
produce more food, and there 
is no doubt that a large in- 
crease is quite practicable. 
One knows exactly what is 
wanted—namely, a larger area 
of wheat and of tillage crops 
generally, and a greater num- 
ber of farm animals, with the 
more rapid maturing of the 
individual beasts. It is, how- 
ever, one thing to know what 
is wanted, and quite another 
to know how to get it. 

The matter also is compli- 
cated by considerations . of 
time, and this again is inti- 
mately associated with the 
kind of peace that we shall 
secure, If the peace that 
emerges from the war is the 
kind that may be called 
“durable,” then we should 
have a long period during 
which to put our house in 
order, and a certain line of 
action would be justified which 
might be quite unsuited to the 
kind of peace that is generally 
called “armed.” Many believe 
that the conditions that will 
follow the war will not be 
those that are associated with 
& permanent peace, and that 
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the necessity will be great 
to rearrange our economic 
and social existence in the 
shortest possible period of 
time. 

Suppose, to begin with, we 
set before ourselves the modest 
object of securing an increase 
of a million acres of wheat, 
or, what is the same thing, 
three or four million addi- 
tional acres of tillage land, 
cropped in such a way that 
one-third to one-fourth is 
under wheat. Many favour 
the idea that such extension 
would be secured by guaran- 
teeing to farmers a minimum 
price of 45s. per quarter for 
wheat. But as wheat is a 
crop of quite subordinate im- 
portance in Scotland and Ire- 
land, presumably a correspond- 
ing minimum price would have 
to be guaranteed for the chief 
food corn of these countries— 
namely, oats. 45s. per quarter 
is a very attractive price as 
compared with the pre-war 
rate of some 30s. but it is 
a small price compared with 
70s. or more that farmers are 
getting for their wheat at the 
present time. A minimum 
price has the attractive feature 
that its guarantee might cost 
the Treasury nothing, as would 
be the ease if the market price 
remained at or above the level 
that was fixed. Besides the 
question as to whether the 
country would consent to the 
guarantee of a minimum price, 
the further question arises as 
to whether it would secure the 
extended cultivation that is 
required. That is a question 
that is hard to answer, but 
at least the opinion may be 
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hazarded that the result would 
not be secured at once. 

The suggestion that farmers 
should receive a bonus on all 
grass land that they put under 
the plough is in some respects 
more attractive than the idea 
of a minimum price, Whereas 
the latter would affect all 
grain, the bonus on the con- 
version of grass land would be 
paid only on the area that was 
a definite addition to the exist- 
ing tillage land of the country. 
No doubt there would have to 
be safeguards that the land 
was farmed up to a reason- 
able standard, but that should 
not be difficult to secure. 
France has recently decided 
to stimulate production by 
giving a bonus on land culti- 
vated for 1917 that was not 
under tillage for the crop of 
1916. This bonus amounts to 
20 francs per hectare, or 
about 6s. 9d. per acre. If we 
assume one acre in four to be 
sown with wheat, this is equiv- 
alent to 27s. for each extra 
acre of wheat. This is in 
addition to a bounty of 3 
francs per quintal—say 5s. 6d. 
per quarter—on all corn har- 
vested in France. 

There is one way in which 
an immediate and large in- 
crease in production ean be 
secured, namely, by the use on 
British land of the whole of 
the sulphate of ammonia that 
is produced in this country. 
This substance is a bye-product 
in the manufacture of gas, 
coke, shale-oil, &c., our annual 
output being normally over 
400,000 tons. In 1915 our ex- 
ports of sulphate of ammonia 
amounted to 294,000 tons, of 


which foreign countries took 
more than 266,000 tons and 
British Possessions less than 
28,000 tons. For 1916 the 
export is likely to be about 
250,000 tons. The question 
is: Can the suggestion be sub- 
stantiated that British land 
ean advantageously absorb our 
present exports of this fer- 
tiliser? My view is that it 
can. One cwt. per acre is a 
standard dressing, although for 
some crops as much as 2 owt. 
is applied. The wheat crop of 
the United Kingdom oceupies 
about two million acres, oats 
covering about double this 
area, and these two corn crops 
alone could utilise all our ex- 
ported sulphate of ammonia at 
the rate of less than 100 lb. 
per acre. But this manure is 
equally suited to root and hay 
crops, and if it were used on, 
say, one-fourth the area under 
wheat, oats, roots, potatoes, 
and hay, it would only suffice 
to supply 60 lb. per acre. 
There is, of course, some land 
so rich that it does not require 
to be stimulated by sulphate 
of ammonia, but that there is 
much that would profitably 
respond to its use is evident 
from the poor crops that one 
too often sees. 

The wheat area of the United 
Kingdom is not of sufficient 
extent to absorb our exports 
of sulphate of ammonia, but on 
whatever crop it is used an 
increase would be produced that 
may be represented in terms of 
wheat, At a moderate esti- 
mate a owt. of sulphate of 
ammonia will produce 4 bushels 
of wheat, 6 of oats, a ton of 
roots, half a ton of potatoes, or 
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a quarter of a ton of hay. In 
terms of wheat, 250,000 tons 
of this manure would produce 
2} million quarters, and this 
would mean an addition of 
more than 30 per cent to our 
present home-grown supplies. 
If, as I believe, our whole 
production of sulphate of am- 
monia can be used at home, it 
follows that for every owt. of 
sulphate of ammonia we send 
abroad we have to bring back 
4 bushels of wheat, or an equiv- 
alent amount of some other 
food. The shipping involved 
in this operation may be put 
at 800,000 tons, and this must 
be difficult to find in these 
times, and the operation may 
be none too simple even after 
the war. Exporting sulphate 
of ammonia and importing a 
corresponding quantity of food 
also results in a serious adverse 
trade balance. We sell 250,000 
tons of sulphate of ammonia at 
£16, 14s. per ton, and receive, 
say, £4,175,000. We buy, say, 
24 million quarters of wheat, 
or some equivalent food, at 70s., 
and pay £8,750,000, leaving a 
deficit of £4,575,000 to be liqui- 
dated by gold or other exports. 
The case for the stoppage of 
the export of sulphate of am- 
monia is enormously strength- 
ened by an examination of 
the Board of Trade returns 
for nitrate of soda. In 1915 
our imports of this substance 
exceeded 130,000 tons, whereas, 
judging by the figures for the 
first eleven months, they are 
not likely to exceed 30,000 
tons in 1916, Making allow- 
ance for re-exports, Britain in 
1916 has suffered a loss of 
about 50,000 tons of this valu- 
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able fertiliser, as compared 
with our position in 1915. 
The significance of these fig- 
ures is apparent when it is 
remembered that nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia 
are, from an agricultural point 
of view, interchangeable sub- 
stances. The latter, however, 
is the richer manure, 75 lb. of 
sulphate of ammonia being 
about equivalent to 100 lb. of 
nitrate of soda, It follows, 
therefore, that the drop in our 
imports of nitrate of soda in 
1916 must either have been 
compensated for by the use of 
sulphate of ammonia, beyond 
its use in 1915, of 37,500 
tons, or our land has suffered 
a corresponding reduction in 
fertility. But as we know 
that the Government has not 
secured an equivalent exten- 
sion of the use of sulphate of 
ammonia, it is evident that 
the productivity of our land 
has suffered most _ seriously 
in consequence. Nor, without 
strong action, will the case be 
better in 1917, 

Simple as it would be to 
utilise our exports of sulphate 
of ammonia on British land, 
it would be still easier to find 
land for the 40,000 tons of 
basic slag which was exported 
in 1916. This manure is chiefly 
used on pasture in doses that 
may be averaged at 5 owt. 
per acre. Our annual export 
would therefore all be absorbed 
by 160,000 acres, or one acre 
in 125 of the permanent pas- 
ture of the United Kingdem. 
Five cwt. of basic slag will, 
on a modest estimate, produee 
100 lb. of meat in five years, 
so that the 40,000 tons spread 
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on British fields would pro- 
duce 16 million lb. of meat, or 
3,200,000 lb. annually for five 
years. Here, too, considera- 
tions of freight and exchange 
are in favour of stopping ex- 
port. 

In no way can an increase 
of food be so certainly and 
simply obtained as by using 
basic slag on second-rate and 
inferior pasture. And such in- 
crease makes a special appeal 
to us during the war, for it 
involves a mere fraction of the 
labour of men or horses that 
is necessary to deal with an 
equivalent area of tillage land. 
It is to be hoped that after the 
war we shall see second-quality 
pastures broken up and put 
to the growing of corn and 
other tillage crops, but there 
can be no better preparation 
for such a change than the 
present treatment of the pas- 
ture with basic slag. Clover, 
which is stimulated by this 
manure in a remarkable man- 
ner, fixes nitrogen from the 
atmosphere, so that pasture 
which is slagged is greatly 
enriched indirectly, and when 
it is broken up the tillage 
crops get the benefit of the 
accumulated fertility. The 
Scottish Committee were so 
convinced of the advantages of 
applying basic slag to grass 
land that they made the sub- 
ject the first of their recom- 
mendations. 

If it be agreed that it is 
desirable to secure a large 
addition to our tillage area, 
and that it is possible to in- 
crease production by the use 
of that portion of the sulphate 
of ammonia and basic slag 





which we at present export, 
the question arises: How are 
the objects to be secured? 
Given time—say 20 or 30 
years—and I do not doubt 
they would be secured by the 
operation of such stimuli as 
a bounty on tillage land, or 
the guarantee of a remunera- 
tive price for wheat and oats, 
and by education in its widest 
sense. Just before the war 
the country was settling down 
to take advantage of the sys- 
tem of Education and Research 
in Agriculture which had at 
last been provided on a con- 
siderable scale. Tha pioneer 
work, started about 1890, had 
in @ measure prepared farmers 
to embrace the extended oppor- 
tunities for applying science to 
agriculture which were the out- 
come of the Development Act 
of 1909; and when a normal 
life is again resumed, the 
machinery is in existence for 
improving production by the 
aid of education and science, 
Then, again, landlords are real- 
ising as they never did before 
that the ownership of property 
carries with it far-reaching 


obligations. It may be anti- ” 


cipated that, after the war, 
the relationship of landlord 
and tenant will be closer than 
before, and that there will be 
a greater number of instances 
of effort on the part of the 
landlords to organise schemes 
of co-operation, profit-sharing, 
local classes and lectures, and 
the like. Farmers who are not 
managing their land up to a 
reasonable standard will have 
to get special attention, and, 


as a last resort, will have to. 


make room for better men. 
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On October 30, at a meeting 
of the London Farmers’ Club, 
Captain Bathurst, M.P., is 
reported to have spoken as 
follows:— ~~ 

“Most landowners had bad 
tenants as well as good. The 
good landlord would take care 
that his estate yielded its max- 
imum production, and if not he 
would take steps to make it 
do so. The most natural step, 
however unpleasant, was to 
get rid of all those who were 
obviously under-farming the 
land. He was going to adopt 
that rule, however unpopular 
it might be. He believed the 
bulk of agricultural land was 
under- rented, and suggested 
that when a farm became 
vacant the rent should be 
raised to its economic value, 
He would also raise it to every 
farmer who was under-farming, 
if with no other object than to 


get rid of him at the earliest. 


possible moment.” 

Action of that kind, on a 
considerable scale, will no 
doubt cause appreciable un- 
rest, and is sure to be mis- 
represented by vote-catching 
politicians ; but many farmers 
will be none the worse of a 
good shaking up, and a few 
“examples” will have a sal- 
utary effect in a district. 
Much land is under-farmed 
because the occupier holds 
more than his capital warrants, 
in which case a measure of 
subdivision seems called for. 
Others have large holdings at 
80 low a rent that they can 
make as good a living as they 
desire with a minimum of 
exertion. I speak rather feel- 
ingly about such cases, because 
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I run a farm in a southern 
English county whose produc- 
tive capacity has been trebled 
in the past six years, but no 
adjoining farmer, occupying 
similar naturally poor land, 
has put into practice methods 
which he sees operating along- 
side his boundary. 

If I am right in my opinion, 
that the needs of the country 
for a large increase in home- 
grown food will not be met 
quickly enough by voluntary 
effort, then there is nothing 
for it but some measure of 
compulsion. When one walks 
over a farm that is clearly 
producing much less than it 
is capable of, one would like 
to have the power to order 
the occupier to mend his 
practice or suffer penalties. 
Some have suggested that the 
penalty might take the form 
of differential rating; others, 
that subdivision of large hold- 
ings, and the concentration of 
the same amount of capital 
on # smaller area, would help 
to secure an improvement. 
The idea that incompetent 
farmers should be displaced by 
better is attractive, but as the 
supply of good farmers is not 
sufficient to “go round,” it 
would follow that, in the last 
resort, the State would have 
to be prepared to take the 
land into its own hands. This 
postulates a large supply. of 
competent farm managers, who 
may not be available, and, in 
any case, the State has never 
shown itself to be an econom- 
ical farmer. Compulsion along 
these lines does not, therefore, 
appear to be a very hopeful 
proceeding. 
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A more promising line of 
advance would be to set up 
local Committees, who would 
be charged with the duty of 
deciding which farms in their 
district ean profitably use, we 
will say, sulphate of ammonia 
and basic slag, and in what 
quantity; and the farmers 
affected would have to obtain 
supplies, Or the Government 
could take over the whole out- 
put of these substances, and 
let farmers have supplies at 
such a price as would cover 
the cost, with a reasonable 
allowance for interest, till the 
crop or steck was marketed 
and the debt liquidated. Al- 
ternatively, farmers affected by 
@ decision of the local Com- 
mittee might be given the 
right to apply for a Govern- 
ment loan, the security being 
the crop or stock. 

Then, as regards the break- 
ing up of grass land, a similar 
course might be pursued. The 
Government decides, we will 
say, that the area under arable 
cultivation in the United King- 
dom must be increased by four 
million acres, about 25 per cent, 
with a corresponding reduction 
in the area under grass. The 
local Committees, being in- 
formed how much must be 
found in their respective dis- 
tricts, would proceed to schedule 
the most suitable fields. But 
most farmers, when they knew 
what was expected of them, 
would make their own decision 
in regard to which field or fields 
they would break up, and a 
wide discretion might be al- 
lowed so long as the land was 
found. 

Objections can, no doubt, be 


urged against this, or, for 
that matter, against any other 
scheme. It may be said, for 
instance, that if the State 
dictates how a man shall farm, 
the State must indemnify him 
against any loss that may 
result, It does not seem that 
it would be consistent with full 
individual effort that the 
State should relieve farmers 
of their financial responsibility, 
but it should certainly give 
them some measure of protec- 
tion. The State does not 
hesitate to impose stringent 
conditions on the public in the 
interests of public health, and 
surely national safety is at 
least of equal importance. A 
builder may not erect dwellings 
according to his own will and 
pleasure, but has to conform to 
local bye-laws, the observance 
of whose conditions increases 
costs and reduces profits. <A 
dairy farmer must, in the in- 
terests of the community, pro- 
vide a certain cubic space for 
his cows; he may have to incur 
expenditure on a water supply, 
he must periodically whitewash 
the walls of his cowhouses, he 
must get rid of animals that 
the officer of the Local Author- 
ity condemns, and he must see 
that the milk he sells is up to 
a certain standard. The ob- 
servance of these conditions 
necessarily means outlay, and 
must reduce profits, but it is 
not therefore suggested that 
the State should indemnify the 
farmer against loss, Or, take 
events that are every day hap- 
pening in our midst. Men are 
being taken for the Army with 
the certain knowledge that 
their business or profession will 
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be non-existent on their return, 
and although great hardship 
and loss are recognised, the 
national necessities of the 
country are deemed to override 
all private interests. It is no 
answer to say that what is 
right in war may be wrong in 
peace. To make preparations 
in time of peace for the supply 
of food in time of war involves 
no more inconsistency than 
does the maintenance of an 
army after peace has been 
signed. But, of course, the 
production of the maximum of 
food from British land is not 
primarily a war measure at all. 
It is an economic necessity 
whose advantages would 
scarcely be lessened if the 
armies of the world were dis- 
banded to-morrow. 

Did space permit, there are 
other aspects of the subject of 
increased food production that 
might be discussed. Some look 
for a solution of the problem 
in the creation of small hold- 
ings. Personally, I am not 
impressed by the small hold- 
ing a8 an ageney in increasing 
the national food supply. The 
subdivision of land to a limited 
extent brings certain obvious 
advantages: it increases the 
opportunities at the disposal 
of the labourer for rising to 
@ more independent position ; 
it is @ means to increase rural 
population; and it stimulates 
the production of minor pro- 
ducts—such as flowers, honey, 
eggs, vegetables, and the like. 
But in regard to the produc- 
tion of the major part of the 
people’s food — wheat, oats, 
potatoes, meat, and milk— 
small holdings, as compared 
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with ordinary farms, are a 
hindrance rather than a help. 

To sum up: there are these 
three main lines of approach 
to the goal that we all desire 
toreaeh. First, we may de- 
pend on education, in the widest 
sense of the term, to improve 
the farmers’ practice. This 
would cover academic instruc- 
tion, research, local lectures, 
advisory committees, expert ad- 
vice, leaflets, field demonstra- 
tions, co-operation, Government 
aid in the supply of pure-bred 
live stock, technical literature, 
patriotism, &c. That is the 
line we have followed in: the 
past, and it has synchronised 
with a constant shrinkage of 
our tillage area. There is, 
second, the stimulus of im- 
proved profits by means of 
import duties, a minimum 
price, or a bonus on the con- 
version of grass to tillage. 
Countries which give fiscal 
protection (¢.g., Germany and 
the United States) are also 
quite as active as free-trade 
countries in respect to the 
supply of education. Our 
experience seems to prove that 
education alone, even in its 
widest sense, will not give us 
the increase of food that we 
require. We have had no 
recent experience of the action 
of direct financial help and 
fiscal protection, but there is 
no doubt that the first and 
second agencies combined will 
effect a great deal more than 
the first alone. It goes with- 
out saying that if the State 
guarantee of price, or a system 
of bounties, goes far enough, 
and if farmers have an assur- 
ance that such a policy will 
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be persistently followed, self- 
interest will see to it that the 
goods are delivered. But will 
the country grant such aid to 
agriculture, and even in this 
event, will the conditions that 
follow the war vouchsafe the 
time necessary for it to effect 
its purpose? If not, then 
some measure of compulsion 
seems inevitable, and its justi- 
fication must be sought in the 
magnitude of the issues at 
stake. 

Farmers are no more selfish 
than other sections of the in- 
dustrial community, but some 
of them want reminding that 
the land which they handle is 
the prime agent of produc- 
tion, and, as such, their con- 
trol over it carries great 
national responsibilities. It 
is to be doubted if many 
farmers have, in the past, 
thought much about this as- 
pect of their business, though 


there has been healthy personal 
rivalry in regard to crops and 
stock, As a farmer myself, I 
quote with some diffidence a 
passage from Professor Dau- 
beny’s Lectures on Roman Hus- 
bandry: “Agriculture, Cato 
begins by remarking, is pre- 
ferable to merchandise, as 
being less hazardous, and to 
usury as being a more honour- 
able occupation. Whilst our 
ancestors regarded a usurer 
as more degraded even than 
a@ robber, they considered it 
the highest honour that could 
be paid to a citizen to call him 
a good farmer, and indeed the 
best soldiers and the bravest 
citizens have ever been taken 
from the cultivators of the 
soil.” This is a character that 
British farmers should be en- 
couraged to merit. 

WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, 


Sibthorpian Professor of 
Rural Economy, Oxford. 
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TALES OF A GASPIPE OFFICER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ADVENTURES OF A DESPATCH RIDER.’ 


Military cyclists are popularly known as the Gaspipe Cavalry.—Daily Paper. 


PART II, WITH THE IRISH DIVISION (continued). 


IV. BACK AGAIN. 


You may have read! how, 
for many soul - destroying 
months, the Irish Cyclists pre- 
pared ; how at last the Chan- 
nel was crossed in a lively gale; 
how after certain adventures 
they detrained one wet night 
ten miles from the nearest 
Boche ; and how, struggling to 
the top of a rise against a testy 
head-wind and a flurry of rain, 
they saw the lights of the Line 
and heard the guns, 

Away from the hissing flares, 
the banging of the trucks, the 
long-winded shrieks of the 
French engines, the weary 
shouted orders, the mixed smell 
of horses and stale food and 
wet coal; from all the cheerful 
but hurried uproar of the sta- 
tion, it was dark on the road 
and lonely. They did not know 
whether the guns were near or 
far. Sentries, their shoulders 
covered with shining capes or 
waterproof sheets, stepped out 
from nowhere and challenged 
mysteriously. Their guide, too, 
hesitated, and once turned back, 
saying the road was dangerous, 
The tired men thought that 
this black night they might be 


led along perilous tracks fringed 
with sniper-ridden trees. The 
youngest officer dared not strike 
a match for fear some Hun 
should take a more careful aim. 
It was the Front. 

If the Gaspipe had realised 
how they felt and had seen fit 
for the moment to stop explain- 
ing to the guide the character 
and ultimate abode of guides, 
he might have pointed out that 
even in the bad old days Fritz 
had never penetrated ten miles 
behind our lines. But the Gas- 
pipe was longing for billets and 
the day. 

The guide, a sergeant in that 
stubborn corps the military 
police, had murmured at the 
station how exceedingly lucky 
it was that he and not an in- 
terpreter was to lead. He 
knew the country like a book, 
day or night, wet or fine. 

“We don’t want to see all the 
country,” it was urged; “not 
all of it—only just that little 
bit on either side of the most 
direct road to our billets,” 

But the guide was an errant 
humourist. He led them along 
nightmare and roundabout 





1 In the March number of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 1916. 
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roads, protesting that he used 
to cycle a bit as a boy himself, 
and that all other roads were 
dangerous, Finally, when he 
trotted gallantly into a village 
suspiciously like a village they 
had ridden through half an 
hour or so before, he remarked 
with a horrid laugh that the 
longest way round was the 
shortest way home. 

At four in the morning a 
feeble and dispersed column of 
soaked and weary cyclists, led 
by a maddened officer and a 
subdued guide, halted outside a 
mean and filthy little village. 
An apologetic interpreter came 
to meet them with the news 
that billets had been carefully 
arranged for a third of their 
company. The remaining bil- 
lets were occupied. The Gas- 
pipe looked at the sticky mud 
on the uneven cobbles and at 
the shabby farms. He smelt 
the smell, then discovering the 
truth from the interpreter, said 
joyously— 

“This is indeed France. 
Where is the estaminet ?” 

Some sort of shelter was 
found for all the men. The 
officers crowded into an estami- 
net, where a weary little dark 
woman, without a word of com- 
plaint, bustled round and made 
them steaming hot coffee, cut 
them bread-and-butter, and 
showed them where they could 
sleep. ... 

They rose late, ashamed of 
the night’s fears and eager 
for bold adventures; but 
the village at first chilled 
them. Surrounded by fields 
of black mud, the dirty little 
houses, for the most part al- 
most farms, irregularly fringed 


a narrow street of pavé, slip- 
pery with evil grease. The 
rickety barns were filled with 
the effluvia of drying clothes, 
ordure, tinned stuff, stale 
cooked food, and rifie oil, The 
dripping midden - heaps, sub- 
dued by the slow, persistent 
rain, thickened and poisoned 
the air. From the kitchens 
escaped the faint blue smoke 
and everlasting odour of fry- 
ing fat. The dingy estaminets 
were like empty glasses of bad 
beer into which worse coffee 
had been poured. All the 
roads from the village were 
streaming and polluted and 
covered with a smear of vis- 
cous mud. December in the 
country behind the Loos 
salient is never pleasant, and 
Houchin is the dismallest 
village that ever was. 

But the Irishmen were sing- 
ing and laughing with the 
excitement they could not 
suppress; and when the 
General walked in to tell 
them that his car was stuck 
a mile away, the cheeriest 
party set out to dig under it 
and drag it out with ropes. 

Then word came that they 
were to move up nearer to 
the Line, in order to repair 
some old trenches. There 
were shouts of joy. Nearer 
the Line was nearer the Line 
to them, even if to the 
initiated work on third or 
fourth line trenches does not 
appear to hold the elements 
of hilarious or romantic 
fighting. 

So the next morning they 
started off, and halting to 
verify the road, watched pass 
a battalion of infantry from 
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the trenches—infinitely weary 
but half-smiling men, wholly 
covered with mud and chalk. 
Some had bound sackcloth 
round their legs to above 
their knees, some were limp- 


‘ing quickly in a desperate 


effort to keep up—all looked 
strained and beaten about, 
It was the Cyolists’ first sight 
of war. 


II, 


An officer once told me he 
had refused an _ interesting, 
well-paid job at the Base, 
because he ‘‘ wanted to see it 
through, and could not leave it 
now.” The cynic will say he 
was not in the infantry. True, 
for he commanded one of those 
odd units that lately-arrived 
infantry subalterns, who do 
not understand, are inclined 
to treat with condescension 
and envy. The man did not 
want to see it through be- 
cause he had been comfortable 
and safe. In the unbearable 
first winter of the war he had 
existed for forty days in the 
first line without once going 
down a communication trench ; 
held a 300 yards’ gap with 
two machine-guns and no 
ammunition; lived for days 
together on casualties’ packs 
and water that was nothing 
but distilled essence of dead 
men. He had been through 
these noisome, incredible 
months, the like of which 
we shall never see again, 
when we had nothing except 
endurance, and the German 
everything except victory. 

First, there is the fascina- 
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Finally, they came to a large 
group of mine buildings, and 
Cicero was sent to see the 
corons, or workmen’s cottages, 
in which the company had 
been ordered to billet. Of 
course they were full; but 
with tact and energy cover 
was found for the men in 
the lamp-room, the engine- 
room, attios, and tents. 


tion of the game, Old hands 
who have seen the drama 
unfold cannot go away until 
the curtain has been rung 
down, in case they should be 
called upon to play again a 
part upon the stage. The 
story of the great marches, 
the early open battles, the 
holding of a tenuous line 
against overwhelming num- 
bers and skill and ammuni- 
tion, the desperate futile at- 
tempts at premature offensives, 
the pouring of shells and men 
into the country, the slow but 
remorseless change from in- 
feriority to equality, and from 
equality to the definite fact 
of being superior to the enemy 
in everything that counts, the 
industrious preparations for 
the first of the big successful 
attacks, the launching of it, 
and the sagging and crack- 
ing of the whole German line 
—that is a story which must 
thrill and amaze those who 
read its chapters. Think of 
the old hands who have not 
read but taken part. Can 
you wonder that they want 
to see it through ? : 

Then some of us have a 
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curious perverted affection for 
the forlorn country from Loos 
to Ypres. Down south we have 
not seen and do not know. 
It is the line from Loos to 
the north that holds memories. 
In Maroc, that red - brick 
wilderness of shattered villas 
and workmen’s cottages, with 
their hidden mysteries and 
broken, sprawling mines and 
factories and rectangular over- 
grown gardens,—do you re- 
member, Schnapps, how the 
Gaspipe came through squalid 
Les Brebis on a sunny morn- 
ing, how he climbed up the 
rickety ladder to look at the 
Hun, then walked along the 
rural trenches from which you 
can see the sinister Double 
Crassier, the great rusty 
belt of German wire sidling 
up the hill to the craters 
above Loos, the peaceful vil- 
lage and huge tangled metal- 
work of the mine buildings? 
We have gazed very often at 
the little city of vermilion 
roofs, the three gaunt eleva- 
tors, and the big shining white 
tower of the Metallurgique. 
And the trenches—the dismal 
stretch of sodden, blood-stained, 
roughly piled sand-bags west 
of the Sunken Road—or when 
we went looking at the fire 
steps in front of the Chalk 
Pit Wood or behind the 


‘Hulluch craters? Go north of 


the canal. It is something to 
have been in Violaines, to 
have seen Givenchy and 
Festubert and Richebourg 
St Vaast before they were 
touched by shells. Now 
you must look carefully in 
the rank grass for the foun- 
dations of the estaminets that 


two years ago were brigade 
headquarters. Those officers 
who sometimes enter Béthune 
may try and imagine the 
morning on which the in- 
habitants turned out to watch 
curiously the first English 
troops they had seen press 
hurriedly through to secure 
the left flank of the French. 
Farther north, it is a long 
time since a brigade selected 
Cockshy House, not far from 
Laventie, and found the Ger- 
mans had stolen the spoons; 
since the first shell startled 
Neuve LEglise; since that 
abominable bit of road near 
Dranoutre was repaired ; since 
French headquarters were at 
Dickebusch; since we went 
looking for a piano in the 
chateau at Vormezeele; since 
cocktails were sold in Ypres; 
since we used to think Poper- 
inghe the safest place in the 
world, and go for tea to that 
best of pdtisseries; since the 
Boche experimented with gas- 
shells on the chateau at 
Boesinghe. It is good to go 
back to these towns and vil- 
lages and inns even in their 
desolation. It would be better 
to return, as we shall, to that 
cake-shop at St Quentin and 
the view of Mons from above 
Athis.... 

Sometime in the distance, 
when by the mint-beds of the 
Windrush you wander lazily 
and dream a vague dream of 
the old dim war, you will see 
and understand what now would 
surely repel any man— the 
sights and sounds and smells of 
the country behind the Line. 
The long straight roads with 
battalions marching, and the 
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strings of lorries with the smell 
they leave behind of petrol, hot 
grease, and dust; the dilapi- 
dated little French carts, the 
dainty motor ambulances, and 
the old men in blue tunics and 
steel helmets slowly repairing. 
You will remember how you 
wondered whether you ought 
to salute that car—there was a 
flash of red. Then the towns 
swarm with mess carts, and 
limbers, and officers on horse- 
back, and any number of odd, 
aimless men. The stuffy, 
brightly-lighted coiffewr is al- 
ways crowded, and ruled im- 
periously by Madame’s harsh 
voice. Officers are carrying 
bottles and tins and boxes from 
the canteen to their limbers or 
carts. Farther forward all the 
billets are numbered and tick- 
eted. It is a cold wet evening, 
and the men, who a moment 
ago marched in singing, are 
wearily tramping round in 
small groups under their cor- 
porals looking for the barns or 
the sheds where they have been 
told to sleep. . . . The villages 
are full of lazy, lounging men, 
resting orin reserve. You will 
not have forgotten all the little 
notices: “ Washing for officers 
and soldiers”—‘ Eggs, chips, 
beer” — “English beer’ — 
“Teas, eggs, butter, chips ”— 
“ Officers’ Tea Rooms”; min- 
gled with “D.A.D.0.S.” — 
“C.R.E.”—“C, Mess ”—“ Pio- 
neer Stores,” and all the rest 
of them. Off the muddy roads 
are always parked transport 
and horse-standings, stout but 
flimsy-looking sheds, with the 
muddiest cart tracks in the 
world. Farther forward still 
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are the shattered villages. In- 
numerable wires fringe and 
cross every road and track. 
Hidden batteries appear in odd 
places, and great heaps of wire 
and timber, bombs, and stores 
miscellaneous are scattered 
everywhere. Little graveyards 
and odd graves lie serenely 
by the roadside. Then in a 
rough country lane or in the 
middle of some collapsed mine 
buildings, you came toa newly- 
painted board — “SOUTHERN 
uP.” You used to enter the 
trench here, walking carefully 
on the slippery boards and 
smelling that deathly earthy 
smell, and so to that trench, 
which is like all other trenches 
except that sentries are looking 
through periscopes. 

Such a catalogue of facts 
must fail. What you remem- 
ber of the sights and smells is 
perhaps the swollen, green body 
of the fellow who was gassed, 
or the acrid fume and dull near 
thuds when you walked down a 
communication trench between 
batteries that were firing ‘‘ gun- 
fire five seconds,” or the stench 
of frying fat and stale coffee in 
the kitchen of your billet, or 
the rush and clear singing of 
little bits, the thumps of flying 
clods, the scream, the curse, and 
the cold, queasy feeling in the 
stomach when the Boche opened 
on your trench. But perhaps 
even a catalogue can help those 
to understand why some want 
to live it through. . . . And 
in Flanders, mud, raiv, and 
cheerless weather are looked 
for, because fine weather in 
Flanders is a strange state of 


affairs. ... 
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Vv. ODD JOBS: AND SOME MINOR ARTS. 


a. 


Cyclists in France have a 
Past and a Future but no very 
glorious Present. They look 
back with longing at those 
great days when they held on 
for that extra quarter of an 
hour to cover the retreat of 
the Division’s rearguard, or 
when, advancing, they pedalled 
merrily ahead, rounding up all 
the odd Boches who might 
lurk behind hedges and in 
farms, to the confusion of the 
blind infantry, and occasionally 
engaging in cheery little actions 
with obstinate rearguards, The 
Cyclists then were like terriers, 
snuffing round in the highest 
spirits. One day, the Cyclists 
tell you, the Boche line will 
break. Only the ignorant in- 
fantry, with their parochial 
ideas on the eternity of trench 
warfare, believe that peace will 
be declared with the Germans 
at La Bassée. Great, discon- 
nected armies will retire east- 
ward sullenly, or perhaps the 
enemy will go back to a second 
line for a start, leaving rear- 
guards. . . . Then the terriers 
will come into their own again, 
snuffing, biting, and yapping 
at Fritz’s dignitied heels, smell- 
ing out machine-guns and mined 
roads, drawing woods, clearing 
farmsteads. Infantry think in 
yards, Cyclists in miles. If ever 
the infantry are to advance in 
column of route, somebody must 
see that the long column does 
not find itself in company that 
it would prefer to meet in quite 
another formation. 


Meanwhile there are odd jobs 
to be done, all sorts of odd jobs, 
some in the front line and some 
behind it. The Cyclists must 
keep fit for the Day. 

Perhaps infantry may read 
what I write. So let me write 
this. The Cyclists may do now 
those little jobs for which you 
have no time or men, The 
may not now “ go over the top” 
or spend all their time in the 
trenches — though some bat- 
talions must remember how a 
few platoons of stout, cheery, 
and always willing men came 
to give them a hand—but let 
the infantry never forget that 
without the Cyclists the Great 
Retreat would have been a 
blacker nightmare than it was, 
that without the Cyclists the 
Great Advance would have 
been less rapid than it was, 
that in October of 14 it was 
the Cyclists who rallied the 
infantry when the Germans 
broke through at Violaines. 

So every morning Fitz, the 
Babe, or another pushed along 
the pavé into Nceux-les- Mines, 
between the slag-heaps, to 
Mazingarbe, and on to those 
curious out-of-the-way places 
where second and third line 
defences run, or along the 
railway track to the bumpiest 
of all roads, or through mean 
Sailly-Labourse. They stacked 
their cycles neatly by the road- 
side, marched across clinging 
plough to some rakish old 
trenches, and set to work 
building up traverses, resur- 
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recting fire-steps, exhuming 
dug-outs, thickening parapets, 
until the trenehes looked no 
longer rakish but neat and 


.good and new, even if laid 


out on rather an old-fashioned 
plan. Expert advice and un- 
truthful information were pro- 
vided copiously and for nothing 
by @ sapper sergeant. 

It was all novel and tre- 
mendously exciting —and oc- 
casionally shells did come 
their way. One night the 
Babe returned with a tale of 
how a big shell had exploded 
just off the road, covering 
them with mud. A solitary 
shell is just a solitary shell, 
but to this band of Irish 
warriors it was the begin- 
ning of a new life: it was 
the reason for those weary 
months at Mallow, Ballyvonare, 
Ballyhooly, Fermoy, and Pir- 
bright. ... : 

The Gaspipe going his rounds 
would find Fitz and Bill in 
pipes and shirt-sleeves remak- 
ing with deliberate care a 
model bay, Cicero would be 
holding forth on the theory 
of revetting, or George, looking 
very chilly, would be marching 
stern-eyed up and down out- 
side the trench. Brady D., 
the wit of the company, lean- 
ing gracefully on a spade, with 
his sallies would be encourag- 
ing the others to work before 
going off to find an abandoned 
dug-out in which to read a 
pink paper at his ease. 

Just in front were two big 
guns. Some days the gunners 
would fire them, but every 
day two servants under the 
elequent and enthusiastic in- 
struction of the Colonel were 
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planting things that never 
grew. I went back a year 
later to see. 

Three miles away against 
the sky were the houses of 
Maroc on a slight ridge that, 
crossed by the Lens road, 
stretched away to the north- 
ward. The ridge was covered 
with a delicate tracery of white 
lines — the rearward chalk 
trenches of the salient. Be- 
tween the slope and the work- 
ing Irishmen was a big mining 
village, often shelled, domin- 
ated by a black pyramid of a 
slag- heap. If you examine 
that white tracery of used and 
disused trenches carefully you 
will see that one line runs 
parallel with the crest of the 
ridge and just belowit. That 
is the old German line. Two 
or three hundred yards nearer 
is another line, the old British 
line. You are looking at the 
battlefield of Loos, for Loos 
itself and the Chalk Pit 
Wood are in the valley be- 
yond the ridge, while the next 
slope is Hill 70. Or again 
walk out in front of the big 
mining village and turn to 
your left. That. low black 
squat thing is the monstrous 
Dump, those earthworks the 
Hohenzollern Redoubt, and far 
away, glistening pink in the 
sun, is the shattered ruin of 
Givenchy church. 

The Babe and his fellows 
had nothing yet to do with 
trenches. They only knew of 
them as dangerous places to 
be avoided. But, lest your 
appetite should have been 
whetted by the sight of the 
rearward trenches of the Line, 
later I will take you through 
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those trenches and tell you all 
about a battle, of which you 


probably know nothing, fought 
on the field of Loos. 


II, 


Repairing old trenches, with 
a shell or two dropping near 
every few days, is a gentle in- 
troduction to the lesser arts of 
war. The Irishmen learnt that 
the report of a gun and the 
explosion of a shell, though 
both loud, are not necessarily 
similar—that if you stop your 
work to watch the “ Archies” 
the work will take a long time 
to do—that sappers are not 
always truthful. They began 
to know the different kinds of 
gun by sight and by noise. 
Soon they were finding their 
way with tolerable ease 
amongst that complex organ- 
isation which lies hidden in 
ruined houses and chateaux 
and mine buildings. They 
started to read the com- 
muniqués with eagerness and 
discuss them with an expert 
knowledge. They brought back 
from quartermaster’s stores 
and other such temples of 
truth the most incredible and 
fantastic rumours. They were 
fed to satiety with stories 
of the battle of Loos, which 
had scarcely finished its ugly 
course when the Irishmen 
Soon the 
gloss of newness was replaced 
by a veteran roughness and 
understanding. 

Never look as if you were 
going to fight, is the warning 
for the novice. A revolver is 
carried only in the front line 
trenches, and not always there. 
Staff officers stroll round the 


trenches wearing an immac- 
ulate Sam Browne devoid of 
military ornament. That is 
the fault of stationary war- 
fare. In some safe and pleas- 
ant mansion the G.8.O.I. of a 
Division enjoys an excellent 
lunch and smokes a_ good 
cigar. The car comes round 
at half-past two. At half- 
past six he returns, and an 
hour later sits down to a 
dinner even more excellent 
than his lunch. Yet between 
dinner and lunch the G.S.O.I. 
may have been within 100 
yards or so of the Boche. 
Why carry a revolver? The 
chance that you will meet a 
German while you are taking 
a laborious walk round the 
trenches is microscopic. You 
require only a stick, a gas- 
helmet, a steel helmet, and a 
small flask, 

The history of steel helmets 
differs from that of revolvers. 
If an officer were to spend a 
few days or nights walking 
from one end of an Army 
front to the other, it would 
be the most consummate good 
fortune if he met a German, 
but he would be quite certain 
to meet a number of shells, 
grenades, Minnies, and bullets 
sufficient to test his helmet. 
Yet, unlike the French, whose 
paveurs, or road - menders, 
are equipped with picturesque 
casques, the “tin hat” is 
rarely worn except when in, 
going to, or coming from the 
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trenches. It is a protection 
useful in certain localities, not 
@ universal article of attire. 
The old days, when officers 
wore something because it was 
comfortable and efficient, are 
gone, Immediately you leave 
@ communication trench you 
must be neat and smart and 
like everybody else. There 
are still exceptions. Rebinson, 
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a Brigade-Major, used in the 
Somme to stroll up to his Ad- 
vanced Brigade Headquarters 
in slacks, carrying habitually a 
few bottles, just as,a year and 
a half ago, at Wulverghem, 
every man—be he guide, ser- 
vant, or relief—used to carry 
up a piece of wood and a 
sandbag or two when he went 
to the trenches. 


IIl. 


The Cyclists were billeted in 
and near a large group of mine 
buildings. The officers lived 
in some streets of small work- 
men’s cottages, Settling down, 
they all learnt to know a little 
of the people in the north of 
France and to respect them 
greatly. All the men have 
gone. Only women and grand- 
fathers and boys remain. It is 
impossible for those at home to 
picture a country in which 
there are No men of fighting 
age left, for in France the net 
is cast very wide. There are 
practically no exemptions at 
all_—but the old men, the 
women, and the children still 
carry on. Doddering ancients 
turn from slippered fireside to 
guidea plough. Boys struggle 
desperately and successfully 
with sowing- machines that 
were meant to be managed by 
two grown men. Labour is 
replaced by overtime. Every- 
body goes out into the fields 
when it is still dark; and 
riding home in the dusk, you 
can hear, even if you can- 
not see, the machines and 
the people working in the 
fields, 


Remember, too, that a foreign 
if allied army has been bil- 
leted on thé country since 
October of ’14 without respite. 
We pay well, but soldiery, if 
no longer brutal and licentious, 
are thoughtless and a hindrance 
to those already unfairly han- 
dicapped. 

The Irishmen found them- 
selves at home. They were 
Catholic, and many of them 
workers on the land. They 
were welcomed by the kindly, 
cheerful old French priests 
—all the young French priests 
had been called up — and 
possessed, it would seem, a dim 
ancestral bond with their hosts. 
They made friends more quickly 
and more warmly than any 
English or Scottish soldiers. 
Before they had been a day in 
the place O’Reilly was helping 
to carry the water, Paddy had 
an eye to the children, and 
Mike with his arms on the 
fence was breathing sweet 
nothings to the laughing, work- 
ing daughters. 

The Gaspipe was billeted 
with Mme. Detrenne. There 
were two little clean bedrooms 
in the cottage, one for him and 
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one for Madame and the four 
children. Downstairs, you went 
through the kitchen into a small 
parlour full of ornaments and 
wax flowers and photographs 
and certificates of the prowess 
of Corporal Detrenne, who it 
appeared had won many 
cross-country races and given 
abundant satisfaction to the 
authorities. Madame was a 
curt, energetic, middle - sized 
blowsy woman; but the work 
ef the house was done by 
Detrenne’s sister, She was tall, 
finely built, with large eyes and 
a wealth of dull brown hair. 
She lived in another cottage, 
but spent all her time tend- 
ing the children, more parti- 
cularly Robert, who, having 
reached the age of three, ob- 
jected loudly to breeches be- 
tween the hours of four and 
six, and could only be stopped 
by the big officer coming into 
the kitchen and flashing his elec- 
tric torch. Robert would stare 
open-mouthed, then chuckle 
delightedly and try toe cateh 
the beam of light. The women 
were overflowing with kind- 
ness. If they saw the officer 
looking cold they would dash in 
to make a fire. If the lamp was 
burning ill, they would bring 
him multitudinous candles. 
The only trouble was that 
once a week Detrenne’s sister 
took a bath in the kitchen, an 
unusual custom that Madame 
never imitated. Then, if the 
Gaspipe wished to enter the 
parlour, used as an orderly- 
room, he would find the door 
barred. If there was no 
urgent reason why he should 
enter, he would smoke a 
philosophic pipe outside. If 


some Army Form or paper 
had to be found immediately, 
he went on knocking. Then, 
after an interval, Detrenne’s 
sister would unbar the door 
and disappear upstairs for a 
moment in a flurry of dra- 
peries and dull-brown hair. 
The Gaspipe entered his or- 
derly- room and came out 
quickly, er shutting his door 
with a loud bang, enabled 
Venus to return to her bath. 

One night, rather late, Fitz 
was in the parlour with the 
Gaspipe when a French soldier 
entered the kitchen. The Gas- 
pipe was expecting the inter- 
preter, so Fitz, who speaks 
wonderful French, went out, 
welcomed him, and taking his 
overcoat from him hung it up. 
Detrenne laughed, murmuring 
politely that so courteous were 
the English they hung up your 
own overcoat for you in your 
own house. Fitz came back 
with a blush, tactfully shut- 
ting the door. Now this is 
war-time and the nerth of 
France, so there were no 
effusive shouts and gesticula- 
tions behind the door. De- 
trenne and his wife greeted 
each other with the quiet 
affection that novelists so 
feelingly attach to the meet- 
ing of Jack, who has just 
come back from big - game 
shooting and James Dickson, 
his father’s friend, who per- 
suaded him to try Nairobi 
instead of suicide. The Nord 
is very nearly as undemon- 
strative as the north of Eng- 
land, and patronises the Midi 
with the same contemptuous 
indulgence that your Lanca- 
shire lad uses towards the 
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dull but flighty inhabitants of 
the south of England... 
In a few minutes the door 
was opened, and Detrenne 
came forward to ask us if we 
would do him the honour of 
sharing «a bottle of wine. 
Fitz had to go, but the Gas- 
pipe remained to sip the good 
red wine and talk of the war, 
Detrenne was a quiet, bearded, 
wiry man of forty, holding the 
rank of Adjutant in the in- 
fantry—a rank slightly higher 
than that of Regimental Ser- 
geant-Major. He had walked 
some twenty miles from the 
trenches near Arras, but did 
not seem tired. Although he 
had been in many battles from 
the Aisne onwards, he would 
not talk of his own exploits. 
His Legion @honneur ? It was 
a mere nothing! As M. le 
Capitaine would realise, one 
could not serve for so long 
without meeting “the chance.” 
And if one did not take “the 
chance ”—pouf !|—it was one’s 
own fault. If one did—well, 
one thanked the good God for 
the opportunity. No, he would 
prefer to talk of the big guns 
of the British. The rumbling 
and the growling of the British 
big guns in the north was 
very cheering. When the wind 
came from the north and the 
thunder was more distinctly 
heard, they smiled at each 
other in the trenches, mur- 
muring with a significance— 
Les Anglais! The British 
bomb was good too, but the 
soixante-quinze...! Yes, he 
had heard that 18-pdr. shrap- 
nel was marvellously effective. 
. . . So they talked into the 
small hours of the morning, 
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while Madame sat quietly by 
with shining eyes, sometimes 
quietly interrupting with a 
word of explanation, some- 
times endeavouring to force 
Detrenne to speak about him- 
self, sometimes translating, be- 
cause she was now acquainted 
with the vile accent of M. le 
Capitaine. 

In the morning Detrenne 
put on an old coat and spent 
an hour or two pruning his 
favourite roses. Then he 
slipped down to the estaminet, 
while Madame remained at 
home working with Detrenne’s 
sister, both cheerful, singing a 
little, and demurely proud 
when the neighbours came to 
call. 

Hight days later Detrenne 
put on his greatcoat, took up 
his stick, quietly kissed his 
wife, and walked back to the 
trenches—twenty miles... . 
The children seemed a little 
fractious that evening, and, 
when the next night Mme. 
Dupont heard that her hus- 
band had been killed, Madame 
looked strained and anxious; 
but Detrenne’s sister, who did 
most of the work, was as calm 
and unruffied as ever. 

So the Irishmen learnt that 
if an officer takes the trouble 
to find out a little about the 
people amongst whom he is 
living; if he pays them the 
ordinary small courtesies of 
French life; if he realises that, 
though the women may seem 
a little extortionate in their 
charges, they are only trying 
to make their stewardship a 
success while the husband or 
the son is fighting; if, when 
the officer comes in to a billet in 
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the evening he does not expect 
Madame, who during the day 
has done more than two men’s 
werk, to be in the sweetest of 
tempers—he will consider him- 
self indeed lucky that the 
war has set him down among 
such honest, kindly, clever 
people... . 

Jackson has lived for twenty 
months between Béthune and 
Laventie. At four o’clock he 
returns from visiting his guns 
in the Line. Maman makes 
up the fire. Jackson takes off 
his boots. His socks are seen 
to be wet. She beseeches him 
to go and change them. Papa 
enters from the field. Jackson 
deseribes the trenches accur- 
ately but crudely. They all 
smile in sympathy. ... After 
tea Jackson comes down into 
the kitchen, chaffing Adrienne, 
a fine handsome girl of seven- 
teen, who counter-attacks with 
vigour, Julienne, the pretty, 
conceited little “flapper,” who 
has come from La Gorgue to 
help with the potatoes, laughs 
self-consciously. Louis, the 
small boy who is doing a 
man’s work in the fields, in- 
tervenes loudly, to be sternly 
squashed by Papa. Then they 
settle down, Adrienne to mend- 
ing Jackson’s socks. Maman 
stands, as always, with folded 
arms over the stove. Julienne 
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and Louis are grinning at each 
other. Jackson, who can do 
anything with his fingers, is 
sewing Louis’ initials on to 
pillow-cases, under the hilari- 
ous criticism of Adrienne, or 
discussing the contents of that 
excellent little paper, the Tele- 
gramme, with Papa. There 
are the old family jokes, 
“Péronne n’est pas prise,” 
and exclamations of “beaucoup 
peur” when a gun is fired; 
full of resourceful humour is 
our M. le Commandant Jack- 
son, and full of good tales and 
local gossip. He knows how 
Mme. Guyot, who has the big 
house over by La Vallée, is 
really a carpenter’s daughter 
of Richebourg, although she 
always pretends she came from 
Paris. He knows how Mme. 
Carette across the way hates 
officers’ servants in her kitchen, 
and what Adéle’s brother is 
doing. He can tell you funny 
stories about M. Bogart, the 
cheerful wine-merchant of La- 
ventie. He hates the Boche, 
as any northerner should, and 
sometimes, though his French 
is not Parisian (and all the 
better! What is Paris com- 
pared to the stout people of 
the Pas de Calais?), he brings 
out a word of patois, “ Ha, 
Adéle, ching! sous pour la 
biire!” |...» 





1 Pronounced “ shank” =obviously “cing.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON A FAMOUS ANONYMOUS “ LETTER.” 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL 


In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century a host of 
writers took the utmost liberty 
which the law afforded of pub- 
lishing scathing invective of 
the most personal nature aimed 
against the character of per- 
sons who, for one reason or 
another, had incurred their dis- 
pleasure. Parliamentary pro- 
cedure admitted no _ public 
reporting of the opinions voiced 
by the members, and interpel- 
lation of the Ministers on ques- 
tions of public importance was 
not yet asystem, Anonymeus 
writing brought to a fine art 
instructed the public mind, and 
even influenced the fortunes of 
those attacked. 

The Letters of Junius, those 
appearing in the ‘North Briton,’ 
and many others under various 
signatures, have become famous, 
not only as examples of style, 
but as political documents of 
importance. The authors of 
the majority are unknown, and 
it has for long been an interest- 
ing object of literary research 
to collect evidence of their 
identity. 

Among the anonymous letters 
which have acquired notoriety, 
one of the earliest appeared on 
the 23rd September 1760 in 
pamphlet form, “ printed for J. 
Burd, opposite St Dunstans 
Church in Fleet Street”; it 


R. MAHON, C.B., C.S.I. 


was entitled ‘A Letter to an 
Honourable Brigadier-General, 
Commander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s Forces in Canada.” 
The person attacked was the 
Honourable George Townshend, 
afterwards the first Marquess 
Townshend, and the writer em- 
ployed his utmost efforts to 
hold up to contempt and ridi- 
cule the action of this officer 
when serving as a brigadier- 
general during Wolfe’s Quebec 
campaign of 1759. 

With the character of George 
Townshend I am not concerned, 
though it may be said that the 
sober facts of history do not 
bear out the truth of the alle- 
gations; but the authorship of 
the Letter is an interesting 
problem, the more so that much 
has been written, and with 
considerable force, to show that 
the writer of the Letter was 
also responsible for the famous 
Junius series. While collecting 
information on a different sub- 
ject, chance has thrown in my 
way some details which have 
not so far appeared in the 
various critical works dealing 
with the Letter or with Junius, 
and these will perhaps be of 
interest. 

The Letter itself is too long? 
to reproduce, but the extracts 
given below are sufficient to 
indicate the nature of the at- 





1 It is printed in full in Colonel (now Major-General, of Kut-el-Amara fame) 
C. V. Townshend’s ‘ Life of George, First Marquess Townshend’ (Murray). 
See also ‘London Magazine,’ 1760, and other magazines of the period. 
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tack, and clearly demonstrate 
that the writer was in close 
touch with the events of the 
Quebec campaign. Thus: “ Ar- 
dent in the pursuit of glory 
and the applause of your coun- 
try, you generously violated 
the rules of war and risked the 
resentment of your superior 
officer. You signed the Articles 
of Capitulation without his 
knowledge. . . . He was not 
insensible of the indignity ; 
but you asked his pardon, and 
languishing under his wounds 
he accepted your submission.” 

Now, a very direct connec- 
tion between this statement 
and what actually happened is 
obtainable from the correspond- 
ence that passed between the 
persons concerned. On the 
18th September 1759, that is 
the day of the surrender of 
Quebec, General Monckton 
wrote to Townshend from on 
shipboard, where he lay 
wounded: “My dear Town- 
shend,— You are one of the last 
men in the world that could 
give me offence, and I do most 
sincerely assure you that I 
never said anything pro or con, 
except that I did suppose I 
should see the Capitulation be- 
fore it was signed, and that to 
Admiral Saunders and Colonel 
Carleton, the latter of whom was 
of that opinion.” 

A consideration of this letter 
limits the original source of the 
information of the anonymous 
writer to two persons, Saunders 


and Carleton. Apart from the 
fact that Admiral Saunders? 
signed the Capitulation to- 
gether with Townshend at 
eight o’clock on the morning 
of the 18th September, he 
was noted for his reticence, 
and was not in the least 
likely to raise any objection 
to a deed to which he had 
been a party. Thus the onus 
of making public the conver- 
sation referred to in General 
Monckton’s letter certainly 
appears to fall on Carleton.® 
The Capitulation had been 
proposed by the French eom- 
mander on the afternoon of 
the 17th. It is clear from 
Monckton’s letter that he had 
been apprised of the fact 
some time in the evening of 
the same date, and it is also 
clear that, after the signing 
on the following morning, 
Townshend had become aware 
that camp gossip attributed to 
him a too hasty completion of 
the affair and discourtesy to 
Monckton, and had written to 
explain his action. We must 
remember, too, that Carleton, 
though he had fallen away 
from grace on at least one 
occasion, was nevertheless 
Wolfe’s man, and, as such, 
bitterly opposed to Town- 
shend, and likely to spread 
reports antagonistic to him. 
In the Letter are also the 
following sentences: “Though 
you had formally entered your 
protest against attacking the 





1 General Monckton is referred to. 


2 Admiral Saunders was in chief naval command of the fleet at Quebec. 

3 Colonel Guy Carleton was Quartermaster-General of Wolfe’s army. 

4 Captain Bell’s diary, under date 3lst July, refers to “Colonel Carleton’s 
abominable behaviour to General [Wolfe].” 
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place, you alone enjoyed the 
honours of its being taken”; 
and again: “ Especially after 
you had entered your solemn 
protest against his plans for 
attacking the enemy”; and 
again: “Against whose last 
desperate attempt you pro- 
tested in form.” It is known 
that Townshend and the other 
two brigadiers, Monckton and 
Murray, had protested against 
certain proposals of the Com- 
mander (Wolfe), but such 
protests were no doubt made 
at the Council table, and in 
the presence only of officers 
on Wolfe’s staff; and of these, 
Carleton, Barré, and the aide- 
de-camp, Captain Bell, were 
the most prominent and the 
most likely, as confidants of 
Wolfe, to have been present. 
A correspondence between the 
Brigadiers, which took place a 
fortnight after the Capitula- 
tion, throws a good deal of 
light on this phase of the 
affair. The first letter is from 
Townshend to Murray, dated 
5th October (1759): “General 
Monckton has a copy of all 
the letters now become so in- 
teresting to us. He told me 
he would give you a copy of 
them, and he agreed that I 
might as well take the or- 
iginals home with me, as our 
proofs cannot be too circum- 
stantially authentic. Do you 
agree? I think I should have 
a copy of the paper to General 
Wolfe concerning his intended 
landing higher up the river. 
We are then in possession of 
all the negociations of the 


Campaign as far as we are 
concerned, and when in pos- 
session of such proofs, one 
may hope to escape the cen- 
sure of upright and rational 
men, tho’ perhaps no authori- 
ties can secure a man from 
defamation which is the off- 
spring of ignorance and 
faction.” 

To this Murray replied on 
the same date: “I shall look 
for the letter you mention, 
take a copy of it, and deposit 
the original with you. Since 
so black a lie was propagated 
[my italics], I think myself 
very happy that you will be 
on the spot to contradict what- 
ever ignorance or faction may 
suggest. I have no copy of 
the paper I sent by you to 
General Wolfe concerning his 
scheme of landing between 
Pointe aux Trembles and St 
Augustin, but the public orders 
are sufficient proof of his in- 
tention te do it, and likewise 
of the suddenness of the 
thought of landing where we 
did... I wish his friends 
had not been 80 much our 
enemies,” 

From these two letters it is 
evident that statements were 
already being made which, in 
the opinion of the principal 
actors, were malicious and un- 
true. There is abundant evi- 
dence that the “black lie” 
referred to by Murray consisted 
in an assertion that the Briga- 
diers had opposed the attack 
upon the French Army at 
Quebeo. The truth is very 
much the reverse, but this is 





1 Wolfe’s attack on Quebec, in the manner it was finally carried out, contains 


& good deal that is mysterious. 
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a subject which eannot be 
referred to here. The point 
for consideration is that the 
charges contained in the Letter 
are a repetition of the state- 
ments propagated by Wolfe’s 
“friends” immediately after 
the battle of Quebec and the 
capture of the town. Of these 
“friends,” it is quite certain 
that Carleton and Barré were 
the principal and the nearest 
to his confidenee. Apart from 
many other circumstances, 
which make the death of 
Wolfe so lamentable, it is to 
be regretted that no despatches 
of his, after the action, could 
be published. His natural 
nobleness of character would 
have given credit where it was 
due, and the misstatements of 
his friends would never have 
seen the light. 

Further consideration of the 
Letter shows the intimate 
acquaintance of the writer 
with the details of the battle 
fought before Quebec on the 
13th September (1759). Thus: 
“Yet, Sir, you are conscious 
that the Highlanders! were 
not so forward in the pur- 
suit at Quebec as the 47th 
Regiment,” *— this particular 
thrust being induced by 
Townshend’s remark in his 
despatch to Pitt: “The High- 
landers, supported by Anstru- 
ther’s [58th Foot], took to 
their broadswords and drove 
part into the Town and part 
over the River St Charles.” 
As a matter of fact, Townshend 


did refer to the good service of 
the 47th in another part of his 
despatch ; but the author of 
the Letter was evidently jealous 
of any credit being given to 
the Highlanders, though no 
exception is taken to the for- 
ward position assigned to the 
58th. Witness the sarcastic: 
“To what purpose, therefore, 
this tremendous taking to 
their broadswords when a 
whole regiment was between 
them and the enemy?” 
Passing over the fact that 
this antipathy to the Scots 
was very “Junian” in char- 
acter, and even the words 
employed reappeared later in 
another Letter attributed to 
Junius,* the point we are con- 
cerned with is that certainly 
some one actually present at 
the battle, and well acquainted 
with the movements of the 
units during the struggle, must 
have inspired, if he did not 
actually write, the sentences 
just quoted. We know that 
Carleton and Barré went to 
New York, after the fall of 
Quebec, for the recovery of 
their health, and of course 
had ample opportunity of com- 
paring notes, and a considera- 
tion of the facts related above 
makes it extremely probable 
that one or other was the 
source from which the writer 
of the Letter received his in- 
formation. At this point a 
curious cireumstance requires 
comment: the delay which 
occurred in publishing the 





1 The 78th Foot. 


2 It is remarkable that Carleton became Colonel of the 47th Foot in 1772, 
though I know of no special connection of his with that regiment in 1759. 
3 «Grand Council on the Affairs of Ireland,’ published 22nd October 1767. 
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Letter. Townshend had re- 
turned to England in Novem- 
ber of 1759—the Letter did 
not appear until 23rd Sept- 
ember 1760, an interval of 
more than ten months. Or- 
dinarily an attack of this kind, 
to carry its full effect, would 
be launched as soon as pos- 
sible after the event to which 
it principally referred. Some 
very definite cause must have 
operated to prevent earlier 
publication. On the assump- 
tion that Barré had a hand 
in the affair an explanation 
is forthcoming, for we know 
that his wound at the battle 
of Quebec had “shattered the 
bones of his nose and left 
cheek and rendered his left 
eye useless,” and it is quite 
unlikely that he would be 
physically capable of any 
writing for a Jong time. 

How long Barré’s convales- 
cence took we do not know, 
but when the summer cam- 
paign against Montreal was 
organised by General Amherst 
in 1760 he accompanied the 
army in the position of Ad- 
jutant-General, and presum- 
ably left Albany with Amherst 
at the latter end of June. 
Again assuming that Barré 
had something to do with the 
Letter, it is quite probable that 
he would have despatched his 
contribution to it at about 
this time, and this would have 
arrived in England early in 
August, the summer voyage 
taking from a month to five 
weeks. As we shall see, this 
fits in very well with other 
circumstances, 

I have said above that either 
Carleton or Barré may have 
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inspired the Letter, and to 
these two might be added the 
aide-de-camp Bell. All three 
were certainly possesssd of the 
necessary inner knowledge, but 
of the three it is quite certain 
that Barré alone was capable 
of being the Author. His 
career was remarkable. Of 
French parentage, he had been 
educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was evidently 
a scholar of merit. He en- 
tered the army and served, 
without any opportunity for 
distinction, for eleven years in 
the 32nd Foot, when he be- 
came acquainted with Wolfe, 
who procured for him an ap- 
pointment as brigade-major 
during the Louisburg Cam- 
paign of 1758. He accompanied 
Wolfe to England at the end 
of the campaign, and at this 
time undoubtedly became ac- 
quainted with Lord Shelburne 
and his circle—Lord Shelburne 
being a friend of Wolfe’s, with 
whom he had served in the 20th 
Foot. With Lord Shelburne 
Barré formed a close intimacy, 
which is a fact of considerable 
importance when considering 
his authorship of the Letter. 
During the campaign against 
Quebec and Montreal, Barré 
took a distinguished part. He 
returned to England in 1760, 
entered Parliament under the 
segis of Lord Shelburne, dis- 
played at once his powers 
as a brilliant and trenchant 
speaker, and within two years 
became Adjutant-General of 
the Army, Governor of Stir- 
ling Castle, and a_ politician 
of eminence. 

Barré regarded Wolfe as the 
patron who had dragged him 
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from obscurity and given him 
his chance; and there is abun- 
dant evidence that he faithfully 
guarded his delicate chief at 
Quebec, as far as he could, 
against the troubles that beset 
him. He fiercely resented, with- 
out too critical an appreciation 
of the military circumstances, 
the action of the Brigadier- 
Generals when obliged to op- 
pose the want of continuity 
of purpose which the Com- 
mander displayed. Townshend 
in particular was the object of 
his strong aversion. 

Lord Shelburne tells us1— 
and we may be sure it is 
true — that Wolfe’s famous 
despatch of September 2, 
1759, was worded by Barré, 
and there is much in the 
style of it to remind us of the 
Letter. In short, there is no 
doubt that his capability, his 
condition of mind towards the 
person attacked, and his op- 
portunities for being aware of 
all the circumstances, seem to 
single Barré out as the author 
of at least that part of the 
Letter which refers to Town- 
shend. Mr N. W. Simons, 
who examined the question in 
1841, and John Britton, who 
followed in 1848, both defin- 
itely attributed the Letter to 
Barré, 

Neither of the two writers 
just mentioned noticed, how- 
ever, that Barré could not 
possibly have been the author 


of the Letter as a whole. To 
prove this it is only necessary 
to mention two things: first, 
that when the Letter was pub- 
lished on the 23rd September 
1760 Barré was on the voyage 
to England, bearing General 
Amherst’s despatches after the 
capture of Montreal, which 
arrived in England on the 5th 
of October ; and secondly, that 
there are references in the 
Letter to events that Barré 
could not have been aware of, 
and of these the principal is 
the battle of Warburg. This 
action was fought on the 31st 
July 1760, and the news of it 
arrived in England on August 
8,2 which makes it quite cer- 
tain that Barré, who left Mon- 
treal en route for England on 
September 7, could not have 
written anything on the sub- 
ject in time for publication on 
September 23.5 

But apart from this, the 
whole letter gives the impres- 
sion of composition by more 
than one hand. Besides the 
attack on Townshend there is 
the violent outburst against 
Lord George Sackville, the 
latter being dragged in as a 
kind of tag on the former, the 
whole reading by no means 
smoothly. The opinion of Lord 
George is remarkably Shel- 
burnian‘ in its tone, and re- 
minds us of the connection 
between Barré and the Shel- 
burne party. 





1 Life of Lord Shelburne, by Lord Fitzmaurice. 

2 See Public Advertiser, August 11, 1760. 

3 C. Dilke (1852) and F. Griffen (1854) refer to these points, but draw other 
conclusions. 

* See Lord Fitzmaurice’s Life of Lord Shelburne, who evidently thought the 
worst of Lord G. Sackville. 
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Thus there is certainly much 
circumstantial evidence which 
cumulatively seems almost 
convincing that Barré was 
part author, and the most 
probabie explanation of what 
occurred is. that he sent his 
contribution to his correspon- 
dent in England, where it ar- 
rived shortly before the news 
of Warburg. “If there could 
have remained a doubt... 
here comes the battle of War- 
burg,” and these words fix the 
date of the writing of at least 
the Sackville part of the Letter 
as within a short time of 
August 8. 

As to the fascinating prob- 
lem whether Barré was Junius, 
so much has been written that 
it is not easy to add anything 
new. The work, the Life of 
Lord Shelburne, to which ref- 
erence has already been made, 
brings out certain facts that 
have not hitherto been appre- 
ciated, and of these I can only 
refer to one, and this one might, 
under further research, be the 
means of proving or disproving 
the case definitely. I refer to 
Lord Shelburne’s visit to the 
Continent, accompanied by 
Barré. On the 11th May 
1771 Lord Shelburne put into 
action a project he had formed 
for some time of leaving Eng- 
land on an extended Conti- 
nental tour. Writing to Lord 
Chatham, under date 25th 
April, he says, “I have given 
the necessary orders for my 
journey, and hope to be gone 
in a week”; evidently this was 
not the first intimation of his 
intention, but we do not know 
how long previously the idea 
had taken shape. 





From this tour, which in- 
cluded France and Italy, Lord 
Shelburne did not return until 
the end of the year. Now we 
are at once confronted with the 
fact that, during a period of 
frequent appearance of the 
Junius Letters and of corre- 
spondence with the printer of 
the ‘Daily Advertiser,’ Barré 
was, nominally at all events, 
absent on the Continent! If it 
can be shown that he was actu- 
ally absent during the whole 
period of Lord Shelburne’s 
travels, it is certain that he had 
nothing to do with Junius. 
This is, however, where the 
inquiry breaks down. I have 
been unable to discover any- 
thing to indicate whether Barré 
remained abroad during the 
entire period or whether he 
paid occasional visits to Eng- 
land, as may well have been 
the case. It is at least certain 
that he did not return with 
Lord Shelburne in December 
of 1771, and there are one or 
two other consideraticns which 
give food for reflection. 

On the 19th of April—that 
is, six days before Lord Shel- 
burne’s letter announcing his 
early departure in company 
with Colonel Barré—Woodfall, 
printer of the ‘Public Adver- 
tiser,’ received a letter from his 
correspondent “C”—that is, 
Junius—from which it appears 
that the writer was contem- 
plating absence from London. 
He urges the printer to take 
certain action regarding one of 
his Letters, which he enclosed 
(No. 44, published 22nd April 
1771), and says, “It will be 
impossible for me to have an 
opportunity of altering any 
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part of it”; and he adds that 
if for any reason Woodfall 
should be unwilling to publish 
it, he was to send it to the 
‘North Briton.’ It seems evi- 
dent that “C” did not an- 
ticipate being in a position 
to know if Woodfall would 
accept the Letter for publi- 
cation or not, and this fits in 
well enough with the circum- 
stance of Barré’s contemplated 
departure from England with 
Lord Shelburne. 

After this there was a long 
gap, until June 20, during 
which no correspondence en- 
sued, except four letters of 
the Philo-Junius series, which 
need not necessarily have been 
written in England; and then 
followed a number of letters 


which indicate with some cer- 


tainty that Junius was again 
in touch with his printer, and, 
if Barré had anything to do 
with it, he must have left Lord 
Shelburne and returned to 
London.! 

In December, on the 10th, 
Junius wrote to Woodfall, 
bidding him farewell. There 
was another letter, however, 
on the 17th. It happens by 
chance that we know Barré 
was in Paris shortly after the 
latter date; for the Abbé 
Morellet, in a letter to Lord 
Shelburne dated 8th January 
1772, mentions the death of 
Helvetius (26th December 
1771), and refers to the fact 


that Barré had been dining 
with him (Helvetius) just 
previous to his sudden death. 
Moreover, in the same letter, 
Morellet sends his regards to 
Barré, who had evidently just 
returned to England. Here, 
again, is a curious coincidence, 
for Junius reappeared in Lon- 
don and addressed a letter 
to the printer dated January 
6, in which he referred to the 
proposed publication of the 
Letter to Lord Mansfield, 
which closed the Junius 
series. 

In all this there is certainly 
no proof that Barré was the 
author, and the most that can 
be said is that there are quite 
a number of coincidental cir- 
cumstances which tend to in- 
dicate that he may have been. 
The Life of Lord Shelburne, 
which has been published since 
the date on which the various 
critical works on the author- 
ship of Junius appeared, gives 
much valuable insight into the 
phases of political thought 
which influenced Lord Shel- 
burne and his adherents; and, 
in general, it may be said 
that the expressions of politi- 
cal leanings contained in the 
Junius letters are peculiarly 
those we might expect from 
any one closely associated with 
Shelburne; and such a mode of 
deduction again leads one to 
indicate Barré as the probable 
author. 





1 Lord Shelburne’s rough notes of his tour, preserved at Lansdowne House, 
mention that he was in Genoa on June 15. Very possibly Barré did not 
aceompany him on this part of the tour, but there is nothing to prove that this 
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THE TALE OF A CASUALTY CLEARING STATION. 


BY A ROYAL FIELD LEECH. 


CHAPTER IX,—BETHUNE, 


IN course of time critics 
came with suggestions. Mas- 
ter was asked if the presence 
of Army Nursing Sisters as 
part of our personnel would 
be useful, or otherwise. With 
memories of the retreat from 
Mons and the Granary at the 
Aisne in his mind, Master 
blanched. 

At length, however, we were 
persuaded to try the effect of 
a few women nurses in places 
where circumstances permit- 
ted. The comfort of severely 
wounded men had to be con- 
sidered. In large French 
towns Sisters could undoubt- 
edly help much. A chosen 
five were sent us. 

It worried us not a little at 
first. Were we destined to 
give up nomadic life and de- 
teriorate into a regular hos- 
pital with fallals? Perish the 
thought ! 

Now, also, came Phelps—a 
rural dean in England—hence- 
forth our padre. Porteous 
snorted. “A combination of 
petticoats and Church might 
suit Florrs—probably would.” 

Christmas day was near at 
hand. After considerable effort 
we negotiated the purchase of 
&@ turkey. Plum - puddings 
galore for both officers and 
men arrived from England. 
The spacious refectory in the 
Lycée was fairly asking for a 
Christmas feast. The Sergeant- 
VOL, CCI.—NO. MCCXV. 


Major was consulted and the 
feast proposed. The Boy, with 
paper and pencil, and Cham- 
pion at his elbow, arranged 
the officers’ banquet. For the 
moment war ceased to occupy 
our thoughts. 

It was the day before Christ- 
mas Eve. All seemed peace 
and goodwill. There was a 
beautiful calm, no thought of 
storm. 

Master, summoned to Head- 
quarters, returned about the 
middle of the day. 

“T am off to Bethune at 
onee,” he proclaimed. “TI shall 
be back, I hope, for dinner 
to-night. We move there to- 
morrow. You are to get under 
weigh at once with the pack- 
ing. We must push off the 
first lot by 9 A.M, so as to be 
able to take in patients to- 
morrow evening. We've got 
three lorries—total carrying 94 
tons—and I am borrowing an- 
other three or four.” 

“Good heavens !” gasped the 
Boy. “Can't we wait until 
Boxing Day?” 

“No,” chuckled Master. 
“Christmas dinner off! The 
last unit that was in the ‘Ecole 
des Jeunes Filles’ at Bethune 
hurriedly left on account of 
shells. That is where we are 
for. I’m told we shall almost 
certainly be shelled out of it 
too. You will all be killed.” 

“We have accumulated forty 
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tons of stuff if we have an 
ounce,” groaned Mackenzie. 

The Gael, awakened to a 
burst of vitality by the pros- 
pect of fresh fields of initia- 
tive, rumpled his hair worse 
than usual, and expressed his 
feelings in  untranslatable 
Scotch. 

“What about the Nursing 
Sisters?” questioned Porteous 
with a chuckle. 

“It was at Bethune that 
Dumas’ three musketeers 
brought Milady to earth in a 
convent,” announced Florrs. 

“The place has its points, 
I believe,” agreed Master. 
“There is, I hear, a famous 
macaroon shop.” 

“Splendid!” cried Phelps, 
hastening away to mobilise 
his personal kit. 

In half an hour Master had 
given his orders and gone. 
Then we set to work. When 
the former returned at 7 
o'clock the symmetry of the 
hospital wards had disap- 
peared for ever. 

To repeat the orders, relate 
the incidents of packing and 
loading, and describe the gen- 
eral upheaval of things at 
daylight next morning would 
be a wearisome task. It is 
sufficient to relate that by 
9 A.M, the first load on several 
motor-lorries took to the road. 
An advance party of three- 
quarters of the personnel 
threw themselves on top of 
the loaded lorries, and with 
shouts of delight turned their 
faces towards a horizon where 
lay the Hun lines. 

The Nursing Sisters, with 
disappointed hearts and fear 
of being permanently left be- 
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hind, stood and watched. A 
place had of necessity to be 
found for them before they 
could set out. 

We attained our object. 
Some sixty patients were 
received that same evening 
from the Field Ambulances in 
Bethune. 

The great red-brick build- 
ing of the “Ecole des Jeunes 
Filles” stood on the side of 
the town nearest to the enemy 
trenches. Consequently, its 
roof had been smashed by 
shells, its windows demolished 
by shock, and its interior per- 
forated by shrapnel bullets. 
The Germans, however, had 
seen fit to leave it in peace 
for a month or more. Hence 
our venture, 

Forming three sides of a 
square, the building was 
spacious and _ pretentious. 
After inspecting the cubicled 
dormitories, with their dainty 
curtains, the luxurious half- 
dozen shower-baths, the class- 
rooms, kitchen, dining - hall, 
and tesselated passages, we 
were considerably impressed 
with the conditiens of life of 
the jeunes filles in times of 
piping peace. At the time 
of our occupation, however, 
several British regiments, fresh 
from the mud of the trenches, 
had recently vacated it. The 
mud of the place and the 
desperate condition of the 
etceteras appalled us. 

A human remnant of a Field 
Ambulance discoursing music 
from a battered piano had to 
be driven from the wreckage. 
Help had to be demanded to 
scrub floors and sweep. Mar- 
guerite, the cook, loyal to her 
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trust as concierge, was cajoled 
from the seclusion of her lodge 
and entreated to have the gas 
put right. The poor girl, her 
eyes filled with tears, had 
more than once fied to the 
cellars when shells demolished 
the roof above her head, but 
she smiled a welcome. No 
doubt human company afforded 
comfort. She was a_ useful 
girl, and if her cooking capa- 
bilities were on a par with her 
other qualities, she must have 
been “some” cook. 

The dining - hall with its 
many windows afforded ex- 
cellent accommodation for seri- 
ous surgical cases. Also there 
were no stairs. The scholars’ 
beds, collected from all the 
parts of the building to which 
they had been carried by lux- 
uriating troops, were seized 
upon with avidity, and the 
place arrayed as the show 
ward. A minor kitchen next 
door presented itself as a per- 
feet operating theatre. There 
was a stove, light, and 
water. 

Above, the curtained cubicles 
were reserved for wounded 
officers, Several other dor- 
mitories, their walls studded 
with bullets, but with room 
for fifty stretchers each, re- 
mained for men. White en- 
amelled wash - hand basins, 
with hot and cold water laid 
on, and cupboards galore, 
added to the joy of things. 
Innumerable class-rooms given 
ever to Porteous presented 
splendid possibilities for segre- 
gation of diverse medical cases. 
Porteous’s watering -can with 
disinfecting lotion was shortly 
once mere en évidence. He 
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had no use for surgeons. 
Their methods were barbar- 
ously crude ! 

We found quarters for our- 
selves in the mistresses’ rooms 
upstairs. A mess-room, chosen 
next door to the kitchen on 
account of winter weather, 
appealed to us. The Board 
Room, handsomely furnished, 
was coveted for a sitting- 
room, but Marguerite begged 
us to desist. It was appar- 
ently the Holy of Holies. She 
dare not give up the keys. 
And akin to this was another 
locked door—a physics labora- 
tory, —behind which reposed 
valuable brass and glass elec- 
trical instruments. Of this 
there is more to relate later. 
At the moment we succeeded, 
after much palaver, in pre- 
vailing upon her to permit us 
to use it as a mortuary. 
Dead men could break no 
glasses ! 

Having paced the building 
from floor to ceiling with care, 
each room was duly equipped 
and filled with beds or stretch- 
ers. Six hundred was the 
tetal. With corridors thrown 
in, another hundred conld be 
added in an emergency. 

The aspect of this picturesque 
little town was markedly dif- 
ferent to that of St Omer. 
The latter, replete with Staff 
uniforms and offices, resembled 
the War Office; while Bethune, 
its streets crowded with muddy 
soldiers of every branch of the 
service, vied with Aldershot on 
a big field-day. The incessant 
boom and screech of artillery in 
the near distance was wonder- 
fully stimulating by contrast 
with the calm of St Omer. 
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The shops surrounding the 
square were unusually good. 
Despite the fact that the 
enemy were in a position to 
exhibit frightfulness by shell- 
ing the place at any moment, 
practically every shop was 
open. The barber’s shop op- 
posite the town clock was 
packed from morning till 
night with every class of 
British uniform. A café not 
fifty yards away dispensed 
Manhattan cocktails as de- 
lectable as Piccadilly could 
produce. Familiarity had bred 
a wonderful contempt of war. 
Here and there a great shell-hole 
in the side of a house proclaimed 
recent events. With a shrug 
of shoulders it was pointed to 
as the fortune of war. Suffi- 
cient for the day was the evil 
thereof. British soldiers’ pay 
was flowing into the shops in 
handfuls. When the bom- 
bardment came it would be 
time enough to fiee. One 
thought of Ypres, and won- 
dered. 

And the wounded as they 
were lifted from the waggons! 
Rolled in mud and still throb- 
bing with the excitement of 
battle, they reached us at 
eventide. The dressing-stations 
of the Field Ambulances were 
but a few miles outside the 
town. Wounded in the after- 
noon, a man frequently found 
himself in a real bed by 7 P.M. 

The five Nursing Sisters, 
when eventually quarters were 
found for them in the town, 
were in their element. Yor 
some peculiarly feminine reason 
they gloried in being in a 
position te start at the be- 
ginning: wash their patient 


of all his accumulated filth, 
get him between sheets, and 
provide him with clean gar- 
ments. Patients cleaned before 
they reached them appealed to 
them by comparison not at all. 
They certainly had no lack 
of opportunity at that time, 
Lice are endemic in barns 
and trenches. The uninitiated 
shudder at the thought. 
Shudder as they will, how- 
ever, the condition must be 
faced by some one. Disin- 
fection of clothing can be ac- 
complished. It was, however, 
no easy task to cleanse help- 
lessly wounded men when they 
arrived in hundreds, which 
must make room the following 
day for an equal number. 

Our Christmas dinner was 
not lost after all. The turkey 
and plum-puddings came with 
us, and other gifts arrived 
opportunely. Amongst the 
latter was Princess Mary’s 
Christmas Box. Master had 
captured the boxes allotted to 
our unit at the last moment 
before leaving St Omer. They 
were highly valued by the men, 
and were duly handed to each 
by Master himself. 

The view of the enemy’s star- 
shells at night and the eourse 
of artillery fire by day was 
decidedly interesting to the 
orderlies, but they were given 
little time for recreation. The 
building, invaded by a mul- 
titude of begrimed sick and 
wounded, would no sooner be 
cleaned than another lot ob- 
secured the horizon. Even 
after their clothes were dried 
the slighter cases required 
half a day to serape their 
coats of clay. After a shower- 
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bath, a clean shirt, and a 
shave, a man began to recover 
his bodily self-respect. - The 
patience of the badly wounded 
never failed them. Thomas 
Atkins, uncouth, what-you- 
will, presents an embodiment 
of Britain’s strength which no 
Hun ean ever equal. 
extraordinarily cheerful when 
his strength suffices. When it 
doesn’t he remains quite still. 
There was one who, with 
bandaged eyes, awoke and 
talked. He had lost all count 
of time, and his eyes were no 
use to him at all. It was 
ten oclock in the morning. 
“Good night, sir,” he said 
cheerily. 

The German prisoners’ atti- 
tude here and there explained 
much, One, shouting and 
struggling, was carried to the 
operating theatre willy-nilly. 
The operation was necessary, 
and it was performed without 
trouble. The cause of the 
uproar in due course came to 
light. The wretched man, 
stuffed with lies of British 
cruelty, imagined that he was 
to be operated upon without 
an anzesthetic. 

Each morning an ambulance 
train arrived from the Base, 
and the daily clearance of those 
cases fit to travel followed. 
The men, with clean faces and 
clean shirts, each wearing the 
usual ticket denoting the na- 
ture of his injury, who smiled 
as they were earried forth on 
stretchers to the motor ambu- 
lances, were certainly not re- 
cognisable as the same who had 
entered the evening before as 
begrimed derelicts. | Those 
Nursing Sisters did splendid 
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work. They were not given 
to talk, and they never rested 
except when driven. Even 
Porteous grunted approval. 
Phelps had been elected to 
shar. Master’s bedroom. Florrs 
and Porteous lived in the next- 
door room. The others found 
a small dormitory, which they 
shared in common. Porteous 
and the padre sat side by side 
at meals, with Florrs opposite. 
The two latter habitually dis- 
cussed churches. Porteous, un- 
earthing old rancour born of 
St Quentin, expressed opinion 
that Florrs knew more of fluff 
than holy water. In time the 
padre grew to make allowances. 
In fact, he found it necessary 
to watch his P’s and Q’s. Ru- 
mours of all sorts reached us 
daily. Phelps, peculiarly ab- 
sorbent, fell a ready victim. 
Porteous, accurate in detail, 
would suddenly stop eating, 
turn about, face the quaking 
Phelps with uplifted finger, and 
demand a statement as to 
whether the latter had himself 
seen the incident reported. 
That there was reason for Por- 
teous’s sternness was soon ad- 
mitted. The “facts” reported 
on “most reliable authority ” 
are a marked feature of war! 
There was, for instance, the 
tale of the French village euré. 
An army priest entered a little 
church to pray. The church 
was empty. On coming out, 
he was accused of having sig- 
nalled to the enemy, and was 
arrested. His accusers swore 
that the bell in the spire rang 
while he was there, and that 
the same thing constantly hap- 
pened. On explaining his in- 
nocent visit he was released ; 
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but the village curé was subse- 
quently arrested by the Assist. 
Provost-Marshal, tried, and 
shot. The evidence was re- 
ported to be painfully conclu- 
Bive. 

The A.P.M. in question, on 
being interrogated, laughed 
the story to scorn; and the eld 
curé would, no doubt, have 
laughed louder still had he 
heard it. A wonderful fabri- 
cation. 

Phelps, who never spared 
himself in visits to the firing 
line, heard many tales during 
his expeditions. He fattened 
on Porteous’s criticisms. 

A zealous and manly padre 
can do much. Morale in 
trenches is no more a negligible 
quantity than ammunition. A 
chaplain of the right sort on 
the eve of battle is worth his 
weight in gold. He must, how- 
ever, be a man as well as a 
priest. 

It was on a memorable Sun- 
day afternoon that some of us 
went afield to watch the Ger- 
man shells falling into the 
village of Givenchy, and our 
own guns replying with marked 
effect. We returned in peace 
to our habitation, received our 
convoy of wounded, went our 
rounds, and dined as usual. 
It had been a more or less 
uneventful day. Comparative 
calm prevailed. The fact that 
German shells might at any 
moment disturb our serenity 
had been almost forgotten. A 
fool’s paradise, however, has 
its limitations. 

Next morning the crash 
came. 

For those who had not been 
on night duty it was just about 


getting-up time, when Master, 
his nerves on edge, sat up sud- 
denly in bed and looked across 
at Phelps. 

“What was that noise, 
padre?” he asked—well know- 
ing the answer. 

A shriek like a mammoth 
rocket, ending in a crashing 
explosion, apparently just out- 
side the window, shook the 
building to its cellars, 

“IT wonder what poor fellow 
that has killed?” replied 
Phelps, springing to his feet, 
and endeavouring to think 
consecutively. 

Master did not wait to ques- 
tion further. Another shriek 
of metal echoed through the 
compound as he sprang frem 
the bed and rushed for clothes. 
Two hundred and seventeen 
patients were in the building 
—many of them serious opera- 
tion cases. What of them? 

“> n those German 
blighters!” he groaned, as he 
struggled into bvots. “ Why 
couldn’t they have waited until 
we were dressed ?—the swine!” 

Florrs, in pyjamas, followed 
by the Boy, running across the 
corrider, met Master at the 
bedroom door. 

“The night-duty corporal 
is outside,” cried the former. 
“He reports: ‘ Please, sir, “B” 
ward is gone.’” 

Now be it understood that 
“B” ward was the serious case 
ward, the walls of which were 
nearly all glass. A rush to the 
spot showed that the N.C.0O.’s 
statement was justified. A 
shell, bursting against the 
foundations, had _ shattered 
every square inch of glass in 
the place, The night-duty 
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party had, however, acted with 
commendable promptitude. By 
the mercy of Providence not 
@ patient had been injured. 
Every one was carried out up 
to the great entrance-hall in 
safety. We breathed heartfelt 
sighs of relief. 

The shelling apparently hav- 
ing ceased, the N.C.O. on 
duty in the officers’ ward 
calmly continued to dish up 
breakfast. Master, however, 
intervened, ordering all patients 
to be collected in the hall. 
Breakfast could wait. 

News unexpectedly arrived 
that an ambulance train was 
in the station. Its presence 
was providential. The Motor 
Ambulance Convoy was sent 
for. Patients who could walk 
collected their things and did 
not loiter. In fact, those who 
could walk were many more 
than had been imagined ! 

Then came another shell— 
swish! bang! — inte the far 
side of the compound. It 
killed two men of the Motor 
Convoy and seriously incon- 
venienced six motor - cycles 
stacked against a wall. 

Phelps, his duties ever before 
his eyes, ran along the corridor 
to the mortuary where there 
was &@ man awaiting burial. 
His servant, who assisted him 
at funerals, followed-automati- 
cally. Presently there was 
another crash. Master and 
the Boy sprang back from a 
window as the glass fell in. 
A column of dust and plaster, 
as from a great fire, obscured 
the corridor, A few moments 
later, Charles, Phelps’ servant, 
half carrying the padre in his 
arms, emerged from the chaos. 
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‘‘Mr Phelps, sir, was blown 
up in the air, sir,” he reported. 
“Went up to the roof and 
down again.” 

The tale in substance was 
true enough. Fortunately the 
padre, although dazed, was 
only slightly cut on the head, 
and half an hour later was 
smoking a cigarette. The 
beautiful physics laboratory, 
however, with its wealth of 
crystal and instruments, was 
a thing of the past. Poor 
Marguerite ! 

There was no time lost in 
loading up the ambulance 
waggons. A shell might drop 
into the middle of them at 
any time. The Huns had 
neglected to issue a detailed 
programme of the times of 
arrival of the shells. This 
might be but the prelude to a 
bombardment such as Ypres 
had suffered. 

The time spent in evacu- 
ating the 217 cases was 35 
minutes, and the help that the 
patients themselves offered was 
a marked feature of the per- 
formance, 

Marguerite, crying quietly, 
was besought to avail herself 
of a trip abroad. Two young 
schoolmistress lodgers were 
also invited. The latter ac- 
cepted, but Marguerite, like 
the Roman sentinel, had re- 
ceived orders which she inter- 
preted in her own way. She 
retreated to the cellar. 

The patients gone, there was 
no further object in delay. 
The Nursing Sisters had not 
yet arrived that morning. A 
peremptory message to their 
quarters in the quieter part of 
the town, accompanied by a 
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motor ambulance, caused them 
to join the ambulance train 
also. 

Leaving a guard over the 
equipment, the personnel were 
now ordered to embark in the 
motor -lorries. Meanwhile, a 
wire had been despatched for 
orders regarding a safer loca- 
tion, and we were given time 
to think. 

Beyond one orderly, whose 
head had been cut, and the 
padre, we had suffered no 
casualties whatever. We had 
been grievously hustled, and 
most of us had neglected 


breakfast. Otherwise, all was 
well. It was very annoying, 
all the same. It was obvious 
that our beautiful building 
was unfit for helplessly wounded 
at present. Therefore there 
was nothing left for us but to 
seek another farther back. 

The order to locate ourselves 
in a certain little town a few 
miles in rear was received at 
last. The day was still young. 
The unit was not yet dere- 
liet— 

“‘ Greatly disfigured, but still 
in the ring,” as somebody aptly 
quoted. 


CHAPTER X.—IN RETREAT, 


The descent from a building 
accommodating many hundreds 
of wounded to the meagre 
shelter afforded by a couple 
of village schoolhouses was not 
easy to bear with equanimity. 
That, however, within a couple 
of hours, became our humiliat- 
ing lot. 

Every French village of any 
pretensions possesses a boys’ 
schoolhouse. In towns within 
the war zone, where children 
are défendu, they are useful. 
These we seized upon as a& 
matter of course. The total 
number of stretchers which 
could be utilised within the two 
combined amounted to a little 


more than one hundred. They 


were separated by half a mile. 
In the courtyard the cooks 
erected tarpaulin-covered kit- 
chens, incinerators, and various 
etceteras of sanitary appli- 
ances. Medical and surgical 
equipment had to be borrowed 
from the nearest British Medical 


unit some miles down the line. 
We did not require much for the 
accommodation available. Our 
wings had been clipped with 
a suddenness and completeness 
which was almost paralysing. 
We surveyed our preparedness 
and groaned at its puerility. 

Master searched the environs 
of the village in vain for other 
hospital buildings. Neverthe- 
less a small empty chateau, 
quite unsuitable for hospital 
work, was incidentally discov- 
ered. This we seized upon for 
our accommodation. There 
were: no mess -utensils, but 
getting in touch with a sup- 
ply train Mackenzie captured 
rations ad lib. 

At noon news reached us 
that the shelling at Bethune 
had quite ceased and that all 
was safe. At what time it 
might begin again one could 
not calculate. To attempt to 
house wounded men in the 
“Eeole des Jeunes Filles” 
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under the circumstances would 
have been insane. That our 
equipment must he recovered 
was nevertheless most import- 
ant. Florrs and the Boy, with 
the lorries and a party of 
men, elected to return and clear 
out our stuff from the wreck 
of broken glass and plaster. 
Champion, absolutely lost with- 
out his mess gear, did not wait 
to be asked to join the depart- 
ing detachment; he fell in as 
@ matter of course. 

Meanwhile patients sent on 
from Bethune were reaching 
our new location. Master and 
Porteous, anxiously calculating 
possibilities, accepted those 
_- that came, and prayed that 
the day’s eount might be 
miraculously small. An am- 
bulance train was expected. 
Therein lay comfort. 

At Bethune all was peace. 
Marguerite, once more having 
ventured forth from the cellar, 
greeted the party with delight. 
But the men had little time 
for recreation. The prestige 
of the unit was at stake. A 
new hospital had to be equipped 
somewhere, and every stick 
of the thirty-five to forty tons 
of stuff had to be loaded up 
in due course, “B” ward was 
a sad sight, the operating 
theatre not much better. Most 
of the rest of the building was 
quite habitable. 

With coats off, the men 
spread themselves like ants 
over the place, each N.C.O. 
and man wildly keen to re- 
trieve special articles which he 
individually considered essen- 
tial to the wellbeing of his 
Own -particular job in a new 
location, 
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The possibility of enemy 
shells was entirely forgotten. 
Suddenly a battery of our 
artillery clattered up the street 
outside, halted, and quickly 
changed direction. 

Whiz—bang ! 

A shell fell full into the 
middle of the compound, ex- 
ploded, and scattered. 

Where was the spy? Who 
had signalled ? 

In rapid succession a second 
followed. Our junior corporal, 
throwing up his hands, fell 
dead, Others, rising from be- 
neath articles of furniture, dis- 
covered, to their surprise, that 
they were concussed but other- 
wise unhurt. That the place 
had again become unhealthy, 
however, was a fact beyond 
dispute, 

Blowing the whistle, Florrs, 
for the second time that day, 
gathered together his men and 
evacuated an untenable posi- 
tion. To risk further lives for 
the sake of equipment, which 
could be collected at any time, 
would have been a fool’s policy. 

It was a sad little party 
which returned at 3 o’clock to 
the new headquarters. The 
body of our dead corporal—the 
first of the unit to fall in action 
after many months of good 
comradeship together — was 
carried with them. Neverthe- 
less, the journey had not been 
entirely unfruitful. There were 
three lorry-loads of equipment. 
That was something. 

Darkness fell early. It was 
a calm frosty night. The epi- 
sodes of the day, reconsidered 
in detail beneath the coldly 
twinkling stars, seemed hardly 
real, It was true that amidst 
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the many greater things of even 
one day’s war the whole affair 
was but a storm in a teacup. 
And yet pulses -could hardly 
fail to beat the quicker for the 
experience. The finger of death 
had been familiar enough to us, 
but it had hitherto refrained 
from directly touching one of 
us. The environment of village 
life was distinctly soothing to 
our harassed minds. Those of 
us who could be spared at last 
started forth to find our way 
to the little chateau, where our 
servants had captured beds and 
@ dining-room. 

The usual long, straight, 
poplar-lined avenue led to the 
front deor. In theshadows, as 
we passed, there stood a man 
and girl as indifferent to war's 
alarms as if in an English 
village lane. The British in- 
fantryman and French maiden 
locked in a tender embrace were 
quite oblivious to our approach. 
The girl, her head nestling 
upon the man’s shoulder, was 
troubled by nothing. They 
spoke no word—probably could 
not—but the language of love 
needed no dictionary. This 
little seene, in itself so trivial, 
preached a veritable sermon of 
peace, which acted like a tonic. 

Champion had managed to 
raise a roaring fire in the main 
sitting - room of the house. 
With his ingratiating smile, he 
had also blarneyed the care- 
taker into providing cutlery 
and glass. There was bully 
beef in stew, excellent bread 
and butter, wine, and ration 
rum. It was good to be ‘at 
home” again. The sensations, 
however, felt somewhat like 
what must have been those of 


a suddenly exiled monarch. 
Our kingdom lay beyond our 
grasp in Bethune. 

Champion, in his shirt sleeves, 
announced that the meal was 
ready. 

“Where is your coat, Cham- 
pion?” asked Master with as- 
sumed severity. ‘‘And what 
do you mean by coming away 
without the mess gear and 
food? Where is our proper 
table?” 

“Please, sir, my coat is in 
the kitchen at Bethune. I 
wasn’t allowed to go back for 
it,” groaned Champion. “I 
wouldn’t care if it wasn’t for 
my watch, but it’s in the pocket 
of my coat, which is hanging 
on a nail in the kitchen of the 
hospital.” 

“ Humph!” grunted Master. 
“Where's the table?” 

‘“‘ Please, sir, me and Blobbs 
was both blown flat on the 
floor under the table which we 
was carrying,” chuckled Cham- 
pion. “It was the shell, sir, 
what killed the corporal; so 
we thought, sir, it was time we 
came away. I shall miss that 
watch, sir,” 

‘¢ You can have another try 
for it,” sighed Master. 

“Should like to, sir, very 
much. My missus gave it to 
me, sir, and I wouldn’t lose it 
for a lot. The coat ain’t no- 
thing.” 

Despite drawbacks, the meal 
was good, and so was the rum. 
By comparison with those who 
were sitting in the trenches, we 
began to feel that we were 
indeed fortunate. 

The necessity for finding 
more room for wounded was 
ebvious. Next day Master 
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sought out the Camp Com- 
mandant., In conjunction with 
the local Maire this official, 
inside a war zone, possesses 
many powers. 

In England, as yet, the 
conditions of war as compared 
with France are felt hardly 
at all. No matter how pre- 
tentious the chateau, or how 
obstructive the owners, la 
guerre acknowledges no law 
except its own. Knowing these 
things, Master and the Com- 
mandant forgathered and set 
forth with determination. A 
large chateau located in noble 


grounds outside the town, . 


which had hitherto been re- 
puted to be quite unsuitable 
for a hospital, was their ob- 
jective. 

A circular drive led up to 
the house. A pond exploited 
by swans lay in front. A 
couple of peacocks posed on the 
stone balustrade of the veran- 
dah. A salon on one side of the 
entrance opened into a con- 
servatory. An old-world gar- 
den presenting remnants of a 
time-worn ecclesiastical coat-of- 
arms on its walls, an antique 
fountain and artesian well, and 
acres of park, walled off from 
the outside world with the 
exclusiveness of the ancient 
régime, told its own tale. 

The old woman in charge, 
with her daughters, gardeners, 
and one or two henchmen, was 
up in arms at once. She was 
only a concierge, but her words 
to the uninitiated would have 
spelt finality. The volubility 
of la femme francaise is pro- 
verbial. It was quite impos- 
sible that we should occupy 
the ‘place for the purposes 
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suggested. Where were she 
and her entourage to sleep, to 
eat? A hospital! Mais non! 

“Is it any use to you?” 
asked the Commandant blandly, 
turning to Master. “One wing 
of the house has been quite 
emptied of furniture.” 

“H’m!” grunted the latter, 
pacing the bare rooms, 
“Twelve beds in the drawing- 
room; twelve in the dining- 
room; a pack-store in the 
conservatory.” 

“ Well?” repeated the Com- 
mandant, ignoring the feminine 
garrulousness at his elbow. 
“Six on the landing,” 
mumbled Master, mounting the 
stairs. “Six along the pas- 
sage. Ah! An excellent bath- 
room! Hot and cold water. 
Good!” Pausing at the door 
of the best bedreom, he smiled. 
“Not at all a bad operating 
theatre—good light—fireplaee 
—electric light laid on. Four 
other bedrooms—two for Nurs- 
ing Sisters, two for some of us. 
Excellent! ‘Let us see the top 
storey.” 

Without a word they mounted 
the last flight of stairs, the 
concierge, muttering, in their 
wake, 

“Ah!” oried Master, ‘the 
usual French garrets. Two 
first-rate big rooms with al- 
coves. Twenty to twenty-five 
patients in each. Not such 
a large house as it looks, but 
will make excellent accommo- 
dation for serious operation 
cases; and every little helps.” 

‘“‘ There is a first-rate kitchen, 
and the stables would store all 
your quartermaster’s stuff,” 
volunteered the Commandant. 


“Good!” exclaimed Master. 
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“We must have it. There are 
also enough small bedrooms for 
some officers, and I see a little 
room next the kitchen which 
will suit us splendidly for a 
mess.” 

*‘ But,” expostulated the con- 
cierge, “ where are we to go?” 

“You and your daughters 
will live in twe bedrooms and 
one of the salons, You will 
share the latter with the 
Nursing Sisters for meals. 
Your friends have no busi- 
ness here at all. Refugees 
are not allowed. Fini!” 

And fini it was. The law 
of la guerre admits of little 
appeal from the local in- 
habitant. The soldier is a 
necessity in the area; civilians 
are not, The roar of guns in 
the near distance accentuated 
the need of our occupation, 
and as Master’s eye roamed 
across the park and calculated 
the value of the level meadows 
as standing for hospital tents 
in warmer weather, the value of 
the place was more apparent 
than ever. 

We lost no time in getting 
a foothold. Mackenzie, having 
once more explored Bethune 
conditions, started forth to 
continue the rescue of equip- 
ment. The chateau was made 
the headquarters. The boys’ 
school, under the Gael, be- 
came No. 1 Section; Porteous, 
in command of the girls’ school, 
answered for No. 3 Section. 
The Red Cross flag and Union 
Jack floated triumphantly over 
each. We were now equipped 
for 300. It was but a modest 
effort after Bethune, but we 
had no intention of checking 
expansion at the first oppor- 
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tunity. The country would 
require careful scouting. . 

No further Hun aggressive- 
ness emanated from Bethune. 
Within a short time the 
chateau verandah, compound, ~ 
and stables were overflowing 
with cases and bales. 

Champion, having recovered 
his effects intact, began a 
systematic investigation of 
neighbouring farms in search 
of ducks, fowls, eggs, and 
milk. The cooks spread them- 
selves with their stoves from 
the kitchen on to the gravel 
outside. The woman-cook of 
the concierge hobnobbed gaily 
with them. How the men 
talked Freneh has never been 
revealed. That they knew but 
a few words was oertain. 
Nevertheless, that the entente 
grew daily with steady 
strength was a fact beyond 
dispute. The number of our 
personnel allotted tothechateau 
chose a savoury spot behind 
the hen-house for their dining- 
room, and slept in the coach- 
house, They were also quite 
content. Novel surroundings 
appealed to them. The stereo- 
typed routine of barrack life 
in England is sadly deficient 
in such novelties! 

The Nursing Sisters, eating 
their hearts out in retreat back 
at St Omer, were telegraphed 
for. Their rooms were ready, 
a salon provided, and serious 
cases awaiting them. They 
came next day. 

Meanwhile, Phelps had been 
more than busy in his own line. 
The absence of a Regulation 
God’s Acre was causing him 
trouble. The local Roman 
Catholic churchyard was not 
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quite what he wanted, or what 
the curé wished to give him. 
A hospital in war-time unfor- 
tunately cannot long carry on 
without its cemetery. Phelps 
was informed that, according 
to law, any recognised ceme- 
tery might be re-utilised after 
fifteen years. The padre’s 
British ideas demanded rest 
in perpetuity. At last, after 
much palaver, a section of a 
ploughed field was handed over 
by the Maire. Our deceased 
corporal was consigned to the 
near corner—the place of 
honour. 

Then Phelps collected officers’ 
servants and odds and ends of 
men who had little work to do. 
They were willing workers. 
Wooden stakes and wire were 
forthcoming, and a fence grew 
apace. Then a deed was drawn 
up which it was stated would 
defeat outsiders who might 
wish to reclaim the ground, 
Crocus bulbs, &c., were next 
collected from somewhere, and 
a stock of plain wooden crosses 
demanded from a local car- 
penter. 

Eventually a stone cross 
supplemented the wooden one 
which marked our corporal’s 
resting-place. That he would 
not lie alone for long was 
unfortunately a foregone con- 
clusion, 

Long parallel rows of sym- 
metrical crosses now mark the 
spot, and several stone ones 
stand forth as sentinels. Out- 
side the rail is now a smaller 
collection of German graves. 
Padre Phelps had his good 
reasons for separating the 
sheep from the goats. Per- 


haps he did not think that 
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the ravagers of Belgium would 
be welcome in God’s Acre. He 
did not say so. 

Each evening the long eon- 
voys of motor ambulances once 
more drove up to our doors. 
The serious cases having been 
unloaded into the chateau, the 
sitting surgical cases went on 
to the Gael’s section, and the 
medical to Porteous. 

The frescoed salons of the 
chateau presented a strange 
aspect. Folding doors could 
easily be removed, so as to 
make a large ward. On a 
sunny morning the conserva- 
tory with its greenery was 
very pleasant for patients to 
look upon. A wounded man, 
muddy and foul from the 
trenches, would open his eyes 
and blink in wonder at his 
surroundings as he found 
himself staring at a frescoed 
ceiling or listening to the 
frou-frou of the leaves in the 
conservatory. 

Master failed entirely to 
find further houses. Marquees 
seemed the only things left. 
As yet, however, it was too 
cold for their use. The mili- 
tary aspect of the question had 
also to be considered. Tents 
attract aeroplanes. The latter 
are tell-tales for artillery; they 
also do not hesitate to drop 
bombs themselves. But the 
days were lengthening, and 
spring might determine what 
winter failed to accomplish. 

There was an enormous open- 
sided straw-shed beyond the 
stables, It was too cold a 
place for winter, but, as regards 
space, could readily shelter 250. 
We looked upon it with long- 
ing eyes, calculating what we 
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could make of it when its 
winter’s load of straw should 
be exhausted. The thought 
that a big spring battle might 
find us unprepared was too 
galling for words. Had we 
been able to see into futurity, 
we would not have worried ! 
The bleak days which fol- 
lowed were long and tedious. 
Monotonous routine of trench 
warfare took the place of the 
unexpected. Hach evening the 
Gael and Porteous returned to 
dinner at the chateau with a 
regularity which bored them 
intensely. The place began to 
work like clockwork. Officers 
and men had no use for clocks. 
The essence of warfare is excit- 
ing change. The “dead levels 


of continuance” were beginning 
to make themselves felt. We 
recalled memories of the Aisne, 
even the scramble back from 
Mons, and sighed with genuine 

regret. 3 

But the spring came at last. 
And with it came a secret 
warning to prepare — to 
evacuate every patient then in 
the buildings to the Base, clear 
the decks for action, and sum 
up resources. 

The news acted like a power- 
ful stimulant. Jaded nerves, 
and orderlies who had grown 
stale, revived instanter. A new 
era of we knew not what 
loomed up before our mental 
horizon like a mirage above a 
desert of shifting shadows. 


(To be continued.) 
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“FALLEN 
VIII. THE 


In the big hall of the billets 
of No, 2 Cadet Company a 
number of Angels were ocol- 
lected. Some were discussing 
in bated breath the proceed- 
ings going on behind the doors 
of the skippers’ office ; others, 
in attitudes ef simulated 
negligence, were standing 
around the notiee- board on 
which Lewis had announced 
that he would post the results 
of the final examination some 
time during the evening. A 
few were seated in groups in 
the hall discussing for the 
hundredth time the answers 
they had written on the previ- 
ous day. Others again, with a 
fine pretence of nonehalance, 
stood about smoking, and 
chatting on every subject in 
the world exeept the one 
nearest to their hearts—viz., 
the examination results. 

“Why don’t you come dewn 
to tennis?” shouted Cadet Ball 
from the top of the stairs to 
Greenway, whose tall figure 
he observed among the nearest 
group. 

“Courts sure to be putrid 
to-day,” replied Greenway, 
lighting another cigarette. 

“Rot; it’s been consistently 
fine for the last two days. I 
believe you’re hanging about 
waiting for the bally exam. 
results, What on earth’s the 
good of that? If you’ve failed 
you’ve failed, and no hanging 
about here will help it. Come 
on down and make a four.” 
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But Greenway was adamant, 
and reiterating that the courts 
were rotten, and that he wasn’t 
waiting for any bally results, 
but merely felt lazy and wanted 
@ quiet evening, picked up a 
paper and sat down, turning 
over the pages absent-mindedly, 
one eye on the door whence the 
lists would come, 

Ball and a few others finally 
departed jeering at the patient 
watchers, for the lists were not 
expected to be out before six 
or half-past in the evening 
at the earliest, and it was 
now only just a quarter-past 
four. 

Inside the offiee, Lewis, 
Phayle, and Gamaliel were at 
work at the most noxious form 
of employment it is possible to 
conceive — namely, correcting 
exam. papers. Fallen Angels’ 
papers are not of the most 
lucid at any time, and the 
excitement of the final exam. 
appeared to have upset quite 
a lot of preconceived ideas as 
to spelling and style. 

“How many marks would 
you give, Master, to a fellow 
who answers a question in 
nineteen lines of close writing 
without a single punctuation 
mark and only two verbs?” 

Thus Phayle to Lewis’s ad- 
dress— 

‘“‘ A wash out, I should fancy, 
or perhaps half marks, if he 
appears to show the dawnings 
of the most elementary com- 
mon-sense, What price this 
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answer to your question as to 
when distances are under- 
estimated ? 

‘Distances are under-esti- 
mated— 

(1) on wet days; (2) on dry 

days.’ 
He’d have saved ink if he’d 
said ‘All days.’” 

“Let’s have some tea any- 
way. My head is beginning to 
reel from this game, for we’ve 
been at it now continuously 
since this morning, and some 
of these eoves deserve to fail 
on their handwriting alone.” 

Gamaliel rang and ordered 
tea, while Phayle remarked, as 
the mess-waiter disappeared— 

‘Do you remember the fellow 
the S.M. ran in because he re- 
fused to peel potatoes, and when 
he was brought up before you 
he said, ‘I joined the army to 
fight, and not to peel potatoes.’ 
Well, J feel like throwing my 
hat at some one and saying 
that I joined the army to fight 
and not to be a beastly school- 
master. I’m going sick next 
week.”’ 

“‘Not much, you aren’t, my 
son,” replied Lewis. ‘“ J’m go- 
ing sick next week—seniores 
priores. A week on the river 
is my ticket, I think, and your 
malady can wait till next 
month,” 

The entry of tea cut short 
the discussion as to the respee- 
tive urgency of their particular 
maladies, and the talk turned 
on to the peculiarly national 
character of the competitive 
exam.,which Gamaliel described 
as a real unmistakable “ British 
Institution.” 

If you wish to test a man’s 
capabilities for any job there 
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are several ways of doing it: 
you may watch him at his work; 
you may question him verbally ; 
if the work is one whose success 
will greatly depend on the man’s 
coolness in moments of stress, 
you may endeavour to estimate 
his character and mentality in 
order that you may have some 
clue as to how that man will 
conduct himself in a tight cor- 
ner; you may even go and ask 
some of your acquaintances 
who have seen him at work 
their opinion of the man. 

But to the English mind all 
these methods savour of unfair- 
ness, and have certain inherent 
disadvantages. firstly, you 
see the man himself, and may 
thereby be prejudiced in favour 
of A, who obviously washes 
every day, to the consequent 
detriment of the chances of B, 
who equally obviously has not 
washed his neck for at least a 
week. Again, your presence 
may upset C’s nervous system 
and make him do things in a 
stupid way, or give futile an- 
swers toquestions that he would 
answer perfectly satisfactorily 
at any other time; and thus D, 
admittedly less brilliant but 
possessing a cool head, comes 
out top. The supporters of 
this argument naturally omit 
to mention the fact (of which 
most likely they are ignorant) 
that this method is exceedingly 
sound in reality, for in every 
walk of life a cool head and a 
temperament not easily dis- 
turbed are more valuable than 
mere brilliancy of intellect ; and 
this is specially the case in 
selecting leaders for war, 
whether they be corps or section 
commanders, 
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Still further, the fact of one 
man’s name being Jones may 
reveal to you the fact of his 
being related t> your friend 
“Old Jones,” and consequently 
you will prefer him to Smith, 
whose name wakes no respon- 
sive echo in the chambers of 
your memory. 

So the English people will 
have none of these methods 
in connection with the public 
services, which, like Czsar’s 
wife, must be above suspicion, 
but demand a purely impartial 
test in the shape of the writ- 
ten examination, wherein the 
arbiters will merely correct 
papers written in a quiet 
room far from any disturbing 
influences, distinguished by 
meaningless index numbers 
which cannot possibly influ- 
ence any one’s heart unless 
indeed some superstitious ex- 
aminer errs on the side of 
leniency in favour of poor 
number 13, and where the 
gruff, unkempt, and unwashed 
shall have equal chance with 
the cleanly of person and 
courteous of tongue. 

Note you, if we desire to 
engage a gardener or a cook 
or an employee in our busi- 
ness, we never dream for a 
moment of adopting this meth- 
od, but invariably revert to 
the good old-fashioned meth- 
ods of interviews, questions as 
to antecedents, family connec- 
tions, &c. It is only in the 
public services that we followed 
the examination scheme; for 
since to the pre-war English 
mind the art of leading troops 
was as simple as falling off a 
fence, and the fact of being a 
skilful shedder of ink a guar- 
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antee that you must be a born 
leader of troops or the heaven- 
sent administrator of a colony 
in darkest Africa, what more 
suitable method of choice ex- 
isted than the competitive 
exam.? It was on a par with 
our method of those pre-his- 
toric times when, while insist- 
ing that our gardener should 
be a gardener and not a typist, 
and that our chauffeur should 
be a chauffeur and not a groom, 
and that our foreman of en- 
gineering works should be an 
engineer and not a_shop- 
walker, we insisted that what- 
ever else the head of our land 
forces might be, one thing he 
must on no account be—viz., 
a soldier. 

In conformity with this 
policy the Fallen Angels were 
after a while compelled to in- 
troduce examinations to test 
the final fitness of the fledgling 
Angels for the leadership of a 
platoon. The cherubim to 
whom fell the task of estab- 
lishing the exams. are by birth 
and training staunch Conserva- 
tives, but in many ways they 
are in reality the rankest of 
thoroughgoing Radicals; and 
the result was that their ex- 
amination system would have 
brought tears to the eyes of 
many of the old supporters 
of the examination method of 
selection, for, being war-time, 
they were enabled to introduce 
not a few changes. 

Briefly stated, their theory 
was this (the argument may 
be a little difficult to follow, 
for the mind of the “hired 
assassin” does not always 
work on the same lines as 
that of the respectable citizen, 
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but I have endeavoured to put 
it into coherent English)— 

“We are at war with an 

exceedingly powerful enemy 
who is determined to leave 
no stone unturned to crush 
us, and whose great speciality 
is soldiering. We require a 
large number of officers for 
these new armies that, thanks 
to the Navy, the Old little 
army, and our marvellous 
luck, we have had time to 
raise. The obvious qualities 
that an officer must possess 
are the following :— 

(1) the gift of leadership, 
which includes, 

(2) a personality and a char- 
acter that will command 
the respect of the men 
committed to his care, 

(3) a smart personal appear- 
ance combined with 
cleanly and temperate 
habits, for no men can 
be expected to respect a 
leader who never washes 
or is to be seen tight, 
or wandering about in 
public places arm in arm 
with ladies of slight re- 


putation. 
“On a foundation of the 
above we will,” said the 


cherubim, “build up as sound 
a fabric of military knowledge 
as the short time at our dis- 
posal will allow. We realise 
that it will not be a vastly 
imposing structure, because 
three to four years is the least 
that will serve in most cases 
to produce subalterns of the 
type that pulled the British 
army through the retreat from 
Mons, but we will produce as 
good a type as the time will 
allow. 
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“Further, if we find it 
necessary, we will, as far as 
possible, teach him to speak 
the King’s English, placing his 
H’s correctly and not maltreat- 
ing his vowels. Also, if re- 
quired, we will explain to him 
the use of the fork and finger- 
bowl and napkin, pointing 
out the foolishness of eating 
peas with a knife. Thus will 
our fledglings acquire a polish 
which will stand them in good 
stead when, on joining their 
regiments, the mess waiters 
report on them to the com- 
panies, saying: ‘Young Mr 
Browne, ’im wot’s just joined, 
’e’s quite a proper officer, ’e is ; 
not like Mr Jones, ’im wot 
picks ’is teef wiv a fork, same 
like you and me, Bill.’ 

“On such points, strange as 
it may seem in these enlight- 
ened days, Thomas Atkins lays 
great stress, for he does like 
his officer to behave like a 
gentleman. ‘Relic of a be- 
nighted feudal past,’ we seem 
to hear some one say. Possibly, 
but we are not discussing 
the origin of the quaint idea, 
merely stating an incontrover- 
tible fact, and trying to ensure 
that our fledglings shall not 
suffer from it.” 

On this syllabus therefore 
did the cherubim prepare their 
exams. They combined the 
various methods of selection; 
adopting the old-fashioned one 
of studying their pupils’ char- 
acters during the eourse of 
training, so as to find out as 
far as is possible, under peace 
conditions, the quality of work 
that they might be expected 
to produce under the disturbing 
conditions that prevail in war ; 
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seeking out the frequently 
latent gift of leadership and 
developing it to the utmost; 
and from time to time regret- 
fully discarding such Angels as 
it was clear possessed it not at 
all, or whom it was evident had 
not sufficient stability of char- 
acter to warrant their being 
entrusted with the command 
of men. They made the whole 
period of the course one long 
continuous examination of 
character ; pruning, forcing, 
and at times weeding until 
sure that the foundations on 
which they were erecting their 
little edifice of military know- 
ledge were well and truly laid. 

Thereafter they proceeded to 
test the fabric of knowledge 
laboriously built up by test 
after test, some written, but 
the greater part under more 
or less the conditions in which 
this knowledge, if to be of any 
practical use, would have to be 
applied—that is to say, by har- 
assing tests in the field, by 
cross-fires of verbal questions 
at unexpected moments, by the 
placing of responsibility on 
young or untried shoulders, so 
that they might gradually 
harden to the strain; and where 
it appeared that certain ones 
were slow of learning or un- 
accustomed to accept responsi- 
bility, they would be set back 
for a space until they should 
catch up in learning or acquire 
the habit of bearing responsi- 
bility. 

All the while the cherubim 
and seraphim took notes of 
each man’s abilities, and on 
these notes they allotted a 
certain percentage of marks 
‘for the examination under 
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the title of “Field marks.” 
At the end of the course they 
held the final exam., and a 
more drastic change in the 
examination system it would 
be hard to imagine, because 
they said: ‘Since we are 
training men to be soldiers, 
and leaders and instructors of 
soldiers, we will examine them 
on purely military matters. 
We will not test their know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek, 
algebra or history,— instead 
we will question them con- 
cerning the handling of sec- 
tions and platoons, the use of 
patrols, the powers and limita- 
tions of the weapons with 
which they are armed, the ° 
construction of trenches and 
the handling of bombs, rather 
than the quality of Horace’s 
verse as opposed to that of 
Virgil. Finally, we will ask 
ourselves this question: “Can 
we safely entrust the lives of 
fifty men to this man’s keep- 
ing? and if we cannot con- 
scientiously answer in the 
affirmative, then whether he 
be duke’s son, J.P.’s nephew, 
or cook’s brother, we will 
return him to the ranks as 
unfit to receive a commission.” 

Which they did, to the great 
dejection and sorrow of certain 
Angels, who on account of 
being B.A.’s, or M.P.’s cousins, 
or recommended by Lord So- 
and-So, imagined that there- 
fore they were in all respects 
suitable to be officers. There- 
after certain people outside 
rose up and wrote long screeds 
to the head of the Angels as 
to the why and wherefore. 
All they got for their pains, 
however, was a blunt answer 
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to the effect that he had re- 
gretfully come to the con- 
clusion that their protégés 
were not fitted to be entrusted 
with the lives and wellbeing 
of a platoon, and that it was 
better that they should be told 
so now at once by him than 
hear it from the lips of the 
hapless survivors (if there re- 
mained any) of the men who 
might be committed to their 
care(?). Which took the wind 
out of their sails at onee, for 
even the most virulent de- 
tractor of the cherubim can 
hardly make capital out of 
the fact that his nephew has 
been refused a commission on 
the grounds that it would be 
murder to commit the lives of 
men into his keeping. 

When the exam. was first 
started by the War Office it 
came as a great shock to the 
Angels who, prior to the 
arrival of the cherubim and 
the white hat-bands, had 
managed to get along with- 
out any such things. Thus 
when Lewis assembled his 
No. 1 platoon and announced 
that a final examination would 
be held on a certain date, the 
hearts of Gabbler, Meyerstein, 
and Co., were greatly down- 
cast, for they were having a 
“eushy” time in the expecta- 
tion of being gazetted shortly 
without any more ado. After 
a few months, however, the 
Angels got accustomed to it, 
realising that the ordeal was 
not so very terrible after all, 
and provided that a man kept 
wide awake at lecture time, 
read up the passages of the 
training manuals indicated by 
the instructors, and generally 
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displayed a spirit of keenness 
and a thirst for knowledge, 
coupled with a modicum of 
common-sense, his chances of 
failure were fairly remote, 
Still, now and then there were 
catastrophes— but they were 
rare, because those who were 
not brilliantly intellectual gen- 
erally managed to do well 
enough in the practical to 
score at least passing marks 
on the whole test ; and as for 
those who could do well 
neither in the practical nor in 
the written tests, the army 
was well rid of them in any 
capacity higher than that of 
private soldier. As Lewis said, 
“ Although the written exam. 
will not show us in the least 
who is the best all-round man 
for a commission, it will cer- 
tainly eliminate the useless, 
since @ man who cannot do 
moderately well in the quiet 
of an examination hall will 
certainly not do any better in 
the racket of an action.” 

On this particular occasion 
there was not much fear of 
any one failing, because the 
cadets sitting for the exam. 
were quite an exceptionally 
keen lot, the weeding and 
pruning process having been 
more than usually thorough. 
Still Lewis had one or two 
weaklings who, while passable 
in the field, were generally 
rather failures in the paper 
line; and he feared greatly 
that he might find himself 
compelled to keep them back 
for another month if the 
questions were over-searching, 
and he did not care very much 
to have people left over when 
the new drafts came up. 
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“How are we getting on?” 
he queried as he ticked off the 
last of a large file of papers. 

“Nearly finished my lot,” 
said Gamaliel, refilling his pipe. 
“T’ve only got to total up the 
marks for each question and 
then I can let you have the 
results of this paper.” 

“Mine will be ready in 
about ten minutes,” replied 
Phayle; “but I do wish No. 
27 would learn to write a 
hand looking a little less like 
a child’s copy-book of pot- 
hooks and hangers. Who is 
No. 27, Master? By the ver- 
bosity displayed I should 
imagine it to be Grant, or 
possibly Allen.” 

Lewis pulled out a list of 
index numbers and consulted 
it. “Allen it is. Is it more 
than ever purple patches? I 
should think that lad wrote 
for the cheaper type of maga- 
zine in civil life. His answers 
are always chatty, and never 
by any chance conspicuous for 
accuracy, His answer to the 
question about the general 
principles of trench assaults 
read like a page from our 
local rag, and he talked glibly 
about ‘Centres of resistance’ 
and ‘Points d’appui’; but I 
very much doubt if he eould 
define the meaning of either 
term. He is a brilliant ex- 
ample of the dangers of a 
superficial education. Still he’s 
got a certain way of taking 
hold of men which will render 
him quite a useful platoon 
commander. Also, until he’s 
found out, his regiment will 
probably put him down as 
an extremely knowledgable 
fellow.” 
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He glanced through the list 
of index numbers again, and 
set to work entering the 
marks against them. Pres- 
ently Gamaliel passed his list 
over, and after a while Phayle 
did the same. 

‘*Good,” said Lewis; “now 
we can go ahead and total 
up the lot and see how we 
stand,” 

Having entered up all the 
marks, they proceeded to add 
up the various columns, in- 
cluding the marks allotted 
for the practical part of the 
work, 

“Not so bad,” said Phayle 
as he scanned the list. ‘ Every 
one through; Ball and Green- 
way, as one would expect, have 
only a mark or two to spare. 
Still, enough is as good as a 
feast, and those two lads won’t 
mind much what place they 
get so long as they get through 
all right. The results are 
distinctly higher than our last 
batch, and we've got no fail- 
ures, so we shall have a cheery 
dinner to-night. I hate final 
dinners when there are people 
who have failed still here, for 
it’s a most depressing sort of 
entertainment trying to make 
valedictory speeches under 
those conditions when you 
know that some of the people 
present think you have failed 
them on purpose.” 

“Well, we may as well send 
out the lists to be posted up, 
and then get home to change 
for dinner, for it’s getting 
latish.” With this Lewis 
wrote a few words in red ink 
on the list, signed it, and de- 
spatched the clerk to pin it 
up on the notice-board. 
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As the office door opened, 
the murmur of talk in the 
hall ceased abruptly, and the 
little crowd gathered round the 
notice - board, towards which 
the clerk was making his way. 
“‘ Now for it,” said Cadet Ball, 
as he elbowed his way through 
the throng and looked for his 
name in the place he expected 
to find it if it appeared at all 
—viz., at the bottom of the 
sheet. Suddenly he gave a 
wild cheer as he read the few 
words Lewis had penned on 
the paper. “No failures, 
Hooray!! No more bally 
nights in trenches, and no 
more ruddy four-hour tasks! 
Whoop !!” 

Very few waited te ascertain 
their positions on the roll after 
hearing this inspiriting intel- 
ligence. The whole lot surged 
out into the drive to make for 
the nearest telegraph office, to 
wire home the glad news that 
at long last they were free of 
the servitude of pack and 
spade, and that their wings 
had finally attained the long- 
desired span, and that they 
would be home at the week- 
end on indefinite leave pending 
gazetting. Each of them felt 
that the last lap of the pre- 
liminary training was finished, 
and the sudden nearness of the 
real thing with all its spell, its 
myriad chances looming up be- 


fore them, as when at the end 
of a long day’s march we round 
a corner and find ourselves at 
the foot of the mountain whose 
crest we have discerned all day, 
seemed to take their breath 
away. 

Lewis and his staff went 
home to dress for dinner, since 
final examinations in the 
Angels are always followed 
by a dinner, where everybody 
is expected to make a speech 
—a form of amusement little 
relished by the seraphim and 
eherubim, even though their 
throats are by now fairly well 
hardened by continuous lec- 
turing. The cadets, however, 
consider speech-making by 
their unfortunate instructors 
as only one degree less amus- 
ing than a Charlie Chaplin 
show, and would never allow 
them to miss the one oppor- 
tunity they afford the cadets 
of a real hearty laugh at the 
instructors’ expense; for the 
sight of Lewis on his hind 
legs at a farewell dinner, stam- 
mering out a halting speech, 
and wishing that some one 
would put him out of his 
misery, consoles many a har- 
assed Angel for the pungent 
remarks that Lewis has made 
at his expense on the parades, 
now happily, for the lucky few, 
a mere half-forgotten night- 
mare. 


IX. INSPECTIONS. 


Few people outside the army 
realise what an enormous part 
in the life of the soldier is 
played by the word “inspec- 
tion.” Hundreds of years ago 


the little cherubs who sit aloft 
at Whitehall were much exer- 
cised over the problem of the 
correct accounting of stores 
and personnel, for they found 
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that the seldiery of the day 
were continually losing the 
property committed to their 
care by a paternal Govern- 
ment, and on frequent occa- 
sions would contrive to lose 
even the men of a unit. For 
instance, when a small concen- 
tration was ordered near Ebbs- 
fleet at the rumoured arrival 
of certain piratically inclined 
gentry, @ company commander 
succeeded in losing his whole 
company in less than twenty 
minutes after arriving at the 
rendezvous, the “Pied Mer- 
lin.” Indeed the majority of 
that company were only recov- 
ered after a vigorous search 
on the part of the Huscarles 
from the G.H.Q., and the 
transport had to be comman- 
deered to bring them in, so 
overcome were they with the 
unusually thirsty weather pre- 
valent at the time. As the 
senior delinquent explained 
when appearing before the 
Thane who commanded the 
unit: “It wasn’t the few 
glasses as we ’ad had, it was 
that there sun, sir, somethink 
hawfull, it were really, sir.” 
No, this is not a tale of last 
year’s training on the Hast 
Coast, but a true extract from 
the official despatches pre- 
served in the old Record Office 
at Winchester, a very rare and 
handsomely illuminated manu- 
script indeed. But of course 
the customs of armed men 
never vary through the ages, 
as the following little incident 
may show. When Sir Aurel 
Stein was exploring in Central 
Asia on behalf of the Indian 
Government and the British 
Museum, in the course of the 


excavations carried out in the 
vicinity of a Chinese frontier 
post abandoned about two 
thousand years ago, he un- 
earthed a small packet con- 
taining a broken arrow-head. 
He wondered at the care with 
which such an obviously use- 
less article had been packed, 
but on the accompanying in- 
scription being deciphered it 
turned out to be the Chinese 
equivalent of a delivery voucher 
returning one arrow - head 
(broken) in support of an in- 
dent for a new one. 

So, as I have said, the Army 
Council of those days were 
very busy trying to devise a 
scheme whereby these frequent 
losses might be prevented, and 
some suggested one thing and 
some another, but nothing ap- 
peared to be very effectual, 
and the cherubs wearied ex- 
ceedingly of the stale and pro- 
fitless discussion which led 
nowhither. 

Then at last rose up an old 
grey-haired cherub who had 
served with Alfred against the 
Danes. He was a most dis- 
tinguished old soldier, and 
could repeat the Regulations 
backwards, so that if any one, 
even Alfred himself, indented 
for a bowstring or an arrow- 
head more than he was entitled 
to, he would reply— 

“Tt’s no good, my boy; I’ve 
been in the army for fifty 
years, and it’s not in the Regu- 
lations, so it can’t be done. 
Vide equipment tables, para. 
193752 (b), as amended by 
Army Order No, 987564 (d) 
23/9/42, and subsequently re- 
amended by Army Council in- 
structions 12386(d) 14/3/57. 
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If you take these in conjunc- 
tion with Letter No, 2349/b/ 
§.D./3e (equipment), you can 
see that it is clearly laid down 
that under no circumstances 
whatever can strings, bow, or 
heads, arrow, be issued in ex- 
cess of the schedule.” Then 
Alfred, whose whole training 
of badly needed recruits was 
being hung up for want of a 
few spare arrows, would blas- 
pheme openly and talk of join- 
ing the Danes. 

In consequence of his mar- 
vellous grasp of the regula- 
tions, which were written in 
very old Saxon and very few 
people could interpret at all, 
this cherub had attained to 
great honours and dignities 
among the higher circles of 
cherubs. They gave him a 
seat on their Witenagemot, as 
they called the Army Council 
of those simple days, and when 
he rose up to speak all the 
others were dumb. 

“In my branch,” he said, 
“we have a daily inspection 
of all stores and material. It 
can be carried out very ex- 
peditiously, and need not take 
an officer more than six hours 
per diem once he gets into the 
way of it. The result is that 
we never lose anything what- 
ever, but very frequently make 
things, since every article found 
surplus at the inspections is 
immediately brought on charge, 
Thus at an inspection last week 
I found two brand-new swords 
and a fur-lined coat surplus to 
my stock, so I immediately 
took them on to my ledger. 
We found out afterwards that 
they belonged to the other two 
officers on the board, and if 


we had not had the inspection 
system, Government would not 
now possess these very valu- 
able articles. What I propose 
is that this system be ex- 
tended to the other branches 
of the service, and all com- 
manders ordered to hold as 
many inspections as possible.” 

The Council, marvelling at 
the simplicity of the plan and 
certain of not returning to 
regimental duty, gave orders 
to this effect, and the custom 
has persisted to the present 
day. The result is, that of 
the soldier’s life, one-quarter is 
spent in being inspected; and 
of the other three-quarters, 
about four-fifths is spent in 
preparing to be _ inspected, 
while the residue is divided 
between drill, company train- 
ing, musketry, and sometimes 
war. 

We have all sorts of inspec- 
tions according to taste—feet 
inspections, rifle inspections, 
gas-helmet inspections, ration 
inspections, medical inspec- 
tions, general inspections, &c., 
&o., ad infinitum. 

It always happens in the 
army that after a while, when 
any innovation proves a suc- 
cess, &@ special branch of red- 
winged cherubs with high- 
sounding titles is created to 
take charge of it; and so 
the inspection scheme having 
proved a succés fou, a branch 
of cherubs was specially ap- 
— to fly round the 

— y inspecting everything 
and éverybody. 

In _ spite of the infinite 
diversity of the inspections, 
we may divide them quite 
easily into two broad classes— 
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(1) Those in which the ob- 
ject is to ascertain 
some special fact—e.g., 
the condition of cer- 
tain equipment, or the 
state of training of a 
body of men. 

(2) Those in which the ob- 
ject is to “inspect.” 

The former are carried out 
by company officers, C.O.’s, 
and energetic brigadiers at 
odd intervals, and mean 
serious trouble when defici- 
encies are found. They are 
generally held without previ- 
ous warning, and are quite 
simple affairs, requiring no 
particular explanation. 

The second class, however, 
are much more complex affairs, 
and though they never lead to 
any trouble, give a lot of 
trouble beforehand. They are 
carried out by the aforesaid 
specialists at stated intervals, 
and have special rules. The 
ordinary procedure is some- 
what as follows :— 

That energetic brigadier, 
General Chivvyem Rounde, 
having assured himself—chiefly 
at times when no one dreamed 
of his presence, and by sending 
spies in the shape of eertain 
hard-working staff officers, who 
were always bumping into the 
regiments quite unexpectedly 
and, of course, accidentally— 
that two particular battalions 
of his command are in a highly 
efficient state and absolutely 
fit to go to the Front, reports 
the fact to the War Office, who 
prepare to send them off. The 
Inspection branch get to hear 
of it and say: “But we haven’t 
inspected them yet!!” So the 
War Office replies, being well 
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accustomed te the vagaries of 
the Inspection branch: “Oh, 
all right, go and inspect them.” 
The Inspection specialists then 
write down to the brigade in 
question, saying that General 
Sir Luke Seeyer will inspect 
the two regiments the day 
after to-morrow. The news is 
passed on to the C.O.’s, and 
the “ Filibusters” immediately 
fall into a state of nervous 
prostration. Their C.0., who 
is of a simple type unaccus- 
tomed to the ways of the In- 
spection Department, takes it 
very seriously, and redoubles 
his efforts towards making his 
battalion a still more efficient 
fighting unit. Colonel Ian 
Washe of the Loamshire 
Fusiliers, however, being well 
accustomed to these things, 
sends for his adjutant and 
says: “Look here, Brown, old 
Seeyer is going to have a look 
at us the day after to-morrow. 
Just get hold of his A.D.C. and 
find out what are the old boy’s 
pet stunts.” 

Brown waylays the A.D.C. 
at his club and learns that the 
whole result of the inspection 
will depend on two things— 
whether the men click their 
magazines in presenting arms, 
and whether the officers know 
the weight of a pull-through 
or not. Thereupon all the 
officers are directed to find out 
the weight of a pull-through, 
and the rank and file are in- 
structed to loosen the catches 
of their magazines before the 
G.O.C. comes on parade. The 
“ Present ” sounds like a volley 
of musketry ; even the youngest 
subaltern knows the exact 
weight of a pull-through; and 
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the General congratulates the 
C.O. on having such a smart 
battalion. 

The C.O. of the Filibusters, 
on the other hand, suffering 
from inspection fever, temper- 
ature 1045, having reduced 
every one to nervous wrecks by 
personally examining even the 
men’s spare bootlaces and done 
a twenty-five-mile march in 
the morning to be sure that 
the men are quite fit, gets 
badly slated. 

“Bless my soul, sir, I asked 
one of your subalterns the 
weight of a pull-through just 
now, and he didn’t know! 
Didn’t know, sir!! A young 
officer just going to the Front 
and ignorant of the weight of 
@ pull-through!! While your 
men, Colonel Jones, handle 
their rifles as if they were 
made of sugar! Sugar, sir!! 
You couldn’t have heard that 
present five yards away. I’ve 
never seen such a lot of half- 
trained recruits in my life!!” 
—and goes off fuming. 

The Fallen Angels, like other 
units, have of course to con- 
form to this old- established 
army custom, and from time to 
time their morale is shaken by 
the appearance of wandering 
inspectors, more particularly 
when a batch of about-to-be 
gazetted fiedglings leave, 

Thus, one day in late August, 


the Cadet Company billets were 


in a finely chaotic state, The 
orderly-room of No. 2 Com- 
pany, usually the home of a 
decorous silence broken only 
by the monotonous click of the 
typewriter or the still more 
monotonous drawl of Lewis 
“telling off” a delinquent, was 


invaded by a surging mob of 
cadets, each more anxious than 
his neighbour to hand over his 
equipment to the quarter- 
master-sergeant, and be rid 
at last of the pack that had 
galled his shoulders for month 
after weary month. Round 
about in the passages out- 
side lay kit-bags and valises, 
gladstones and suit-cases, all 
strapped and labelled. 

Rupy of Bavaria was for 
once making friends of the 
mammon of iniquity that he 
had habitually strafed daily for 
the past few months, and re- 
flecting that the next time he 
met the cadets they would be 
fully fledged seraphim and 
have to be saluted, instead of 
saluting him as had been the 
case hitherto. 

The quartermaster-sergeant 
was hunting through bundles 
of equipment in search of de- 
ficiencies, and examining the 
rifles and bayonets to see if they 
were more “Unserviceable” 
than they had any right to be. 

In the centre of the room 
cadet under-offieer Goodring 
was clamouring vainly for the 
platoon commanders to whom 
he had orders to issue, The 
under-officers are a feature of 
the cadet companies, borrowed 
from the Sandhurst system. 
Although the company officers 
can do a great deal to keep up 
the spirit and tone of the com- 
pany, they cannot be omni- 
present, and neither can they 
be quite so much in touch with 
the cadets as a cadet, Conse- 
quently a very carefully selected 
cadet is appointed under-officer, 
and no light job is his, for he 
has to replace the officers when 
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these are away and understudy 
them at alltimes. Further, he 
himself is only a cadet, and 
every one can realise that a 
pretty strong character is 
needed to maintain discipline 
among an unruly hundred or 
so of your equals, But the 
under-officers always justify 
theirselection, and profit greatly 
by the experience. Lucky the 
regiments that get them as 
subalterns, especially those of 
the type of Goodring, who, in 
addition to being all that the 
most exigeant mess could de- 
mand as a sub, is in addition 
gifted in a rare degree with 
the power of handling men, 
and a more than average brain. 

Outside in the garden Phayle 
and Lewis were “chipping” 
Gamaliel, newly returned from 
the Front, and asking if it was 
true that they still havetrenches 
in France. Some while back 
the powers that be decided that 
it would be good for the sera- 
phim if they were shot over for 
a space, So they despatched 
them in batches to the Front, 
provided them with tin hats, 
and planted them out in the 
front-line trenches, where they 
enjoyed all the amusements 
provided free by the grateful 
Boche for his dear friends the 
English, being shelled and 
bombed to their hearts’ content. 
After a while they returned to 
Loamington, making mysteri- 
ous references to what they’d 
seen and done, and saying, 
“ Hush, hush,” like conspirators 
if questioned too much. 

In consequence of their trip 
they now say to the cadets, 
“Thus did we at Ypres,” or 
“This way saw I at the Hohen- 





zollern,” instead of “Se is it 
written in the books from the 
Front,” and the weight of their 
lectures increases accordingly. 

The general atmosphere of 
the billets, albeit dusty, was 
charged with high good-humour 
and cheerfulness. There was 
reason enough to rejoice, be- 
cause some thirty cadets had 
at last, after countless months 
of work, sueeeeded in passing 
out at the final examination, 
and were to depart that very 
evening on indefinite leave 
pending gazetting to their re- 
giments. Searce one of them 
but had a new Sam Browne all 
ready in his quarters to don ere 
he entered again the bosom of 
his family for the last little 
flutter of admiration of female 
relatives (preferably other 
people’s) before going out 
“There.” 

For the last thirty-six hours 
life had been one unending suc- 
cession of speeches: thecompany 
commanders had harangued; the 
C.O. had discoursed ; and now 
as @ last nerve test before they 
left, a real live general had been 
imported to inspect them and 
address them a few well-chosen 
words prior to their departure 
into the great world of war. 
So they were hastily getting 
rid of their ill-fitting garments 
and their worn accoutrements 
and preparing to turn out in 
their “glad rags” for this final 
inspection. 

In the Fallen Angels cadet 
battalion “inspection fever ” is 
conspicuous by its absence, 
because our C.O. is of the 
non-fiusterable type, and has 
been an A.D.C. himself in his 
day. The special stunt which 
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rejoices this particular Gene- 
ral is that on the command 
‘Stand easy,” every man shall 
shift his hand up his rifle, 
smartly clicking the piling 
swivel, thereby producing a 
sharp rattle. Sir Brazen Kapp 
(the inspecting General) has 
also an idea that every officer 
should be thoroughly con- 
versant with his men’s family 
affairs. Lewis, knowing this, 
has warned his company that, 
if the G.O.C. asks him any 
such questions, they are to ac- 
knowledge instanter the num- 
ber of wives and children he 
credits them with; for, like 
most of the cherubim, he be- 
lieves in the speedy answer 
that turneth away inspectional 
wrath. 

‘‘Now, if the General asks 
me about any of your fam- 
ilies, and I reply that any one 
of you owns a wife and six 
children, remember that you 
d d well do own them... . 
Understand, Jones-Greville?” 
Jones-Greville, a young bache- 
lor, blushingly answers that he 
does. 

Previous te inspection by 
the red-winged ones every one 
else appears to be seized by 
the same mania, with the re- 
sult that No. 2 Cadet Com- 
pany’s programme was some- 
what as follows :— 





. Inspection by the sec- 
tion commanders, 
2.15 P.M. Inspection by the pla- 
toon commanders. 
2.30 P.M. Inspection by Phayle 
and Gamaliel in 
their capacity of 
half-company com- 
manders., 


2 P.M. 
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2.45 P.M, Detailedinspection by 
Lewis. 
3PM. . March te _parade- 
ground. 
3.15 P.M. Inspection by O.C. 
battalion. 


These are of course only little 
preliminary canters, and it is 
not till 3.30 or thereabouts 
that the real high-class artiele 
commences. As Railling said 
to Robinson during a stand 
easy, “ We might be the Cham- 
ber of Horrors at Madame 
Tussaud’s by the way they 
rush to look at us. If we 
charged 6d. a time we'd get 
enough to have a bust in 
town.” 

The cadets are drawn up in 
line facing the read by which 
the General will come, the 
company commanders in front. 
On Sir Brazen Kapp’s arrival 
a general salute is given, and 
the old boy teuches his hat in 
approved General Staff style, 
which is much more ornate 
and imposing than the method 
adopted by the smaller cher- 
ubim, and accompanied by 
three Staff officers, the C.O., 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 
the twin “adjers,” and various 
lesser luminaries, proceeds to 
walk along the line, stopping 
here and there to ask a cadet’s 
age or how much service he 
has. Stopping in front of 
Greenway, he turns to Lewis 
and asks if this man is mar- 
ried, and, if so, how many 
children he has. Lewis briskly 
replies, “ Yes, sir; he’s got two 
children—a boy of five and a 
girl of three.” The General, 
making some remark about 
the youthful appearance of 
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this father of a family, moves 
on, and Greenway, who has 
only been married five months, 
glares at Lewis’s back. 

Having walked round, he 
expresses a desire to see the 
cadets at work, and bids them 
carry on with their usual pro- 
gramme under the command 
of the senior cadet. Luckily 
this also has been foreseen, 
and one company hastily pro- 
ceeds to do “section rushes,” 
to the great detriment of their 
new uniform, while No. 2, 
under Lance-Corporal Rose, 
investigate the mysteries of 
the “Standing, Load,” and 
other secrets of the art of 
musketry. No. 4, wiser in 
their generation, content them- 
selves with practising fixing 
and unfixing bayonets in « 
methodical fashion. The Gen- 
eral walks about criticising in 
an indulgent fashion, and the 
majority of cadets acquit them- 
selves quite satisfactorily, but 
one er two are evidently a 
little rattled by the presence 
of the great man. 

He then congratulates . the 
C.0. on having such a smart 
and well-trained battalion: 
“Handle their arms beauti- 
fully, the stand easy was the 
best I’ve seen for some time ;” 
at this point Tweedledee 
catches Shipman’s eye and is 
overwhelmed by a nasty fit 
of coughing. The General 
then explains to the C.O. that 
he would like to say a few 
words to the departing cadets. 
They are therefore drawn up 
in three sides of a square, of 
which the Staff occupy the 
fourth side, and Sir Brazen 
Kapp proceeds to the real 


business of the day, the fare- 
well address, 

As he and every one else 
present knows, the inspection 
qué inspection is purely a 
matter of form; all the ex- 
aminations are over, and the 
little criticisms he has offered 
about the work (which, as he 
is quite aware, has been pre- 
pared beforehand) don’t really 
mean anything at all. 

What he is really here for 
is, in the capacity of a very 
distinguished veteran soldier, 
to try and give the youngsters 
just stepping on to the first 
rung of the ladder a few help- 
ful hints and tips on the way 
they should conduct them- 
selves, and to give them a 
little idea of the way they 
must try to carry out the 
duties that will fall te their 
lot. Itis not that he is going 
to tell them anything new, all 
that he says, and more besides, 
they have heard time and 
again from the lips of sera- 
phim and cherubim; but fre- 
quently we hear things over 
and over again, and heed them 
not at all until at some 
psychological moment of our 
lives we hear them from some 
one who puts the old saw in 
quite a new way, and we 
realise the force of it and 
begin to shape our actions 
accordingly. 

The old General has just 
such a moment now. The 
course is over, and every one 
of the cadets that he is ad- 
dressing knows for certain 
that in a few days he will 
become an officer; the last 
lessons are finished and the 
sehoiars are about to become 
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the teachers. The last two 
days have been a round of 
gaiety after the long strain 
of the course, and every one’s 
hearts and hopes are high. In 
a little while they will go off 
parade as privates for the last 
time. 

It isa psychological moment, 
and long after they have for- 
gotten the very names of Lewis 
and Phayle and Gamaliel, the 
Angels will remember the 
General’s words just in the 
way that he is telling them, 
how he can recall the words 
spoken by the inspecting officer 
to his batch of cadets when 
they left Sandhurst thirty- 
eight years ago. 

He doesn’t make a _ high- 
flown speech, but it is a good 
one, bringing out little points 
in the way that an old man 
ean when speaking to young 
ones who he knows will listen 
to his counsel ; for although we 
laugh among ourselves at old 
Kapp’s weakness for clicking, 
piling swivels, and other little 
bits of military eyewash, we 
recognise him for what he 
really is, a very honest and 
hard-working soldier. 

So we listen with the 
greatest attention to his little 
homily on what an officer 
should strive to be. He doesn’t 
say anything about glory, but 
a lot about duty; about’ the 
putting of a clean finish to 
each bit of work we do, and 
about the doing of our allotted 
task whole-heartedly and with- 
out murmuring. Hitherto we 
have chiefly regarded him as 
a rather fussy old gentleman, 
inclined to lay great stress on 
what appear to us to be very 
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finicky details of drill and 
routine, and more or less of a 
nuisance in many ways. We 
have wondered sometimes how 
he came by that rainbow of 
medal ribbons, war ones nearly 
all of them, none of your 
coronation and durbar and 
suchlike, the whole topped 
by a well-earned D.S.O. His 
limp informs us too that even 
the red-winged cherubs are not 
exempt from wounds. 

But now he speaks to us for 
once as a man to man, stripping 
off as it were the mask of his 
rank, and showing us the 
hidden ideals that he has 
striven after all through his 
long and honourable career, 
He pictures for us in plain 
simple words the embodiment 
of all the high hopes and ideals 
towards which he would have 
us bend our steps, putting in 
here and there little anecdotes 
of old campaigns, which show 
us what heights of self-forget- 
ful heroism can be scaled by 
men whose sole thought is to 
do their duty. 

Lastly, he lays stress on the 
implicit loyalty to our superiors, 
which is such an essential to 
the harmonious working of an 
army. 

“ Doubtless,” he says, “ many 
of us feel that we could run 
the show a good deal better 
than General Joffre and Sir 
Douglas Haig rolled into one, 
for it is only human nature 
to want to criticise those above 
us, just as it is only human 
nature to wish to get into a 
hole when there are bullets 
knocking around. But we 
don’t do the latter in front of 
our men, we set them an ex- 
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ample by standing up and 
pretending we don’t want to 
get under cover. Similarly we 
must set them an example in 
not giving way to the tendency 
of criticising those above us. 
If you feel at any time that 
you must crab some one or 
bust, then take your dearest 
friend aside and crab every one 
from the C.-in-C. downwards, 
and you will feel better and no 
harm will be done. But never 
criticise your superiors in 
public, for if you do your men 
will soon criticise you. 

“And now,” he concludes, 
“as an old soldier at the end 
of his career, I wish you all, 
gentlemen, who are just enter- 
ing the noble profession of 
arms, the best of all possible 
good luck. I hope that you 
will apply to the best of your 
ability the sound principles 
that your instructors have 
taught you during your stay 
here, and I would ask you to 
remember that the words 
‘British Officer’ have always 
been a synonym for all that 
is understood by the most 
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henourable interpretation of 
the word ‘Genileman,’ and 
remind you that the unsullied 
prestige of the British Officer 
is in your hands to uphold or 
destroy as you will.” 

He finishes amid a dead 
silence, and for a breathing- 
space not a cadet moves, for 
the General’s words have gone 
home, and each one of us 
feels thrust in upon himself, 
wondering by how much we 
fall short of the General’s 
standard. 

Then, as he turns away, the 
charm is snapped by the sharp 
word of command that flings 
us back into line, and we break 
away by companies, swinging 
off in fours past the General 
down the road to the station. 
But even when the “ March at 
ease’ is given, we are for once 
a little silent, a shade thought- 
ful, and Wren reflects the feel- 
ing of us all when he says to 
Goodring: “I didn’t think old 
Kapp could talk like that— 
seemed to get right inside 


one’s mind and point out all - 


one’s weak points.” 


X. CONCLUSION. 


No. 2 Cadet Company is now 
no longer No. 2, for it has 
changed its title for that of 
“A” Company, and with its 
three sister units has finally 
attained its majority and sep- 
arated from the parent stock. 
The four companies now stand 
on their own sturdy legs, and, 
having been provided with 
® suitable headquarter staff, 
are officially described on 
Psy memos. and indents as 


ee 


No, XXX. Officer Cadet Bat- 
talion. 

Consequently, this story with- 
out a plot must now come to 
an end, for, having changed 
our name and style, we are no 
longer the “Fallen Angels.” 
Further, in this growing pro- 
cess not only has our designa- 
tion been altered, but there 
have been certain changes in 
the personnel ; since, beside the 
usual outward flow of newly 
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fledged subalterns, some of the 
cherubim and seraphim, at the 


' verdict of medical boards that 


decreed them once more suffi- 
ciently fit in wind and limb to be 
shot at again by the Hun, have 
departed on their several ways. 

Verger left seme time back 
for the storm centre of the 
Somme valley, where he is once 
again leading a company of 
one of the best regiments in 
the British Army. “Jock” 
has fled back to the “Land 
o’ Cakes,” jubilant at being 
quit of the horrible trials of 
“lecturing and sich-like,” and 
hoping shortly to lead a new 
gathering of the clans to Sunny 
France, so long a second home 
to Scots. Lewis is ploughing 
the Mediterranean en route 
once more for the dreamy, in- 
dolent East—looking back not 
regretfully on the months of 
good hard work in Loamington, 
but joyful of heart at being 
again a sound man. Others 
of lesser fame have also gone. 
Meyerstein, Gabbler, Long- 
shanks, and many another, are 
at last busy in the “real 
thing,” killing or trying to 
kill Germans; others, again, 
are sleeping their last sleep in 
the scarred, battered Via Dol- 
orosa, which runs across the 
fair face of Belgium and 
France, from the Channel to 
the far-off Swiss mountains, 
like a great unhealed wound. 
To these the daily roar of the 
guns and the rattle of musketry 
conveys no more than the child’s 
rattle to the grown man, since 
they have “grown up” for ever. 


But day by day this wound 
shows more and more the 
promise of healing, for Time, 
the greatest friend to all in 
sorrow or distress, promises 
before long to bring us vic- 
torious peace, and each day 
shows yet more clearly that 
the German power has shot 
its bolt and is even now on 
the decline, while we are 
moving slowly but surely on 
the up-grade. 

Some day when the war is 
& mere nightmare of the past, 
and those of us who are left 
meet together again to talk of 
the great deeds of the men who 
are gone, then surely we shall 
find some space in our mem- 
ories for the Fallen Angels and 
the other kindred units who 
made it possible to officer our 
great new armies, and so en- 
able them to take the field. 
Soldiers are necessary, guns 
and shells essential, but all 
these avail nothing unless we 
have leaders; and of all the 
hard tasks of a sudden war, the 
hardest of all is to produce the 
requisite numbers of subor- 
dinate leaders, We owe it to 
the unfailing devotion of those 
units of the Territorial Force 
who, from the beginning of 
the war and even before it, 
laboured unceasingly to pro- 
duce such leaders against the 
evil days that every thinking 
soldier knew must come, sooner 
or later, that we have succeeded 
in overcoming a difficulty that 
many people declared to be 
insurmountable. 

“ GANPAT.” 
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It has always been the fond 
boast of the English that they 
“muddle through,” however 
hard they are beset. The boast 
is not the boast of wisdom and 
courage. He, indeed, is foolish 
who would let his bravery out- 
run his prudence; and there 
is no merit in success which 
comes by accident. The truth 
is that he who first made a 
virtue of carelessness deserved 
very ill of his country. Even 
if we praise the valour which 
refuses to acknowledge defeat, 
we must esteem yet more highly 
the foresight and design which 
make defeat impossible from 
the first. However, our vice 
and our boast find their origin 
in the very beginnings of our 
history, We have always 
thrown away wilfully our 
armies and our energies, and 
not always has a War Minister 
come in the nick of time to 
save us from the consequences 
of our folly. 

One such Minister was 
Thomas Wolsey, a spiritual 
ancestor in the direct line of 
William Pitt, father and son, 
of Castlereagh, and of other 
stout contrivers of victory. 
Born to a great inheritance 
of wisdom, he was a natural 
Minister of State, as Shake- 
speare was a natural poet. 
The genius which God gave 
him he marvellously perfected, 
until he lived in treaties and 


thought in campaigns. The- 


very limitations of his talent 

favoured his success, Friend 

as he was of scholars, prodigal 
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founder as he proved himeelf 
of learned houses, he was not 
of the breed of Erasmus and 
More. A churchman by pro- 
fession, he was no profound 
theologian; of the Reforma- 
tion, which in his day tore 
Europe in pieces, he saw none 
other than the political aspect. 
But if his King and his country 
were touched, he was instant 
in defence as he was prudent 
in counsel, So there was a 
oneness in his character which 
made him irresistible to Eng- 
land’s enemies. Endowed with 
such a weight of authority as 
scarce another has ever upheld, 
he was able by a word or a 
gesture to enforce his will 
upon the world. Moreover, as 
his biographer says, “he had 
a special gift of natural elo- 
quence, with a filed tongue to 
pronounce the same, that he 
was able to allure and per- 
suade all men to his purpose.” 
And happy indeed was the 
monarch who might lean upon 
his patriotism and experience ! 

When Henry VIII. came to 
the throne he wished nothing so 
ardently as to distinguish him- 
self in the pageantries of war 
and peace. His flamboyant 
demeanour, the gaiety of his 
aspect, were as far as the poles 
apart from the hard, penurious 
austerity of his father, whose 
hoarded wealth he was pres- 
ently to squander with a 
lavish hand. The testimony 
of foreigners is unanimous in 
enthusiasm. To choose one of 
many tributes, here is what 
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Giustinian, the Venetian am- 
bassador, reported of him to 
the Seigniory: ‘‘ His Majesty,” 
says he, “is twenty-nine years 
old, and very handsome. 
Nature could not have done 
more for him. He is much 
handsomer than any other 
sovereign in Christendom; a 
great deal handsomer than 
the King of France; very 
fair, and his whole frame 
admirably proportioned. On 
hearing that Francis I. wore 
a beard, he allowed his own 
to grow; and as it is reddish, 
he has now got a beard that 
looks like gold. He is very 
accomplished ; a good musieian ; 
composes well; is a most cap- 
ital horseman; a fine jouster ; 
speaks good French, Latin, 
and Spanish ; is very religious ; 
hears three masses daily when 
he hunts, and sometimes five 
on other days. He hears the 
Office every day in the Queen’s 
Chamber : that is to say, vesper 
and compline. He is very fond 
of hunting, and never takes his 
diversion without tiring eight 
or ten horses, which he causes 
to be stationed beforehand 
along the line of country he 
means to take; and when one 
is tired he mounts another, 
and before he gets home they 
are all exhausted. He is ex- 
tremely fond of tennis, at 
which game it is the prettiest 
_ thing to see him play, his fair 
skin glowing through a shirt 
of the finest texture.’ The 
Venetian’s panegyric was well 
deserved. In brief, it seemed 
to an expectant Europe that 
there was nothing which this 
paragon of all the virtues could 
not accomplish, with the aid of 
the wisest of living counsellors, 
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Truly, “my King and I” might 
have inspired all their adver- 
saries with a proper fear. 
And yet, at the outset, Henry 
and his adviser were compelled 
to set England right in the 
eyes of the Continent. Her 
own troubles had driven her 
from the councils of the great 
Powers. The Wars of the 
Roses had taken their toll not 
only of men but of repute, 
and upon the seventh Henry 
had fallen the dull duty of 
re-establishing the credit of his 
realm, But Henry VIII. was 
rich and ambitious, and he lost 
little time in attempting to 
prove his prowess in the field. 
His first campaign was a dis- 
mal failure. In alliance with 
Ferdinand, his father-in-law, he 
devised an attack upon France. 
An expedition left England 
in May 1512 for Spain, and 
arrived a month later at 
Fuenterrabia. Here disaster 
upon disaster overtook the 
English. They were ill-fed, 
and not housed at all. The 
Spanish suns burnt them; the 
Spanish rains brought peati- 
lence upon them. Deprived of 
the beef and beer which were 
the staple of their diet, they 
had no stomach for the fight. 
Above all, the British soldiers 
clamoured for their beer, of 
which their normal allowance 
was a gallon a head a day, and 
without which they refused to 
move hand or foot. “And it 
please your Grace,” wrote Stile 
to the King, “the greatest lack 
of victuals that is here is of 
beer, for your subjects had lever 
for to drink beer than wine 
or cider ; for the hot wine doth 
harm them, and the cider doth 
cast them in disease and sick- 
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ness,” Nor even had they been 
willing to fight were they given 
the opportunity. Ferdinand, 
after his wont, took refuge in 
intrigue and delay. And the 
English soldiers mutinied first, 
and afterwards went on strike 
for higher pay. Finally, they 
threw off all discipline, and 
sailed for home without orders. 
The humiliation of England 
and her King was complete. 
“You see,” said the Emperor, 
“Englishmen have so long 
abstained from war, they lack 
experience from disuse.” 

Then it was that Wolsey 
changed in a flash the whole 
aspect of affairs. Though he 
held no higher office than the 
King’s Almoner, he took sole 
charge of the campaign which 
in the following year was 
fought in France, and proved 
that he possessed all the 
qualities of a Minister at War. 
“Proceeding then in fortune’s 
blissfulness,” says Wolsey’s 
biographer, “it chanced the 
wars between France and 
England to be open, in s0 
much as the King, being 
fully persuaded and resolved, 
in his most royal person to 
invade his foreign enemies 
with a puissant army, to de- 
lay their hault brags, within 
their own territory: wherefore 
it was thought very necessary 
that this royal enterprise 
should be speedily provided 
and plentifullly furnished in 
every degree of things apt 
and convenient for the same; 
the expedition whereof the 
King’s highness thought no 
man’s wit so meet, for policy 
and painful travail, as his 
well-beloved Almoner’s was, to 
whom therefore he committed 
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his whole affiance and trust 
therein. And he being noth- 
ing scrupulous in anything 
that the King would command 
him to do, although it seemed 
to other very difficile, took 
upon him the whole charge 
and burden of all this business, 
and proceeded so therein, that 
he brought all things to a 
good pass and purpose in a 
right decent order, as of all 
manner of victuals, provisions, 
and other necessaries, con- 
venient for so noble a voyage 
and puissant army.” Caven- 
dish was no politician. He 
knew not why England and 
France were at war. He did 
know that, when once war 
was declared, the King could 
find no better man to think 
and to do than his Almoner, 
Wolsey. 

With the expedition of 1512 
as a warning before his eyes, 
Wolsey set himself to create 
and equip a new army. The 
rank and file, which refused 
to bear the yoke of dis- 
cipline in Spain, the officers 
who knew not how to com- 
mand, were replaced by men 
who had learned to obey, by 
commanders who insisted upon 
obedience. The conditions of 
the time made his duties easier 
than they would be to-day. 
His hand was not weakened 
by the memory of an ancient 
and obsequious friendship with 
the enemy. It was not his 
business to discover the path 
of popularity. He was not 
asked to coneiliate the rebel 
or to keep the constituencies 
in good humour. In brief, 
he was an autocrat, All the 
functions of Government were 
concentrated in him and him 
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alone. He was not a member of a 
war committee ; he was a whole 
War committee in his own 
proper person. Nothing was 
beyond the scope of his ac- 
tivity; nothing was too low 
for the grasp of his intelligence, 
Whatever men he needed for 
the campaign were at his dis- 
posal. The pitiful divorce of 
the citizen from the soldier had 
not been made in Henry VIII.’s 
reign, and nothing was neces- 
sary but to issue Commissions 
of Array to the Sheriffs of the 
southern counties, “to make 
proclamations for all males 
between sixty and sixteen to 
be in readiness at an hour’s 
warning to resort to such place 
in the said county as shall be 
assigned.” The notice, short 
and sharp, was obeyed per- 
force, and Wolsey might boast 
that he sent across the Channel 
an army of 40,000 men, armed 
and provisioned —the largest 
force that ever England landed 
on the Continent before the 
year 1914, It is not easy to 
exaggerate the greatness of 
Wolsey’s achievement. His 
system of transport fell very 
far below our modern standard, 
and the heavy loads put upon 
our ships were all the heavier, 
because the warfare of the six- 
teenth century was in one sense 
far more elaborate than the 
warfare of to-day. When the 
Tudors met their enemies in 
the field, war was a pageant 
as well as a business. It 
was not enough for them to 
beat their enemies; they must 
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beat them in accord with the 
splendid tradition of chivalry, 
If Henry VIII. took the field 
as a soldier, he must be housed 
as aking. The tents in which 
he and his generals lived were 
symbols of the royal magnifi- 
cence, and for the glory and 
honour of England no detail of 
display might be omitted. And 
while Wolsey was asked to 
remember all the trappings of 
kingship, he forgot nothing 
that was needed for the car- 
riage and maintenance of a big 
army. As Mr Law points out, 
malt, beans, oats, oxen, and 
lambs were ordered in vast 
quantities to be collected to- 
gether at Calais, and so well 
were the orders carried out, 
that “40,000 men were living 
in the camp before Tournay 
in time of war,” Richard Pace 
tells us, “far more cheaply than 
they lived at home in time of 
peace.” And in all these pre- 
parations Wolsey was the 
moving spirit. He became 
learned in all the matters of 
commissariat, He was busy, 
says Brewer, “ with beer, beef, 
and biscuit, transports, foists, 
and empty casks.” With a 
full knowledge that the lack 
of beer in Spain had caused a 
mutiny, he was resolved that 
no English soldier should lack 
his gallona day. A campaign 
thus well organised could have 
but one end. Teronenne fell in- 
to the hands of the English on 
August 22; Tournay’s surrender 
followed a month later; and 
Wolsey, having justified the 





1 Those who would measure the full achievement of Wolsey may be referred to 
Dr Brewer’s great history of Henry VIIL, and to Mr Ernest Law's essay, 
‘England’s First Great War Minister’ (London: Bell & Sons), in which the 
Almoner of Henry VIIL. is set vividly before us, and an appropriate moral is 
| drawn from his career. 
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King’s confidence, held and 
maintained for many a year 
his supremacy in the council 
chamber. 

Thus it was that the Eng- 
lish army, well trained and 
well equipped, fought with all 
the pomp and gallantry or- 
dained by the chivalrous spirit 
of the age. The aspect and 
behaviour of the soldiers were 
the wonder of foreign nations. 
Here is the testimony of one 
Italian, quoted by Mr Law: 
“Choicer troops, in more per- 
fect order, have not been seen 
for years. Amongst them are 
from 9000 to 10,000 heavy 
barbed cavalry, and 8000 light 
horse; the infantry includes 
14,000 archers, and there are 
2000 mounted bowmen... . 
Others have spears, halberts, 
and axes, and eannon that 
would suffice to conquer Hell.” 
So much for their equipment. 
Their conduct, if we may be- 
lieve another Italian, fell not 
below the high level of Henry 
V.’s, of Cromwell’s, or of Kit- 
chener’s men. “They are 
efficient troops,” we are 
told, “well accoutred, not 
barefooted like those of Italy, 
men who do not go to rob, 
but to gain honour, and who 
march at their own cost, 
They do not take wenches 
with them, and they are not 
profane swearers, like our 
soldiers. Indeed, there are 
few who fail to recite daily 
the office of Our Lady’s 
rosary.” So our soldiers, then 
as now, “went into battle 
as though they were going 
to a sport or game,” and if 
they fought always with clean 
hands and stout hearts, it was 
due above all te the inspira- 
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tion of Wolsey. The only 
blot upon our army was the 
conduct of our German allies. 
Nothing could check their in- 
grained love of rapine and sacri- 
lege. They proved themselves 
worthy ancestors of the modern 
Huns, whom we know too well. 


The testimony of a Spaniard, 


cited by Mr Law, cannot be 
gainsaid. The Spaniard com- 
plains, as well he might, of 
“their arrogance, ruffianism, 
and beastliness, which made 
them firebrands and a source 
of danger among whomsoever 
they went.” And that noth- 
ing should be missing in this 
prophetic parallel, the Spaniard 
asserts that “such is their 
greediness that any one of 
them is ready to run the 
risk of introducing the plague 
into the ranks of the army 
in which they are serving by 
recklessly entering a village 
or farmhouse known to be 
stricken with the disease, 
simply with the object of 
stealing a chicken.” Strange, 
indeed, is this immutability of 
the Germans, and Mr Law 
does well to close his chapter 
upon them with the familiar 
words of Froissart: “ Maudits, 
soient-ils, ce sont gens sans 
pitié et sans honneur.” 

It was, then, the campaign of 
1513 which assured the rapid 
rise of Wolsey. Honours and 
offices were showered upon 
him, and at each step he in- 
creased marvellously in splen- 
dour and esteem. He lived, as 
I have said, in an age of 
pageantry, and he outdid even 
the King his Master in the 
magnificence of his state. He 
moved always as though upon 
parade, Poleaxes and golden 
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candlesticks preceded him 
wherever he went, Cavendish, 
his simple biographer, has enu- 
merated the yeomen, the cooks, 
the servants of his household, 
with a proper pride, and makes 
us wonder that the many- 
coloured trappings of Wolsey’s 
life did not strangle life it- 
self. The gorgeous tapestries 
of Hampton Court Palace, 
which were changed once a 
week; the fine cloths of diaper; 
the cupboards of plate, parcel- 
gilt; the other cupboards of 
gilt plate, very sumptuous and 
of the newest fashions; the 
lights of wax as big as torches ; 
the silver and gilt plate, which 
hung on the walls to give light 
in the chamber,—all these mar- 
vels surpass the fancies of 
fairyland. Nor was there any 
lack at Hampton Court of 
masks, tourneys, of those sports 
which were a necessary part 
of the pomp of the Tudors, 
And Wolsey’s own splendour 
and solemn cheer must not be 
mistaken for mere vainglory. 
They were but images of his 
inward ambition, the signs of 
his overweening and justified 
pride. Moreover, there was in 
them a basis of sound sense. 
Wolsey knew the English 
people as he knew the English 
King, and he saw plainly that 
he could govern them only by 
- flattering their love of display. 
The mob might gird at his ex- 
travaganee, the satirists might 
hurl their insults at “the 


butcher’s dog”; but Wolsey 
cared not. He wasno butcher's 
dog, that he should walk the 
path of humility. He believed 
that the highest honours to be 
won on earth, even the papacy 
itself, were within his grasp; 
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and the magnificence of Hamp- 
ton Court seemed to him a 
worthy means to an end, and 
not the “fantastical dream ” of 
Cavendish’s imagining. 

And Wolsey, for all his 
splendour, showed himeelf al- 
ways the kindly champion 
of the poor. Giustinian, the 
Venetian Ambassador, and 
panegyrist of Henry VIII, 
has sketched Wolsey’s portrait 
also in words. After praising 
his eloquence, his ability, and 
his energy; after admitting 
that he alone transacted the 
business, which in Venice oc- 
cupied all the magistracies, 
all the offices, and all the 
councils, he thus describes 
him: “He is pensive, and has 
the reputation of being ex- 
tremely just. He favours the 
people, especially the poor, 
hearing their suits and seek- 
ing to despatch them instantly. 
He also makes the lawyers 
plead gratis for paupers. He 
is in very great repute, seven 
times more so than if he were 
Pope.” That was one side of 
the omnipotent Wolsey. The 
other side is still more won- 
derful, when we remember 
the arrogance of the King. 
“Wolsey is the person,” 
Giustinian goes on, “who 
rules both the King and the 
kingdom. On my first arrival 
in England he used to say, 
‘His Majesty will do so and 
so’; subsequently by degrees 
he went on forgetting him- 
self, and began saying, ‘We 
shall do so and so’; at this 
present he has reached such 
a pitch that he says, ‘I shall 
do so and so.’” 

At that pitch he stayed for 
some twenty years. Not only 
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was he Minister of War, he 
was also Lord Chancellor and 
Lord of the Treasury. He 
held bishoprics, and wore a 
Cardinal’s hat at the same 
time that he governed the 
country. He was in full 
charge of foreign affairs, and 
since it was in them that he 
was most intimately at home, 
he made himself arbiter of 
the destinies of Europe. The 
most powerful man of his 
time, not only in England but 
in the world, he used his in- 
fluence always like a patriot. 
His policy of domination was 
uniformly successful. If we 
remember what England was 
before his Great War of 1513, 
and recall the height to 
which he raised her, we can 
measure vaguely the worth of 
his achievement. In all his 
thoughts and in all his deeds 
he was the pious servant of 
England, and he had the 
power to serve her because 
he was one of those rare men 
who at the same time could 
take large views and not over- 
look the importance of details. 
Despite the detraction of the 
chronicles, and the envy of 
those who divided his offices 
among them, he remains un- 
assailable in glory and de- 
votion. When he fell, the 
hopes of England fell for a 
time with him. The King did 
not recover from his loss. 
Without Wolsey’s guiding 
hand to sustain“him, he lapsed 
inte the middle-class Blue- 
beard of popular history, the 
monarch who saw no other 
way out from a distasteful 
marriage than murder. 

That Wolsey should fall was 
inevitable. In the very hey- 
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day of his power he was but 
preparing the necessary last 
act of his own drama. That 
there were contributory causes 
of disaster is obvious. The 
part which he had played in 
the divorce, the influence of 
Anne Boleyn, who could not 
forget her resentment against 
the Cardinal, helped in his 
undoing. Then there was the 
sudden rise to power of new 
Ministers, and the King’s in- 
herited greed for the posses- 
sions of other men—two potent 
influences against him. But 
it was chiefly the nemesis 
which lies in wait for the 
greatest of men that brought 
the Cardinal low. So high 
had he climbed, that no other 
summit. remained within the 
scope of his vision. And seated 
upon the topmost pinnacle of 
fame, he could change neither 
his purpose nor his method. 
The young generation mis- 
understood his pomp and made 
light of his services. “The 
King has gone beyond me,” he 
says in Shakespeare’s play, in 
sad explanation of his ruin. 
And yet the ruin itself was not 
so sad as the manner of it, 
Cavendish has left us an im- 
perishable picture of his mas- 
ter’s last days. Weseesketched 
with a simple hand the great 
Cardinal riding up Putney Hill 
on his mule, and dismounting 
to kneel in the mire, with 
bowed head, before Sir Harry 
Norris. “I am sorry,” quoth 
he to Norris, “that I have no 
condign token te send to the 
King. But if ye would, and of 
request, present the King with 
this poor Fool, I trust His 
Highness would accept him 
well, for surely for a noble- 
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man’s pleasure he is worth a 
thousand pounds.” We see six 
tall yeomen sent to convey the 
Fool to the Court, for the poor 
Fool, constant in fidelity, re- 
fused except by force to leave 
his master. And so he came 
to his place at Esher, and 
found no peace there. For his 
enemies at Court feared him 
more after his fall than in 
his prosperity, because they 
thought that by the King’s 
favour he might be readopted 
into authority. ‘‘Therefore,” 
says Cavendish, “they took 
this order among them in their 
matters, that daily they would 
send something or do some- 
thing against him, wherein 
they thought they might give 
him a eause of heaviness or 
lamentation.” Thus one day 
they would persuade the King 
to dismiss some of his gentle- 
men, another day they would 
have him stripped of some of 
his promotions. But he was 
a brave and a wise man, and 
he bore all their malice in 
patience. 

The King, wavering always 
between fear and affection, 
knew not how to treat his 
One day, 
when the Cardinal fell sick, 
he bade his physician, Dr Butts, 
go in haste to Esher. Now 
Dr Butts told the King that, 


if he would have the Cardinal 


to live, he must despatch him 
straightway a comfortable 
message. ‘Even so will I,” 


said the King, “and by you.” 
And he sent him as a token of 
will and favour a rin 
which he knew well, for himself 
had given it to the King, and 
which contained a ruby, where- 
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on was engraved the King’s 
visage, “as lively counterfeit,” 
says Cavendish, “as was pos- 
sible to be devised.” But no 
favour went with the gift, and 
Wolsey, still beset by the rest- 


lessness of disease, must needs — 


leave Esher at onee, And 
so he began his wanderings, 
sojourning a while at Rich- 
mond, and then setting forth, 
when money had been found 
for the purpose, to visit his 
benefice of York. Wherever 
he went on his journey he 
was received with a kindly 
enthusiasm by the people. 
When he could, he recovered 
something of his old state and 
much of his ancient charity. 
Shorn of his honours and his 
wealth, he took pleasure in the 
one boon left him, the boon of 
liberty. To Cavendish, who 
wondered why he had con- 
fessed himself guilty in the 
premunire, he replied that he 
would rather yield and confess 
the matter, “committing the 
sole sum thereof, as he did, 
unto the King’s clemency and 
mercy, and live at large, like 
@ poor vicar, than to lie in 
prison with all the goods and 
honours that he had.” Yet 
was there no resting-place for 
the poor vicar’s head. He 
travelled, it seems, to escape 
not from his enemies but from 
himself. From Peterborough 
to Southwell he wandered, 
from Southwell to Saxby, and 
then, about the feast of St 
Michael, he took the road 
tewards Cawood Castle, “where 
he lay leng after with much 
honour and love of the county, 
both of the worshipful and the 
simple.” So he, who yester- 
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day had been the ruler of 
Europe, spent his days in 
religious observances and in 
humility of soul, still dreading 
and still conscious of an im- 
pending doom. The omens 
were bad, and omens meant a 
vast deal to his pious mind, 
After dinner upon All Hallows’ 
Day, one Dr Augustine, phy- 
sician, “having a_ boisterous 
gown of black velvet upon 
him,” overthrew a cross which 
stood in the corner, and which 
fell upon Dr Bonar’s head, 
drawing blood. “Hath it 
drawn any blood?” asked the 
Cardinal. “Yea, forsooth, my 
lord,” answered Cavendish, “as 
it seemeth me.” For Wolsey it 
was a malum omen, for in the 
signification, which he pres- 
ently gave it, he was the cross, 
and Augustine, who overthrew 
it, was he who should accuse 
him, which came to pass. So 
that when the Earl of North- 
umberland and Master Walshe 
came to arrest him on the false 
eharge of high treason, they 
came to one expecting the 
worst disaster which might 
befall him. Yet he kept his 
courage high and would not 
obey the Earl’s arrest, because 
the Earl refused to show his 
commission. “I trow, gentle- 
man,” said he to Walshe, “ye 
be one of the King’s privy 
chamber; your name, I sup- 
pose, is Walshe; I am content 
to yield unto you, but not to 
my Lord of Northumberland 
without I see his commission.” 
And when Cavendish bade him 
be of good cheer, for he could 
surely clear himself of all the 
surmised accusations of his 
enemies, “‘ Yea,” quoth he, with 
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the pride of one who had been 
Lord Chancellor and Arch- 
bishop, “if I may come to my 
answer, I fear no man alive; 
for he liveth not upon the 
earth that shall look upon this 
face (pointing to his own face) 
shall be able to accuse me 
of any untruth.” And what 
wonder was it that, at the last 
dinner which he ate as a free 
man, there was not a dry eye 
among those who sat at table 
with him! . 

When on the morrow he 
took his departure, riding upon 
a mule, the people of the 
county to the number of three 
thousand bade him farewell, 
crying with a loud voice, “God 
save your Grace.” And as 
they rode he asked Cavendish 
whither they led him that 
night, and when he was told 
to Pomfret, ‘‘ Alas,” said he, 
“shall I go to the castle, and 
lie there, and die like a dog?” 
But it was not at the castle 
of sinister memories, but at the 
abbey that they lodged; and 
so, still accompanied by thou- 
sands of sorrowing people, they 
came to Sheffield Park, and 
there abode several weeks, 
until Sir William Kingston, 
Constable of the Tower, came 
with a guard to conduct him 
to the King’s Majesty. His 
friends hoped that Kingston’s 
coming was a token of the 
King’s favour towards Wolsey, 
who would now at last be 
heard in his own defence, But 
in the Cardinal’s ears the 
mere name of Kingston had 
the sound of doom. The sooth- 
sayers had long ago predicted 
that at Kingston he would 
have his end, and though he 
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had always avoided the pas- 
sage through the town of that 
name, he saw that at last the 
prophecy was coming true. 
However, he was subject te 
fortune, as he said, and to 
fortune he submitted himself. 
And then disease came sud- 
denly upon him, relieving him 
of prison and robbing the 
greedy King of his prey. 
When he reached Leicester 
Abbey he knew himself a dying 
man. “Father Abbot,” said 
he, “I am come hither to leave 
my bones among you.” And 
as the sickness increased and 
he found no hope of recovery, 
he summoned Sir William 
Kingston to him and made the 
speech upon which Shake- 
speare has conferred a graci- 
ous immortality. “ Well, well, 
Master Kingston,” said he, “I 
see the matter against me how 
it is framed; but if I had 
served God as diligently as I 
have done the King, He would 
not have given me over in 
my grey hairs.” Thereafter he 
would have Kingston commend 
him to the King, and warned 
him to be well advised what 
matter he put in the King’s 
head, “for,” said he, “ye shall 
never put it out again.” And 
lastly, he urged the King’s 
Majesty, through Kingston, to 
keep a vigilant eye upon the 
pernicious sect of Lutherans, 
and thus, having delivered his 
supreme message, he died, as he 
prophesied, as the clock struck 
eight. 

When Cavendish brought 
Henry VIII. the tidings of 
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the death of his faithful ser- 
vant, the King received the 
news with his wonted com- 
posure. He was shooting with 
the bow, and finished his sport 
before he listened to the tragio 
story which Cavendish had to 
tell. And then, having wished 
liefer than twenty thousand 
pounds that Wolsey had lived, 
he asked incontinently for some 
fifteen hundred pounds, which 
Wolsey had delivered sealed 
to a certain priest. When 
Cavendish had satisfied his 
avarice, the King demanded 
that this gear should be kept 
secret between them, and de- 
livered that homily upon dis- 
cretion which will be ever 
memorable. “Three may keep 
counsel,” said he, “if two be 
away; and if I thought that 
my cap knew my counsel, I 
would cast it into the fire and 
burn it.” Thus he passed to 
what he thought were weightier 
matters, recking not that he 
had lost the wisest, staunchest 
counsellor that ever stood by 
the side of an ambitious king ; 
and if we read without distaste 
Cavendish’s homily upon the 
mutability of vain honours and 
the brittle assurance of abun- 
dance, those commonplaces of 
truth which we expect at the 
end of a Greek tragedy, we may 
remember with gratitude that 
Wolsey, fulfilling his genius in 
many ways, was one among 
the greatest of our Ministers of 
War, and that he still remains 
to his humbler successors @ 
shining example of lofty cour- 
age and tireless energy. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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MY ALBANIAN WINTER. 


BY OFFICIER DE LIAISON. 


HALF an hour before dawn 
one day in November 1915 an 
Italian destroyer lowered a 
boat off the Bay of San Gio- 
vanni di Medua and landed 
some nine British officers 
(quorum pars magna) on the 
beach. Medua consists of a 
cluster of stone cottages in 
a strip of marsh, just large 
enough to make the malaria 
endemic, which nestles at the 
foot of the Albanian coast hills. 
It has no inn, but there is 
a sort of village shop which 
sells liquor, and to this we 
were conducted. Our baggage, 
including stores with which we 
were to feed ourselves for a 
period of two months, had all 
been sent off the day before 
by an Italian fishing-boat, but 
we had not been landed half 
an hour before the news ar- 
rived that the baggage-ship 
had been sunk by an Austrian 
submarine three miles down 
the coast. For the next five 
months the wardrobe of the 
party consisted of the clothes 
in which they then stood. In 
this disaster the writer had a 
private grief. Having travelled 
in these parts before, I had 
taken the precaution on my 
way through Rome to lay in 
a store of Alban wine in large 
demijohns containing ten or 
twelve firkins apiece. One of 
these demijohns I had man- 
aged to bring with me on the 
destroyer, so that the party 


was not without the rudiments 
of a breakfast. But there were 
five more, like unto it, lying at 
the bottom of the Adriatic, 

It now appeared, however, 
that Judson, also a traveller, 
had similarly retained by way 
of hand-luggage a “ chop-box,” 
one of these wooden boxes fitted 
with the tinned delicacies which 
British_ officers like. Judson 
is a very remarkable man. He 
has spent his life travelling 
all over the world, and has 
learnt no language but English 
in the course of it. Judson 
says, “I cannot see the use of 
other languages. I always get 
on perfectly well with the 
natives,” and it is quite true. 
He now set the natives to 
work to make porridge with 
a tin of Quaker Oats, 

““T daresay you’ve not seen 
Quaker Oats before,” said 
Judson, speaking slowly, so 
that the Albanian housewife 
could understand, “but you 
make it just the same as with 
oatmeal.” 

“Pol Pol” said the Al- 
banian respectfully. ‘ Tcha 
thot xotnia ?” ( What does the 
lord say?”) she added, when 
Judson had finished his in- 
structions. 

While we were sitting down 
to the upshot of these instruc- 
tions, the Austrian submarine 
turned up: Proceeding in- 


solently right into the bay 
not more than 250 yards from 
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land, she fired three torpedoes, 
sinking a fishing-boat. One of 


the torpedoes landed on the 
beach but did not explode. 
The Albanians gathered round, 
and began to mock it and poke 
it with sticks. 

On the following day we 
proceeded to Seutari, one 
day’s drive when the road 
is in @ tolerable state. Scutari 
is a city of rumours, and our 
arrival caused some sensation. 
Monastir had just fallen, and 
the columns of the Serbian 
Army were retreating through 
the snows of High Albania. 
Gruesome rumours as to their 
reception by the Albanian 
tribesmen filled the town. 
Our arrival at this juneture 
gave rise to the belief that 
we were the advance - party 
of an Anglo-French Army— 
well-informed persons said 
half a million strong—which 
was to take the Germans in 
flank from the Adriatic. That 
tall officer was the Commander- 
in-Chief, the favourite brother 
of Lord Kiénér. The cousin 
of the Kavass at the Italian 
Consulate had told some one 
that very morning at the 
Post Office that a fleet of 1000 
aeroplanes had already landed 
at Medua, but an Austrian 
submarine had destroyed some 
of them. Small wonder, there- 
fore, that we had the best 
rooms at the Soutari Hotel 
that night. 

It may at once be explained 
that all these surmises were 
incorrect. The sole purpose 
of our Mission was to make 
arrangements for the feeding 
and supplying of the Serbian 
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Army, which it was then 
hoped would be able to main- 
tain itself through the winter 
on the Serbian side of the 
Albanian Alps. The news 
which we received on our 
arrival made it clear that 
there was no chance of this 
being done, and that the 
Army itself would soon be 
upon us in Scutari. We further 
began to perceive that the 
Austrian submarines might 
constitute a complication of 
greater magnitude than had 
been anticipated. For the 
moment there was nothing to 
be done except telegraph to 
expedite the food-ships, and 
wait till the Serbians arrived. 

We had about a week before 
they came, a happy week when 
the Bazaar was full of coffee 
and sugar and eggs and vege- 
tables. We took over an Al- 
banian house for our head- 
quarters, and engaged an 
admirable Albanian cook. We 
bought a flock of turkeys and 
a number of fowls, and flour 
and rice and about a ton of 
onions, which afterwards when 
the famine began were our sal- 
vation. In the afternoons we 
would walk down to the Bazaar, 
and sit cross-legged on the floor 
of the shops, while the mer- 
chants gave us coffee and cigar- 
ettes, and sold us scarlet cloaks 
and embroidered waistcoats at 
exorbitant prices. We had 
plenty of gold Napoleons, which 
the merchants were delighted to 
get. A gold Napoleon was then 
worth about 30 paper perpers 
(Montenegrin francs). Two 
months later, just before the 
Austrian advance, you could 
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get 150 for it anywhere in the 
Bazaar; and the Serbian silver 
dinar (franc) and paper 10-franc 
note were worth about the 
same—2}d. or 3d. The Turkish 
money, which still circulates 
largely in Albania, maintained 
its exchange value with very 
little fluctuation throughout 
the Austrian campaign. 
«Towards the end of Novem- 
ber the Serbians began to ar- 
rive. The retreat of an army 
can never be a satisfactory 
operation for the troops taking 
part in it, and its effects are 
not less demoralising because 
it is described as “ strategio,” 
or “planmdssig,” or “in con- 
solidation of our positions.” 
From the point when baggage 
"has to be abandoned selfishness 
begins and discipline declines, 
and in proportion as the condi- 
tions approach those of the 
natural struggle for existence 
the process is accelerated. No 
retreating army can keep its 
morale, The Serbians in this 
retreat had come about as near 
exhaustion as an army can get. 
The column to which my ser- 
vant Milivoj (of whom more 
later) belonged had no rations 
issued for the last six days be- 
fore they reached Scutari. For 
weeks after he would pick up 
any stray piece of food he saw 
lying about, not because he 
was hungry, but from the same 
sort of instinct that makes 
some people save the string off 
parcels—“ Never know when 
that may come in useful.” 
The Crown Prince made a 
state entry into Scutari at the 
head of his bodyguard, “una 
cinquantina di cavalleria bellis- 
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sima,” in elaret-coloured Hussar 
uniforms with blue trousers. 
This seemed a good move, and 
impressed the Scutarenes, who 
are accustomed from old Turk- 
ish times to bedraggled soldiery 
and brilliant High Commands, 
and no doubt base their im- 
pressions mainly on the latter. 
The General Staff arrived the 
day after. The first news we 
had of their arrival was the 
sudden appearance in our Mess 
of two distinguished British 
officers, hoarse, hungry, beard- 
ed and bootless, one in a naval 
and the other in a military 
uniform. One was Admiral 
Troubridge, commanding the 
British Naval Brigade in the 
Serbian Army. The other was 
Colonel Phillips, then Military 
Attaché in Serbia, but formerly 
Governor of Scutari in 1913, 
and a name to conjure with 
in that city. 

Meanwhile with many de- 
lays, and a heavy toll of losses, 
due to the Austrian submarines, 
food supplies began to come 
over and did something to 
check the famine which had 
set in after Scutari had been 
stripped. England and France 
provided these supplies, but 
it was mainly Italian vessels 
which took the risk and paid 
the price of bringing them 
across the Adriatic. When 
one hears of “Italo-Serb an- 
tipathy,” and the like, it is 
worth remembering, on the 
other side of the account, that 
the Serbian Army owes it in 
the first place to Italy that 
they were kept alive during 
these critical months. There 
was never much margin, how- 
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ever, until the Army reached 
Corfu. 

In December Admiral Trou- 
bridge, at the request of the 
Serbian General Staff, took 
over the command of the Port 
of Medua. There was a 
pleasant incident when the 
Admiral rode into Medua at 
the head of the Naval Brigade, 
in their patched and ragged uni- 


forms, mounted on the shaggy ( 


mountain ponies with which 
they had made the passage 
of the Albanian Alps. The 
Serbian officer commanding 
had collected some _ sixty 
Serbians, not less ragged than 
the Naval Brigade, given them 
each an extra piece of bread, 
and lined them up on either 
side of the road as a Guard 
of Honour. When the Admiral 
saw them he stopped in sur- 
prise, reined in his horse, and 
saluted them with the words: 
“‘Pazame Bog junaci!” (“God 
be with you heroes!”) Whena 
Serbian General reviews troops 
in peace time, it is the custom 
for him to greet them with 
the words, ‘“Pazame Bog 
voinici /” (“God be with you 
soldiers!”) In war, or as a 
special compliment, “ Voinici” 
(soldiers) becomes “Junaci” 
(heroes). It was a long time 
since these men had stood on a 
parade-ground or heard this 
greeting. It brought back 
‘Serbia to them, and made them 
forget their sufferings. 

Every day Austrian aero- 
planes from Cattaro would fly 
over Scutari and Medua and 
drop bombs, The Montenegrin 
authorities used to telegraph 
to Scutari and Medua when 
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they appeared over Lovéen. 
Thereupon the Admiral used to 
hoist the Union Jack, and the 
men at work unloading the 
ships would run up the moun- 
tain side for cover. At Scutari 
the bells of the Cathedral 
were tolled for a warning. 
When the bells rang my Ser- 
bian servant, Milivoj, used to 
observe, “Mil:’ Boga Catolici !” 
“the Catholics are praying to 
God!”). This was a pleasantry 
on Milivoj’s part, as the Al- 
banian Christians in Scutari 
are Catholics, while Milivoj, 
being Serbian, is Orthodox. 
It certainly never failed to 
elicit heated protest from our 
Albanian house-boys, one of 
whom understood a little Serb, 
as it was felt the remark im- 
plied that when an Orthodox 
prays to God he gets some- 
thing better from the Almighty 
in the way of an answer than 
bombs. 

In January rumours of the 
impending Montenegrin capitu- 
lation grew stronger, and we 
began to prepare for the in- 
evitable retreat. The Serbian 
troops began to move south- 
ward, while the civilian refu- 
gees were shipped to Italy 
from Medua and Durazzo, Our 
Mission had by now been very 
much split up. Large detach- 
ments of A.S.C. had been 
landed at Durazzo and Valona, 
and a party of Engineers had 
been at work on the roads. 
The writer and one other officer 
were the only military members 
of the Mission left at Scutari 
at the last. When the news 
came that the Austrians were 
over the Lovéen, we held a 
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Council of War and decided to 
depart. 

There are some houses one 
hates leaving. On the day 
before we left we divided what 
remained of our stores between 
the eook and the two house- 
boys. This somewhat relieved 
the prevailing gloom. Then 
for the last time we dined off 
onion pilaff, and sponge-cake 
of maize flour with zabayone. 
On the following morning we 
were up two hours before day- 
break, so as to start with the 
sun, My companion went off 
first, as he was travelling by 
a different route on a special 
mission of some danger. Then 
I saw my horses led out for the 
last time through the courtyard 
postern. The cook and the 
two boys kissed my hand, and 
the boys ran with me for a 
mile of my journey. There is 
a turn in the road which skirts 
the hill fort, from which the 
traveller has his last view of 
Scutari. The sun was newly 
up when I reached it. On the 
road one could clearly see the 
white fezzes and blue and 
scarlet cloaks of the Moham- 
medans going down to open 
their shops in the Bazaar. I 
said good-bye to the boys and 
turned my face away from the 
white minarets, the green gar- 
dens, and the blue lake. I felt 
like Boabdil, and I could not 
help remembering what Boab- 
dil’s wife said to him when he 
turned to take his last look on 
the distant Alhambra, “Cease 
to lament like a woman what 
you could not defend like a 
man.” 

I reached Medua about the 
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same time as the Corps Dip- 
lomatique from Cetinje. The 
last refugee boat was to leave 
that night, and the Admiral 
was engaged in finding room 
for 1000 in a space made to 
contain 500. I had my own 
designs in this detour to 
Medua. I made my way 
straight on to the boat and 
approached the steward. It 
was as I expected, and in 
exchange for four Napoleons 
I went away with a cask of 
forty kilos of red Apulian 
wine, somewhat watered, but 
good rough wine nevertheless. 
On the beach I found two 
smaller barrels which would 
be better for a pack-saddle, 
and my arrangements were 
complete. I had learnt from 
the Admiral that the Austrians 
had reached Dulcigno that 
morning, and he was to leave 
himself that night in a de- 
stroyer as soon as he had got 
the refugee ship off. The 
sooner I could be off the 
better. I slept that night at 
the Franciscan Convent at 
Alessio, where I bade a warm 
farewell to the Frate in charge 
of the guest-room, who had 
been a good friend to our 
party, though I regret to say 
he used to pass on all he 
could learn about our doings 
through a certain channel to 
the Austrians. He was not, 
however, fitted by calling for 
espionage; and we soon found 
from certain counter-measures 
which we took that his in- 
formation was extremely mis- 
leading. I am afraid that the 
things which we told him were 
not all of them true. 
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From Alessio the road to 
the south almost immediately 
enters a region of marsh. The 
marsh is traversed by a rough 
causeway of loose stones with 
many gaps. We were soon 
wedged in a Serbian column 
moving single file along this 
perilous track. There was no 
stopping or waiting to let 
others pass, the causeway was 
too narrow. Ifa man slipped 
off and fell into the marsh 
he would be able to clamber 
back, unless he fell in head 
first. But a horse could not 
get out again, and all along 
the way there were horses 
struggling for life in the 
morass, and slowly sinking 
deeper- at each convulsion. 
Their cries were pitiful in the 
extreme. Nobody paid the 
least attention. When you 
cannot stop for a dying com- 
rade you are not going to stop 
for a horse; and the Serbians 
had the infinitely worse ex- 
periences of their retreat 
through the mountains behind 
them. This is the sort of 
thing that is meant when one 
reads of retreats being “de- 
moralising.” 

We entered the marshes 
about eight in the morning. 
It was two in the afternoon 
before we reached the end of 
them. We had been leading 
the pack-horses all the way; 
again and again they had 
stumbled and slipped, and we 
had held them up and dragged 
them on. By a crowning 
mercy none of our packs had 
slipped. Both horses and men 
were tired, but we were 
anxious to cross the river 


Mati before dark, and we 
pushed on for another hour. 
Our Engineers had at one 
time got a ferry working for 
the passage of the river, but 
later the ferry broke down, 
and we and a good part of 
the army had to wade across. 
The water was cold, but did 
not reach waist-high. It was 
not, however, as may be 
imagined, in the nature of a 
tonic for hungry and tired 
troops, many of them wasted 
with dysentery, and between 
the Mati and Durazzo a good 
many died by the roadside. 
On the road by which I 
travelled (there were two lines 
of march) I passed eighteen 
such corpses. 

It was about an hour before 
sundown when we reached the 
Ford. We camped on the 
other side, unloaded the horses, 
and set to work on cooking 
our meal. Except for a cup 
of coffee at starting, and an 
occasional army biscuit, we 
never ate during the day, 
though we stopped and fed 
the horses at least twice. But 
in the evening we made 
Homeric stews of onions, po- 
tatoes, rice, and bully - beef. 
I had also procured what was 
almost unprocurable at this 
time in Soutari—about a kilo 
of butter in a tin; and a little 
butter makes a great differ- 
ence to a stew of this sort. 
There was practically no food 
to be bought anywhere along 
the road. Where the in- 
habitants were willing to sell 
an egg, they charged two or 
three franos for it. It was the 
same with bread. I took with 
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me thirty large loaves in two 
sacks, besides a tin of army 
biscuits, and these just lasted 
us into Valona. All travellers 
know the delight of supping 
by a eamp fire beneath the 
stars. My Serb servants, 
Milivoj and Dragomir, used 
to cook the stew in a large 
pot. When it was ready, 
Dragomir would serve me 
with the pot sitting apart, 
while Milivoj drew wine for 
me from the barrel. When 
I had helped myself to my 
portion, they took the pot 
away and finished it. This 
was our nightly ritual; but 
after meat—+z.e., as soon as I 
had finished my stew—I would 
join them at the camp fire, 
and we three would sit toast- 
ing bread and drinking coffee, 
and discussing all manner of 
subjects, till sleep came upon 
us. We did equal turns as 
sentry, and the sentries kept 
the fire going all night. At 
4 we fed the horses, so as to 
start with or before the dawn. 
My two Serbians were very 
unlike each other. Milivoj 
was a peasant, with the 
strength of a giant and the 
heart of a child. All the 
art of travel was his. He 
could pack a pony, make a 
fire with damp fuel, and 
manage any animal better 
than any man I ever knew. 
When he first came to me 
he was very much exhausted 
by the rigours of the retreat— 
his uniform was in rags and 
his boots worn through. But 
then, just as much as later, 
when he was properly fed and 
looked after, he was always 
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willing and always cheerful. 
Dragomir, on the other hand, 
was a man of some education, 
who could write an official 
letter for me in Serb when 
occasion arose, He had been 
a mechanic in an automobile 
factory, and had travelled in 
Hungary. Besides Serb, he 
spoke Magyar and Roumanian. 
He had a brother who was 
& major in the army. He, 
too, was a worker, though 
not such a skilful one as 
Milivoj, He was also a 
talker; but his judgments 
were not half so shrewd as 
Milivoj’s, though Milivoj could 
not read or write. But this, 
of course, is an old story. 
I used to make highly con- 
tentious remarks — such as 
“Serbia should be for the Ser- 
bians, and Albania for the 
Albanians.” This proposition 
does not tally with the ambi- 
tions of all Serbians; and 
Dragi would burst out with a 
political speech. Milivoj would 
listen with his head on one 
side, and then he would say: 
“Ja mislim taku, Gospodin 
Kapitan” (‘ This is the way, I 
think, Gospodin Captain ”), and 
then he would put the Jugoslav 
case in a far more convincing 
way than the writer has ever 
heard it from its protagonists 
in England. O noctes cenaeque 
deum ! 

Four days after leaving the 
Mati we reached Durazzo, hav- 
ing had two more rivers to 
ford and two more nights te 
sleep in wet clothes. The 
bombing in Durazzo was very 
much worse than in Seutari, 
as Durazzo is a much more 
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compact town, and in the ab- 
sence of anti-aircraft defences 
the Austrians were able to fly 
very low. A good deal of 
damage was done, and we were 
glad when the continued ad- 
vance of the Austrians made 
it necessary for us to retreat 
farther south to Valona. I 
had made the journey from 
Scutari alone with my Serbians. 
For the next stage I joined 
forces with Honor, a brother 
officer. Honor has a unique 
knowledge of Southern Al- 
bania, having fought with the 
forces of Albanian Beys in pre- 
vious years against both Greeks 
and Serbians. Besides Eng- 
lish he speaks a kind of cosmo- 
politan language, whieh he has 
compounded of Albanian and 
Italian, which sounded to me 
grotesquely unlike Albanian as 
spoken by the natives, but 
which I found went down a 
great deal better than my own 
efforts, in what I flattered 
myself was a purer idiom—on 
the same principle, perhaps, 
that Indian servants are said 
to understand the Memsahib’s 
Hindustani better than the 
Sahib’s. 

After leaving Durazzo we 
decided, in view of certain in- 
formation which reached us, to 
make a detour to Berat, where 
we had reason to believe we 
should obtain useful intel- 
ligence as to the whereabouts 
ef the Bulgars at this time, 
and ether matters. After two 
days’ travel, therefore, we left 
the reute which the retreating 
Serbians were following and 
turned inland. Our appear- 
ance caused some surprise in 
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the region through which we 
were now passing, and we had to 
answer innumerable questions 
az to who we were and what 
was our business. Such ques- 
tions need an answer, though 
it need not necessarily be a true 
one. Honor’s method on these 
occasions is to say, not without 
hauteur, that he is the fruits of 
an illicit union of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid and the Queen of Greece, 
which impresses some and 
amuses others, and has the 
merit of giving away no in- 
formation “ likely to be of value 
to the enemy.” 

That we were able to make 
this journey unmolested was 
due entirely te the loyal sup- 
port which throughout this 
period was given by Essad 
Pasha to the Allies. Essad is 
the head of a well-known Al- 
banian family, who had estab- 
lished his power during the 
last few years over Central 
and Southern Albania. We 
were very much impressed by 
the length of his arm and 
the prestige of his name in 
the interior of Albania, In 
Durazzo his power was nat- 
urally overshadowed by the 
Italians, who were there in 
some force at the time. But 
in the Hinterland it was quite 
another story. We carried no 
recommendations from Essad, 
and were not accompanied by 
his gendarmes. Every one knew 
that the Austrians were ad- 
vancing from the north (and 
many believed the Bulgars were 
also advancing from the east). 
The days when Essad’s hand 
would still be able to reach the 
disobedient were numbered: 
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and in point of fact he took 
ship for Italy only a day or 
two later. Nevertheless, we 
found his gendarmerie actively 
carrying out his last orders. 
We saw two arrests made. 
And the mere knowledge that 
the Pasha was the friend of 
the Allies was sufficient to 
secure us and our hated Serbian 
servants. a safe passage all 
along our read, And this 
though everywhere we heard 
the word “Komita” whis- 
pered, and several times we 
passed little knots of men with 
rifles going up into the moun- 
tains to join the Bulgar “ Komi- 
tajis.” If at the end of the war 
Essad were to land at Durazzo 
without a piastre in his pocket 
or a retainer at his back, it is 
the writer’s belief that his ar- 
rival would at once constitute 
& politieal event of the first 
magnitude. Such is the pres- 
tige of his name and the terror 
of his record. Any attempts 
which may be made—by either 
side—at the end of this war to 
set up a non-national govern- 
ment in Albania are likely to 
make shipwreck, if this factor 
is left out of consideration. 

The journey to Valona was 
less exacting than the journey 
to Durazzo. For one thing, 
while we were in Durazzo my 
Serbians had “found” me a 
tent. I asked what there was 
to pay, but they said there was 
nothing to pay; so I forbore 
to inquire further. “Find ” is 
a word that ought to figure in 
all those vocabularies of mili- 
tary terms with which the 
young soldier provides him- 
self at starting. The French 
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for “find” is chiper. In the 
second place, I had bought a 
new horse. Finally, there were 
native ferries on most of the 
rivers we had to cross, and we 
did not have to ford them. 
Eventually, one day at noon, 
we reached Fieri, only one stage 
distant from the Voyusa. Fieri 
boasts a restaurant, so we de- 
cided to unload the horses and 
indulge the long disused habit 
of lunch. While we were eat- 
ing, a young Albanian on a 
good horse cantered up, and 
began to look right and left 
among the tables. Suddenly he 
caught sight of Honor, rushed 
up and kissed him on both 
cheeks. Honor said, “This is 
the brother of my blood-brother 
by the second wife,” which 
still seemed to leave the situ- 
ation obscure. When Honor 
was a filibuster in the Al- 
banian mountains, he had 
sworn blood-brotherhood with 
a young Bey, according to the 
well-known Albanian custom, 
and had accordingly been 
adopted by the family. Greek 
troops had since then annexed 
the family property, burnt the 
castle, and divided up the land 
after their fashion amongst 
Greek settlers. The family 
were therefore in very reduced 
circumstances. They were liv- 
ing in a house lent them by 
a former tenant, and this boy 
was anxious to go to America 
to work. But whatever his 
misfortunes, an Albanian will 
never forgo the duty of hos- 
pitality, and it was now pro- 
posed that we should spend 
the night at their house, 
Honor and the boy cantered 
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ahead to prepare the family 
fer the joyful news, and I and 
the servants came on later. 
The house was in a village at 
the top of a hill. We were 
met at the foot of the hill by 
the eldest son. At the top was 
old Bedri Bey with his family 
and the leading men of the 
village. I was led into a room 
with a bright log fire, and hav- 
ing removed my shoes was put 
in a place of honour next to 
the blaze. Then Honor and 
the family began to talk about 
old times, and I regret to say 
I dropped off to sleep. I was 
relieved to find, when I woke 
up two hours later, that my 
slumber was not regarded as 
an impoliteness but rather as 
an occasion for mirth. While 
I slept a sheep had been slain 
and roasted, and the roasted 
heart, kidneys, and other in- 
ternal delicacies were now 
brought in on a platter by 
way of a whet, and toasted by 
us before the fire and eaten. 
They were shortly followed by 
the entire animal, and Bedri 
Bey severed and handed me the 
head, which is regarded as the 
most toothsome portion. The 
sheep was followed by a turkey, 
and the turkey by a huge bowl 
of pilaff, and the pilaff by 
something else. At last the 
sleeping-carpets were brought 
eut, and we all turned over 
where we lay and slept till 
morning. 

We left Bedri Bey all the 
sugar and tea we had (sugar 
had been at the rate of 3s. 6d. 
a lb. in Durazzo), and all our 
pots and pans except one, as 
the women had not been able 
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to carry much cooking gear 
away when the Greeks sacked 
the Castle. That day we 
reached the River Voyusa, and 
found lodging in a Han kept 
by an Epirote, who was doing 
@ roaring trade by selling 
liquer and small necessaries 
to the passing Serbs. We 
sent him down a present of a 
pint ef our wine. There were 
now about 6 kilos left out 
of the 40 kilos which I had 
bought at Medua. As the 
men were about to pack the 
barrel en the following morn- 
ing, I saw the landlerd look- 
ing at it. 

“Do you wish to buy?” I 
said. 

“ How much?” 

“Twe gold Napoleons and 
the barrel thrown in.” 

“Holy Joseph! It is not 
worth the half of a gold 
Napoleon.” 

“Ge on packing,” said I te 
Milivoj, who had put the 
barrel down while this con- 
versation proceeded. The 
landlord went into the house. 

“ Pack the Little Pony first,” 
said I to Milivoj; “I think he 
is going to buy.” 

At this moment the land- 
lord came out. Seeing the 
barrel still en the ground, he 
paused, 

“So you have found a pur- 
chaser for your wine?” he 
said. 

“ Acoursed Serb,” said I to 
Milivoj, “‘who told you to 
pack Little Pony? Will you 
never finish the cooking be- 
fore you start washing the 
clothes ? ” 

“Kapitan,” said the land- 
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lord, “here are 2 Napoleons. 
Give me the wine.” 

Milivoj grinned. 

“There are 6 good kilos 
here,” said the landlord, roll- 
ing the barrel, ‘‘and there is 
no wine in the village. I 
will add spiritus (methylated 
spirits), and fill the barrel up 
with water; and the Serbian 
officers will give me a Napoleon 
a bottle for it.” 

So all parties were satisfied 
over this transaction. 

Late that night we olattered 
into Valona, the frogs croaking 
by the roadside as we passed. 
It was very different travel- 
ling here. The Italians are 
in strength in Valona and 
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the Hinterland whieh they 
occupy, and the Austrians 
have made no serious attempt 
to penetrate this zone. 

At Valona Milivoj and 
Dragomir rejoined their units, 
and left for Corfu. Valona 
seemed a tame and lonely 
place now, and the writer was 
glad shortly afterwards to be 
ordered to Rome, at which, 
after the usual cache - cache 
with a submarine, he arrived 
and so passes eut of these 
pages. 

In conclusion, let me say 
that Judson, Honor, Bedri 
Bey, are, for obvious reasons, 
not the real names of my 
friends. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW: THE STORY OF A CREATION. 


L 


THE FORGING OF THE WEAPON. 


Mayon Rawopon’s heart 
glowed with indecent joy as 
he re-read the official cablegram 
that a dusty camel-orderly had 
just placed in his hands, It 
was seldom that sueh com- 
munications filled him with any 
pleasurable emotion; in fact, 
his official correspondence for 
the last year had been acri- 
monious rather than happy, 
but here at last had come 
the reward of patience — the 
patience that is needed to 
teach elementary wisdom to 
the professional politicians of 
Westminster when they are 
out of their own immediate 
depth of limited personal ex- 


perience. 


“In view of the altered cir- 
eumstances of the situation,” 
it ran, “ you are hereby author- 
ised to inorease the present 
personnel of the Kafiran Camel 
Constabulary by four hundred 
men to be raised locally and 
at once. The necessary camels, 


- rifles, saddlery, and equipment 


for this increase in numbers 
will be despatched you in due 
course, with additional officers 
(Military) to assist you. 
(Signed) 
H.M. Secretary or Stare. 
ror Norsine 1n Parricunar.” 


The African Protectorate of 


Kafiran, ravaged, plundered, 
and ineredibly raped by a 
dozen wild desert tribes who 
lived just outside the area of 
British administration, had, up 
to the receipt of this tele- 
graphic communication, seemed 
unworthy of either protection 
or consideration by the flippant 
bureaucrats of Parliament 
Square. What mattered it to 
them if that pestilential Politi- 
cal Officer, Major Rawdon, in 
the Interior, or his Civil 
Superiors at local Head- 
quarters, kept reporting thou- 
sands of starving friendlies, a 
Protectorate death-rate that 
resembled a casualty list from 
Flanders, or the chronic igno- 
miny that had resulted from a 
total British force of 150 native 
policemen having habitually to 
evade serious collision with the 
hordes that devastated the 
tortured land? Kafiran was 
not a productive Colony; on 
the contrary, it for ever needed 
‘‘orants in aid” from the Im- 
perial Exchequer, for if blood 
cannot be got from a stone, 
taxes cannot be wrung from 
sand and thorn-bushes. This 
being the case, argued the 
political wiseacres in the Party 
Press, why spend good money 
in protecting it at all? To the 
suggestions of both Colonial 
and Political Services that 
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Imperial honour, elementary 
humanity, and common decency 
all alike demanded vigorous 
action, they turned a deaf ear, 
and merely reiterated their 
dismal belief that a complete 
evacuation of the interior was 
the only sensible policy upon 
the eve of a General Election ; 
and further, that even if 40 
per cent of a race under the 
British flag had been exter- 
minated within the last few 
years—well, it was probably 
their own fault! 

Now, however, in their own 
words, the “situation” had 
“altered.” It had altered be- 
cause an intrepid young Civil 
Servant, burning with shame 
at having to call these emascu- 
lated cynics at home his fellow- 
countrymen, and embittered 
by the agony of the plun- 
dered countryside, had at 
last thrown official eaution 
to the winds, chanced his 
career, and disobeyed his or- 
ders in an attempt to rescue 
with a handful of irregulars 
the stolen milch-camels of 
some friendlies from theclutches 
ef the ever-raiding Dervish. 
Outnumbered by 20 to 1, he 
failed in his first intention, he 
lost his own life, and half of his 
force was cut to pieces; but in 
that glorious failure lay the 
germ of future triumph, for the 
foul circumstances that had ne- 
cessitated his desperate action 
were for the first time laid bare 
to the general public. The 
startled manin the street learned 
with astonishment of a state of 
affairs, in a modern British 
Protectorate, such as he had 
hitherto connected only with 
the bad old days of the Belgian 
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Congo. Hence the Radical 
Government’s grudging assent 
to strengthen and regularise 
the local police levies, and its 
orders to that effect as conveyed 
to the Political Officer upon 
the spot. Major Rawdon’s 
“headquarters”—if such in- 
deed they could be called by 
any stretch of the imagination 
—lay up country some 200 
miles from the telegraph. They 
consisted of a much patched 
80-pounder tent that contained 
his office, sleeping room, and 
Mess in one, and was full of 
miscellaneous tinned stores, a 
tame cheetah cub, and—as a 
rule— half a dozen gossiping 
“friendly” chieftains. The 
Major was not what you would 
call a tidy man, and books, 
rifles, and pots of jam covered 
his camp bed; while towels and 
shirts—at which the cheetah 
tore eternally—hung like flap- 
ping ghosts from the roof pole. 
The Political Officer had once 
been called a “ professional 
irregular” by ene who knew 
him. He adorned the Army 
list in a Territorial Regiment 
that never saw his presence, 
for from the age of nineteen 
onwards he had been exploring 
his Africa, first as a trooper 
against Oom Paul, then as a 
traveller in Rhodesia, and fin- 
ally as a sort of handy man 
and Admirable Crichton on 
both sides of the Dark Conti- 
nent. Kafiran, fer the purposes 
of this story, must have a vague 
geographical position; let us 
suppose that it is not far from 
Abyssinia, pretty closeto Egypt, 
and a good long way from the 
Sahara. No, do not reach for 
your atlas, else from this very 
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lueid deseription you might 
guess its real name, and that 
would be unfair to the present 
historian. Major Rawdon filed 
the cablegram upon a rusty and 
broken toast-rack, smacked the 
cheetah cub gaily over the flank 
—to its intense annoyance— 
and being first and foremost a 
man of instant action, sum- 
moned the headmen of the 
friendly tribes from far and 
wide. 

By the next evening most of 
them had arrived, galloping up 
on heavy crested stallions with 
saddles ablaze with simple bar- 
baric finery and a handful of 
spears under their naked arms, 
They dismounted, and turning 
their sensible little ponies out 
to graze and look after them- 
selves, they sought the presence 
of the solitary whiteman, The 
Major, although he loved every 
inch of the country and every 
trait of its unfortunate but 


gallant people, was no senti- 


mentalist, and always hid his 
real feelings when dealing with 
them. Their failings as a race 
were many and complex, and 
included a boundless although 
very artless self-conceit, and 
any undue admiration or sym- 
pathy upon his part was likely 
to expose a weak side of his 
nature to them, of which, 
children-like, they would be the 
first to take advantage. 

-“ See here,” he said briefly, 
in their own curt tongue, “the 
evil and oppression are now at 
an end. My Government has 
ordered me to raise, train, and 
arm four hundred more of your 
young men for the Camel Con- 
stabulary. They will receive 
free rations, uniform, and pay 


every month, and every tribe 
among you, for whose safety 
they will be surety, should be 
represented.” 

“But what are four hundred 
of us, even when armed with 
Government rifles, against the 
Dervishes?” asked the local 
pessimist. ‘They number 
warriors by the thousand!” 

“ Hush, oh fool,” replied the 
Major patiently, “we shall 
also be sent three or four 
machine-guns, and you have 
seen in the past how they eat 
up an enemy with a single 
cough. Also more white men 
will come — soldier officers — 
who will instruct your young 
men’s ignorance.” 

‘“‘Tgnorant we may be of the 
use of your new rifles,” said 
another chief with naive con- 
ceit, ‘or of how to march like 
your slcw-moving soldiers at 
one command. But what do 
you white men know of the 
Dervishes or of our waterless 
country? I have seen many 
officers in the old days, and 
most of them perished miser- 
ably of thirst or from the 
spear, together with their men, 
both English and _ Indian. 
There was’’—(and he men- 
tioned two or three noteworthy 
British disasters) —‘‘but the 
Dervishes still are/” 

The Major smiled amiably. 
“Good,” he replied; “and if 
indeed you need not our help, 
you need not have it!” 

“Nay,” interrupted a pro- 
testing chorus, “we only spoke 
of the littleness of that help, 
but a little is better than none. 
By Allah! we go to send yeu 
eur young men;” and rising 
abruptly they galloped off 
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again desertwards in a scere 
of different directions, 
The process of enlisting the 
new Camel Corps was com- 
paratively simple, save that 
there was an embarrass de 
richesse from which to select 
the tribal recruits. It is one 
thing, however, to raise 400 
likely savages out of the Bush, 
and quite another to transform 
them into that very complex 
affair known as a regiment, or 
rather in this case a corps of 
Constabulary. This subtle dis- 
tinction in nomenclature is 
very important by the way, 
for the Radicals had flatly 
refused to admit the necessity 
for any military force in the 
interior, and while supplying 
the new Camel Corps with the 
latest short rifle, four machine- 
guns, and the loan of half a 
score regular military officers, 
had salved their own lawyer- 
like conseiences and bluffed 
their own hypocritical Press 
by calling the force a Civil 
Constabulary! The military 
officers in question duly ar- 
rived, but their combined 
efforts were severely tested te 
piece things together, and they 
worked from early morn todewy 
eve at tasks not usually con- 
nected with H.M. commissioned 
ranks. The Kafirani, although 
by no means either stupid or 
lazy, seems constitutionally in- 
capable of doing anything 
right; that, presumably, is 
why he is victimised by his 
more practical enemies. If 
musketry instruction was to 
carried out, it was the 
British officer who had to 
supervise every detail, even 
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down to hammering out sig- 
nalling discs and making and 
papering the targets with his 
own hands—tasks that in Eng- 
land or India could be left in 
safety to the discretion of the 
humblest lance-corporal. If a 
company tent was to be pitched 
er a pony to be watered, the 
British officer usually found it 
simpler to do it himself rather 
than trust to his native ser- 
geant or orderly, who, if left 
to their own devices, would 
probably manage to tear the 
ene and lose the ether. Of 
trained veterinary staff there 
was none, and so the adaptable 
British subaltern had to learn 
all the fleshly ills to which that 
most heart-breaking of beasts, 
the thoroughbred riding camel, 
is heir; and armed with lancet, 
probe, and permanganate of 
potash, the overworked officers 
toiled early and late at ob- 
seure diseases or loathsome 
sores under the burning rays 
of a fiy-hatehing African sun. 
When neither carpentering nor 
veterinary work claimed their 
immediate attention, they de- 
voted themselves to squatting 
upon the sand and stamping 
with the cerps number and 
the Government broad arrow 
400 camel saddles, 400 rifles, 
400 jerseys, 400 pairs of shorts, 
400 bayonets, 400 bayonet 
scabbards, 400 pairs of puttees, 
and 400 of all that can be 
leosed from an Aldershot ord- 
nance store or Bombay eloth- 
ing factory. That, and much 
more, accomplished, they wrote 
out their pay aecounts and 
the long lists of their men’s 
names therein, with every 
penny of credit and debit due; 
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for the clerical staff consisted 
of but one aged Arab clerk, 
who perpetually poisoned him- 
self with American patent 
drugs, and so was, generally 
speaking, useless. Then they 
took their turn at ration and 
ammunition fatigues, swinging 
great sacks of dates and rice 
or bulky boxes of cartridges 
upon their shoulders off the 
newly arrived camel caravans ; 
for without some such prac- 
tical lead upon the part of his 
white officer the Kafirani will 
not work cheerfully, being a 
born democrat and a firm 
believer in human equality. 
After mopping their brows— 
and in their really leisure 
moments—the subalterns ac- 
complished what as soldiers 
they were primarily in the 
country for—namely, the mili- 
tary training of their men. 
Half a dozen efficient Arab 
or Indian subordinate clerks, 
carpenters, and veterinary as- 
sistants could have saved much 
precious time, have done the 
menial side of such varied 
technical labours much better, 
and so have enabled the officers 
to devote their undivided at- 
tention to pressing problems 
that were purely military ; but 
the employment of such tech- 
nically informed subordinates 
would have cost the British 
taxpayer perhaps £10 or £20 
&@ month extra, and so, penny 
wise and pound foolish, the 
home Government wasted the 
time and exhausted the tem- 
pers of the officers whose ser- 
vices they had borrowed from 
the War Office, to the delaying’ 
of the military evolution of the 


corps considered simply as a 
fighting unit. 

Meanwhile the hungry 
friendlies fared well in the 
neighbourhood of the Camel 
Corps; for were there not 
pickings of grain to be gleaned 
after ‘stables,’ when the 
eamels had been fed and had 
stupidly spilt some of their 
gram ration? And half a 
handful of saliva -soiled corn 
may keep together the body and 
soul of many a starving woman 
er child. The new officers, 
fresh to the famished Protec- 
torate, and not as yet possess- 
ing the tired fatalism of the 
African Major, were horrified 
at a state of affairs that was 
equally responsible for sleek 
well-fed camels and for starv- 
ing human beings, who fol- 
lowed the beasts like famished 
carrion -crows, and whe even 
searched the camel-dung fires 
at night for undigested grain. 
Discovering that no action of 
theirs could possibly induce - 
Westminster—for all its hypo- 
critical pomposities and critical 
mistrust of its fellow-country- 
men abroad — to relieve the 
famished and nomadic popula- 
tion, whose former wealth had 
lain in its now ravished camels 
and cattle, many of the officers 
put their hands into their own 
pockets to alleviate the hideous 
want. But what could a 
dozen officials do in a field 
of destitution so wide that 
even H.M. Ministers refused 
to enter it? 

“My God!” eried young 
Lacey of the Coldstreams one 
night, after discovering yet 
another dead bedy close to 
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his tent, with its shrivelled 
skin as usual broken by its 
protruding ribs. “I’d never 
have believed that this could 
happen in a British Protect- 
orate. ‘Protectorate,’ indeed ! 
Teach us not to crow too 
much in future over French 
or Belgian weak points in 
colonisation! All the same, if 
the British public realised the 
state of affairs out here, they’d 
not stand it another month; 
and that fluffy-faced, high- 
collared shop - walker” (and 
here he blasphemously named 
an ex-Secretary of State for 
Nothing in Particular on the 
Liberal side) ‘‘ would be lynched 
by his own beastly con- 
stituents!” 

“Quite so!” agreed the 
Major wearily; “but you see 
the advantage of a truly 
Democratic Government is 
that it is always so occupied 
in preaching to the People 
about their rights and wrongs, 
that it has no time to mention 
their duties,” 

“But, rotting apart, the 
matter’s positively scandal- 
ous!” cried Lacey. 

“So’s the Gevernment,” re- 
plied the Majer laconically as 
he re-lit his much - charred 
pipe. 

“Damn it!” cried the Sub- 
altern again, “but I'll write to 
my grandfather, Lord Had- 
enough; the Radicals are al- 
ways ragging him about his 
tenants’ cottages. The Cock- 
ney politician seems to imagine 
that the East Anglican agri- 
cultural labourer wants a bath 
and a telephone in every bed- 
room. He’s big enough te raise 
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a row about the Radical Gov- 
ernment’s methods of treating 
their tenants out here. Put it 
that way!” 

“No good,” jerked the 
Major; “only get him ac- 
cused of party bias and politi- 
cal blackmail. Political stunts 
are all dirt, no matter which 
side they eome from. As 
adults who have seen a bit 
of life, you and I don’t want 
to copy the methods of the 
children at home—Cockney or 
bumpkin —in their grimy 
quarrels. The matter’s too 
serious when it comes to half 
a race dying of starvation or 
being massacred. No; all 
we've got te do is to hold 
our tongues, lie low, keep on 
saying nothing, and raise a 
camel corps fit to knock spots 
out of the Dervishes. When 
we've put the fear of God 
into them, the wily Kafirani 
will get along all right with- 
out any reference to the mis- 
chievous monkey-house at 
home.” 

“Yes ””—and the Subaltern 
smiled bitterly —“ and then go 
back to England and get 
patronised by the beasts! 
‘Haw, jolly fascinating coun- 
try Kafiran, I suppose? Haw, 
been some fighting there, I 
believe? Dear me, what shall 
I say next to this stupid 
bucolic soldier?’ J see them, 
the long-haired skunks! the 
only brainy ones among ‘em 
are the German Jews, and 
they're crooked,” and the Sub- 
altern swore. 

“'Time’s up,” said the Major 
patiently, looking at his watch 
and finishing his tepid peg—it 
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was at supper that the conver- 
sation eceurred. “I must go 
the reunds and see if any of 
my young sentries know their 
orders, Always supposing,” 
he added darkly, “that they’ve 
condeseended to remain at 
their posts at all. I say, 
Laeey, if you've time after 
cleaning your machine - guns 


- and finishing off that map, you 


might give me a hand a bit 
later at clearing out the wells. 
The water is shrinking daily, 
but if we clean out some of 
the sand and rubbish, we 
ought to be able to stay here 
another ten days until our 
musketry is over. Then we 
can trek on to Buroli until 
that runs dry, and after that 
—the Deluge!” 

The water at length gave 
out and the embryo Camel 
Corps straggled slowly forward 
some forty miles in the diree- 
tion ef the Dervish frontier, 
where more water was to be 
obtained. As yet their ap- 
pearance could scarcely be 
called strictly martial, and as, 
in default of transport, every 
man earried his worldly neces- 
sities for the next three months 
upon his saddle-bew, the crawl- 
ing procession resembled the 
exodus from Egypt rather 
than a British unit upon the 
march. 

Buroli reached, tents were 
pitched, brushwood wigwams 
ereoted, ration stands arranged, 
wells re-dug, and thorn zaribas 
constructed, until some sort of 
order was arrived at, and the 
Community—for it was not as 
yet a Corps—began to settle 
down, to drill and manceuvre 


in deadly earnest. But here a 
difficulty arose: the training 
of a camel company is fully 
legislated for in a small yellow- 
covered drill manual — (that 
very wisely warns its readers 
that the temper of the camel is 
“ peculiar ”)—and is simplicity 
itself. Possibly the remarks 
may apply to a whole Camel 
Cerps when manceuvring upon 
the open sands of Egypt, but 
in the case of the Kafiranis, 
who had often to force their 
way threugh the therniest of 
bush, the problem of Regi- 
mental Drill became a problem. 
How were the three companies 
to manceuvre together upon 
parade in united eohesion? As 
a Cavalry Regiment or as an 
Infantry Battalion? At first 
sight it would appear that 
cavalry metheds were indi- 
cated, until a trial of these 
swiftly revealed the fact that, 
on account of the idiosyncrasies 
of the camel, certain forma- 
tions and paces that are suit- 
able for horses merely resulted 
in wholesale collision and chaos 
when adopted by the distracted 
Constabulary. 

Then Infantry methods were 
tried, but as the eamel can 
neither “ferm fours” nor 
“about turn,” these had to be 
amended, until at last some 
hideously unprofessional com- 
promise was arrived at, in 
which every word of command 
known to the three arms of the 
British army—and some that 
are not — were ruthlessly em- 
ployed if any hope of immediate 
suceour lay in their pronounce- 
ment. Three main formations 
were finally evolved that 
seemed to legislate for all the 
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changes and chances of this 
mortal life, namely :— 

“Form Square!” 

“Form Lumps!” 

“Form Column of Lumps!” 
The last two commands dealt 
respectively with increasing or 
decreasing “front”; the unit 
named in them being left—as 
regards its size—to the imme- 
diate discretion of the Kafirani 
mind in moments of excite- 
ment. After all, the Camel 
Constables were no precisians ! 

It must not, however, be 
imagined that these six or 
eight menths of strenuous 
preparation to take the field 
passed as smoothly as might 
be imagined by the tepid de- 
scription in these hastily writ- 
ten pages. Half-way through 
the training the Sheerif arose, a 
hot howling hurrieane of roar- 
ing sand that blew without ceas- 
ing for three long and stricken 
months, levelling all tents, 
blinding both man and beast 
with a worse than ophthalmia, 
mischievously tearing every 
file and document from the 
ruined office tent, and whirl- 
ing weeks of tedious drudgery 
into the back of the farthest 
beyond. 

Even the nerves of the 
natives suffered; the animals 
shrunk into mere withered 
mummies, and the overstrained 
white men grew irritable and 
peevish. Personal friction be- 
came acute; and beyond all 
that arose a wild unbalanced 
hatred of the bureaucrats in 
London, a feeling that was 
not allayed by the orders, 
counter-orders, and disorders 
for which they were mainly 
responsible, 


Now it was a new pony 
company of M.I. that was to 
be raised “at enee if net 
sooner,” as the Junior Sub- 
altern put it; or again, when’ 
the pony saddles arrived, it 
was discovered they were 
minus their girths, and as 
likely as not their stirrup- 
irons as well. This state of 
constant confusion was of 
course the direet result of a 
Civilian Department in White- 
hall being compelled by politi- 
cal exigencies to legislate for 
requirements that were purely 
military. For the Camel Con- 
stabulary was first and fore- 
most a military ferce, despite its 
deliberately misleading name, 
which merely rendered it a veri- 
table wolf in sheep’s elothing ! 

Meanwhile the Dervishes 
were not altogether idle, and 
although there was now but 
little left to loot in the naked 
pretectorate, an occasional dash 
was made into British territory 
out of mere impudence and 
braggadocio; and this, of 
course, necessitated the split- 
ting up of the half-trained corps, 
in order to make some show of 
protest, in all directions. Onee 
the enemy actually succeeded in 
reaching and firing inte the 
Chief Commissiener’s _per- 
manent headquarters down 
country, and returning by a 
circuitous route avoided the 
collision that the Constabulary 
were seeking, but sought in 
vain. Again, internecine war- 
fare would suddenly blaze up 
between the friendly tribes 
themselves, who, hungry and 
desperate, saw no more danger 
in braving Government’s dis- 
pleasure by eattle-lifting from 
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their more fortunate neigh- 
bours than in passively starving 
without a struggle for life. 

In fact, taking the general 
situation all round, as a com- 
plex whole it was as fair an 
imitation of hell upon earth as 
could be experienced in the 
twentieth eentury by a dozen 
pioneers of civilisation. The 
last straw came with the 
locusts, who stripped the Bush 
of every green thing that was 
fit for the grazing of the Camel 
Corps or for the herds of the 
people. But why pile on the 
agony? Suffice it to say that 
at this juncture the most 
popular member of the com- 
munity elected to die. He 
died of no known complaint; 


it was simply Kafiranitis, which 
is an utter leaden weariness of 
soul and body and brain. 

However, where there's a 
will there’s a way, and despite 
lack of water, the idiocy of 
civil contractors, interference 
from all sides, and the obstruc- 
tion of locusts, Dervishes, and 
Members of Parliament, the 
Constabulary at length “found 
itself,” and at last appeared 
upon parade intact, as smart 
as paint, able to shoot straight 
up to 400 yards, ready to lick 
creation at scouting, and ex- 
ceedingly proficient in the very 
difficult art of doing without 
a drink when necessary in a 
barren and dry land where no 
water is, 


IL, 


THE WEAPON IN USE. 


All this happened just before 
the great European War; and 
it is a further proof of the evil 
star of Kafiran that, contingent 
upen the Civil Camel Con- 
stabulary becoming fit to take 
the field, the Protectorate had 
at last been promised real live 
military assistance as well, both 
in the form of Indian reinforce- 
ments and naval aerial units. 
Naval officers indeed actually 


_arrived, were entertained by 


Major Rawdon, and noted local 
conditions as they affected 
aeronautics, The newspapers 
talked loudly of the interesting 
project, and then — Germany 
suddenly threw down her chal- 
lenge to Europe! 

When the citadel itself is 
threatened the outpost must 


fain shift for itself, so the situ- 
ation in Kafiran remained un- 
avoidably unchanged. Nothing 
daunted, the recently appointed 
military Commander, who had 
just arrived in the Protectorate, 
determined that even with so 
small a force at his disposal— 
namely, an Indian Contingent 
and the now efficient, even if 
irregular, Camel Constabulary 
—he would be able to safeguard 
the friendlies from what had 
been for years an intolerable 
persecution and an Imperial 
dishonour. He had no inten- 
tion, however, of confining his 
protection of the country to a 
policy of mere passive defence, 
which strategy when dealing 
with a savage enemy is merely 
to prostitute your prestige; on 
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the contrary, he determined to 
startle the arrogant Dervish by 
a vigorous and immediate offen- 
sive of his own coneeiving. As 
a rule, the Dervish of this part 
of Africa offers a British force 
no concrete objective in the 
shape of walled cities or field 
armies, because he is a nomad, 
here to-day, there to-morrow, 
and only to be found en masse 
when he temporarily mobilises 
for raid, murder, and rape. In 
this case the enemy, ever bold 
through years of unchallenged 
success, had actually seized a 
certain mountain ridge well 
inside British territory itself ; 
and upon this site, which was 
ealled Ainageisha, had insol- 
ently erected half a dozen 
solidly built stone fortresses. 
From this pivot of manceuvre 
the Dervishes were in a position 
to dominate the fairest grazing 
areas of the whole countryside, 
which in reality belonged to 
eur friendlies, but to which 
they were now forbidden all 
access. The plan did credit to 
the marauders’ perspicacity, 
because for over a year this 
enemy stronghold in_ their 
midst had lowered British pres- 
tige in the eyes of the friendly 
tribes, and had proved a veri- 
table robbers’ cave, through 
which had poured half the re- 
sources of the pirated country- 
side. 

It was against this plague 
spot upon the British red of the 
African map that the officer 
commanding the troops now in 
the Protectorate—and whom 
for future reference we will 
eall the “O.C. Troops ”—de- 
termined to strike his first 
blew. The propesition, how- 
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ever, was not as simple as it 
seems upon paper, and at best 
could only be regarded in the 
light of an experimental mea- 
sure that should at least clear 
up some of his doubts as to the 
number, dispositions, and fight- 
ing qualities of the eneniy, 
regarding which he was at 
present entirely in the dark. 
Further, between him and 
his objective lay a ninety- 
mile wide barrier of water- 
less wilderness, which, al- 
though easily negotiable by the 
Camel Corps in two marches, 
would mean at least a four 
days’ hot and harassing trek 
for his slower-moving Indian 
infantry. Double these figures 
in each case to allow for. a 
return journey, and two more 
clear days for the anticipated 
fighting apon arrival, and you 
will realise that the O.C. Troops 
had to carry Indian rations for 
at least ten days and Kafirani 
rations (which are on a lighter 
seale) for six. As regards the 
question of water, he would 
have to carry enough for four 
days in the case of the infantry 
and their transport animals; 
but the camelry would tempo- 
rarily look after themselves, 
and more would be available 
near Ainageisha. 

Now water for a big force 
is the most bulky, the most 
heavy, and the most difficult 
of all supplies to transport 
without loss or leakage, and 
at least 20 per cent more than 
is actually required upon paper 
must be carried, or your men 
will most certainly go thirsty ; 
but making the best of a bad 
job, the O.C. Troops pushed his 
force out upon the warpath, 
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and plaeing his trust in God 
fer subsequent developments, 
struck out towards the mirage- 
haunted horizon ahead. 

This forced march was car- 
ried out smoothly, and the 
fortress in the hills reached 
without incident. The de- 
fences, however, were now 
found to be so strong that it 
was quite impossible to storm 
them without the help of ar- 
tillery, of which the force 
had none. Thrice, dismounted 
attacks were hurled at the 
stronghold by the Camel 
Corps, but all were bloodily 
repulsed, although some local 
successes were gained. One 
British officer was killed in the 
very gateway, two more were 
wounded close to him, and then 
the O.C. Troops (whose British 
officers were few, invaluable, 
and irreplaceable) reluctantly 
broke off the engagement and 
retired into bivouac. Then he 
suddenly remembered the exist- 
ence of an aged piece of ord- 
nance at Buroli, a cannon that 
legend narrated had been used 
thirty-five years ago in the 
Afghan war of ’79, and which 
had since drifted to Africa for 
the purpose— presumably — of 
firing midday salutes with 
blank cartridge. He at once 
despatched two camel-orderlies 
to the officer left in command 
of his advanced base, and de- 
manded the immediate de- 
spateh of this interesting 
antique, together with what 
ammunition could be un- 
earthed in order to feed it. 
Reinforced by this link with 
ancient history, which threw 
a shell that weighed nearly six 
pounds, he resumed his attack 





with vigour, and a few of the 
outlying defences fell into his 
hands, Lack of gun -cotton 
prevented the complete de- 
struction of the walls, some of 
which were ten feet thick and 
twenty feet high, and since 
every hour that he tarried 
upon the scene ate into his 
ration sheets, he was obliged 
to return to Buroli, still leav- 
ing the enemy in possession of 
the vicinity, despite their tem- 
porary expulsion from the out- 
lying forts. Their main cit- 
adel remained intact during 
this fighting. 

However, the adventure was 
fraught with excellent results, 
because the enemy learned 
with pained surprise that the 
initiative had at last passed into 
British hands; and further, 
that the despised friendlies 
were, when stiffened by dis- 
cipline and self-respect, more 
than able to hold their own 
against their former perse- 
cutors. 

Upon their return from 
these operations, the camels 
all collectively elected to con- 
tract anzemic mange, and were 
aecordingly painted from nose 
to tail with a nauseous mixture 
of tar and soft-soap that was 
the ingenious invention of some 
local scout of science. This 
accomplished, the foolish-look- 
ing and now soot - coloured 
beasts had to be carefully 
wet-nursed and shaded from 
the sun, otherwise the sticky 
ointment boiled in the mid- 
day heat scalded their mangy 
humps. The worst cases 
were sent back a day’s march 
for a change of grazing 
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and a course of salt -licks, 
just as old gentlemen are sent 
to Homburg or Harrogate for 
a course of the waters, while 
the remainder took their 
chances of recovery at Buroli, 
since at any moment they 
might be required in an 
emergency, Lacey and his 
confreres fumed with rage 
over this last maddening con- 
tretemps, but Major Rawdon, 
with his usual cheerful pessi- 
mism, merely regarded the 
incident as being in the usual 
African day’s work, and men- 
tally resolved to,apply for a 
camel reserve, since his ani- 
mals apparently became casu- 
alties more rapidly than his 
men. His own sure - footed 
Arab, with its well-bred high- 
domed forehead, firm solid 
hump, and clean lathy mus- 
cular legs, remained immune 
from the disease, and carried 
him backwards and forwards 
daily between the camp and 
the camel “ hospital” in rear. 

At Buroli itself nothing 
could be done for the moment, 
except carry out “artillery 
practice” with the midday 
gun: a form of amusement 


_ that contributed to the gaiety 


of the camp, if for no other 
reason than that the projectile 
it discharged used to slide 
slowly down the barrel and 
drop out helplessly upon the 
ground if the muzzle were de- 
pressed unduly in an attempt 
to fire down a steep incline. 
The breaches that this formid- 
able weapon made in the Der- 
Vish forts had been conscien- 
tiously recorded in photography 
by an enthusiastic ex-gunner 
of the Indian Contingent, who, 
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stripped to the waist, with 
a bag of gunpowder and a 
medieval artillery sponge, had 
fought his battery at eighty 
yards’ range from the enemy, 
like some character out of the 
battle of the Nile. It was, in 
fact, suggested to him that he 
ought to possess a tarred pig- 
tail. The effect upon the forts, 
as shown by his snapshots, 
rather resembled the cracks 
that a cricket-ball might make 
if hurled with considerable 
violence against a  stucco- 
plastered brick wall—super- 
ficial but full of starred scenic 
effects. 

Profiting by experience, the 
O.C. Troops now applied for 
high explosives and _ hand- 
grenades with which to storm 
and demolish the forts after he 
should have renewed his attack 
upon them. It was during the 
interval that elapsed between 
his application and the reply 
to it that the Dervishes brought 
off a mildly successful leg-pull, 
that resulted in the hurried 
despatch of a force of Camelry 
to relieve an Indian block- 
house that was in entirely 
imaginary difficulties, a hun- 
dred odd miles away, across an 
unmapped maze of shimmering 
hills and blazing desert. Upon 
arrival, the gallant relief force 
was firstly mistaken by their 
friends for a party of raiding 
Dervishes and nearly “dirty 
tricked” in consequence; and 
secondly, treated to much ribald 
laughter over the plight of 
their sweating and sore- backed 
beasts, which had been bucketed 
hard for two nights and a day. 
Their host, however, being a 
son of Scotia and the night 
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none other than New Year's 
Eve, they were more than 
hospitably treated before re- 
turning to Buroli. 

Finally, all was ready for 
the next blow against Aina- 
geisha, and a total commando 
a little short of six hundred 
men, plus two “midday” guns 
and a party of Pioneers with 
enough explosives to shake the 
universe, set out upon this new 
adventure. As the long dusty 
column swung across the moon- 
lit bush it chanced to pass 
close to the spot where the 
young Civilian’s foree had 
been cut to pieces. Little 
remained to mark the site 
of this tragic battlefield, for 
the hyenas or the lions had 
long since dragged the glister- 
ing skeletons far and wide; 
but 500 dead Dervishes and 
some 40 heroes of the old 
Constabulary lay about the 
avenging column’s path, and 
doubtless the spirits of both 
friend and foe alike were well 
aware of what was in the 
wind that night. Not being 
soldiers of the orthodox novel- 
ette variety, the subalterns of 
the Camel Corps did not 
“reverently doff their head- 
dress in the presence of the 
gallant dead”; but the second 
in command, an old African, 
who had been the young Civ- 
ilian’s associate and friend, 
betted apologetically, and with 
foul oath at his stumbling 
camel, that ‘“‘he”’—nodding his 
head away from the line of 
march—*“ would have liked to 
have been out on this God- 
forsaken stunt, and so have 
got a bit of his own back on 
Brether Dervish!” 


Dawn flared up again in the 
eastern sky, and the seemingly 
endless trek continued, until 
finally the tired jolt, jolt, jolt 
of the flagging camels turned 
into the sea-sick sway of their 
heaving walk, and a halt was 
called before the fight that 
was now imminent. The Der- 
vishes soon evacuated the same 
outlying forts that they had 
previously deserted, and these 
were now speedily blown 
heavenwards, the Pioneers 
working feverishly under 4 
brisk sniping fire from the 
enemies’ main positions. The 
Dervishes, under long-range 
fire from the Constabulary’s 
machine-guns, hurriedly retired 
over the skyline and occupied 
a rocky gorge, at the top of 
which lay the final keep of 
their natural citadel and their 
water-supply as well. This 
keep consisted of a tall two- 
decker fort, loopholed on both 
floors, bomb-proof as to its 
massive stone walls, and cap- 
able of holding about one 
hundred sharpshooters. At 
the foot of the gorge lay 
two smaller stone forts that 
blocked its narrow mouth like 
corks in a bottle neck. Both 
sides of this crooked ravine, 
from its entrance right up to 
the main Dervish fort, were 
honeycombed with roomy caves 
and overhanging galleries that 
sheltered hundreds of their 
best marksmen, who, armed 
with heavy-bore rifles, were in 
an ideal position to enfilade 
from both flanks simultane- 
ously any force advancing up 
the gorge. The average width 
ef the gorge was perhaps some 
400 yards in extent, and the 
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distance between its mouth 
and the two-decker fort at the 
top about half a mile. 

To gain this wasp’s nest of 
a position, the Dervishes had 
slid down a precipitous cliff 
where no mounted troops could 
possibly follow ; in consequence 
the mixed British force was 
obliged to make a counter- 
march round the base of the 
mountains, and arrived in 
position opposite the mouth of 
the gorge at noon upon the 
following day. 

This fourth fight for local 
supremacy lasted until dusk, 
and went entirely in favour 
of the British. Slowly, step 
by step and rock by rock, 
they drove the enemy back 
up the sun-smitten ravine and 
methodically hunted them out 
of their caves and forts with 
machine-guns, hand-grenades, 
and bayonets. The “midday” 
guns added to the spectacular 
panoply of war, tossing their 
baby shells upon the roof of 
the final keep, and _ the 
pioneers finished the good 
werk by mining the founda- 
tions of this last rallying 
point ef the now defeated 
foemen. Not a Dervish de- 
manded quarter, and not a 
Kafirani would have given it 
him if he had, for there were 
old arrears of hideous wrong 
and unteld tyranny to be 
avenged that were outside the 
ken even of their own British 
officers. At length, amid wild 
cheers on the part of the 
Camel Corps and the Indian 
Sepoys, the last of the Der- 
Vish garrison vanished sky- 
high in a rumbling explosion 
that blew the main fortress 


into smithereens; and the 
vietors, after hurriedly secur- 
ing the water-supply, turned 
back to collect their scattered 
wounded behind, who were still 
being sniped by a few sur- 
vivors in the caves. Thus in 
the course of the afternoon 
many hundred square miles of 
good grazing land, that was 
as yet untouched by locusts, 
was automatically restored to 
its rightful owners by the 
fall of Ainageisha. More than 
this, the fighting qualities and 
discipline of the Camel Con- 
stabulary were then and there 
proved, and recorded in the 
words of the official despatch, 
which stated briefly that, for 
the first time in their history, 
the Kafirani friendlies had 
“carried out a sustained tac- 
tical offensive” with entire and 
unqualified success. In fact, 
it was a moral as well as a 
material victory for the men 
who were primarily respon- 
sible for the raising and 
training of the local levies, 
whose martial qualities had 
long since been ignored or even 
disparaged by those with a 
superficial knowledge of their 
character, national genius, and 
past misfortunes. It was also 
a victory for the dead Civilian, 
who had been the indirect 
cause of bringing matters to 
an honest crisis. He had sown 
the seed of his own life in the 
soil of a lenely grave, and from 
that precious seed had sprung 
a white flowering blessom— 
the Salvation of those for 
whom he had died. 

In the usual whirligig of 
African activites Major Raw- 
don was not in at the finish 
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to witness the justification of 
his faith in his beloved people, 
nor to share the reward of the 
sweating subalterns who had 
borne with him the heat and 
burden of the day. Previous 
to the second phase of these 
operations he had been trans- 
ferred to yet another part of 
Africa even more remote than 
Kafiran, to combat the honey- 
tongued Hun in a neutral and 
independent native African 
State. We may believe that 
the apostles of Kultur found 
him a not unworthy foeman 
in diplomacy after his experi- 
ence in dealing with the Noth- 
ing in Partioular Office ! 

Since these events took place 
there has been a change of 
Secretaries of State, and the 
Kafiran Camel Constabulary 
have been further regularised, 
and are now, at last, so the 
present historian has heard, 
openly recognised as a mili- 
tary force. Further, the whole 
position in the Protectorate 
has been consolidated, and the 
land, although by no means a 
health resort, can at least call 
its soul its own. How long 
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this comparatively happy state 
of affairs will last none can 
say, for the fate of Kafiran 
rests solely upon the whim of 
so-called Democratic party 


olitics, which are even more — 
> ] 


unstable and far less honest 
than the promises of medieval 
princes. Still let us hope for 
the best, and trust that the 
fall of Ainageisha will not be 
the last blow struck at the 
Dervishes so long as they con- 
tinue to occupy British terri- 
tory. 

For the rest, let us congrat- 
ulate the present Camel Corps 
upon its professional recogni- 
tion by the rest of an Empire 
in arms, and let us ponder the 
words of young Lacey after 
the defeat of the Dervishes, 
and when his own raw com- 
pany had been tried and 
proven— 

“Moses got blanked uppish 
about making bricks without 
straw,” he remarked happily 
in the bivouac after the affray, 
“but, hang it all, there’s no 
mud even in this confounded 


sand heap!” 
ZERES. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


A OHANGE OF GOVERNMENT—MR ASQUITH NO LONGER INDIS- 
PENSABLE—BUT STILL “‘ LEADER OF TUE LIBERAL PARTY ”— 
HERR VON BETHMANN-HOLLWEG’S SPEECH—A TRICK TO FOOL THE 
NEUTRALS—‘“‘THE PRECIOUS ACHIEVEMENTS OF HUMANITY ”—NO 
TREATY WITH DISHONOURED FOES—THE ORIMES OF GERMANY— 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY—THE PROPOSAL OF THE TRUSTEES—THE 
DANGER OF BROKEN FAITH AND SHIFTING TASTE. 


AT last the Democracy has 
spoken, and with all the more 
clarity and force, because it 
has not spoken through its 
futile ballot-boxes. In vain 
the discomfited Radicals talk 
of intrigues and conspiracies, 
It is no conspiracy in which 
the whole people is engaged, 
and you may travel from one 
end of the country to the other 
without hearing a word of 
regret from independent citi- 
zens. That the wire-pullers of 
a beaten faction should moan 
over their losses and prefer 
vague eharges of underhand 
dealing is only natural. We 
need pay no attention to their 
peor attempts at consolation. 
We have at last a National 
Government, which knows no 
other ambition than to carry 
on the war with vigour and 
foresight, and for the first time 
since the war began we have a 
right to look towards the 
future with the confidence 
begot of a settled policy and 
& determination to win. 

A few short months ago Mr 
Asquith seemed to have re- 
alised the first and last hope 
of the Whig: he was, he 
thought, tenant for life. The 
expedient of prolonging the 
term of his office by six months 
now and again was simple 


and easy. The challenge, fre- 
quently thrown down in the 
House of Commons, “If you 
don’t approve of what we do, 
turn us out,” was not picked 
up, for very obvious reasons. 
The country was purposely left 
without a voice by those who 
believe most piously in the 
doctrine of democratic control. 
All the common risks of poli- 
tical life were carefully pro- 
vided against. And then came 
the sudden expression of the 
nation’s will, that no longer 
would it tolerate the shifts and 
hesitations which for many 
months had hampered us in the 
prosecution of the war. In vain 
would Mr Lloyd George have 
threatened resignation ; in vain 
would Lord Derby and Mr 
Bonar Law have offered their 
support,—if they had not known 
that the country was behind 
them, eager to do its utmost to 
ensure victory, and ready to 
take upon its back the heaviest 
burden of sacrifice. Mr As- 
quith has fallen not a victim 
to Mr Lloyd George’s ambition, 
but to the country’s resolve 
that henceforth no considera- 
tion of sentiment, no ingrained 
habit of polities, shonld come 
between it and the defeat of 
its enemies. 

We welcome the new Govern- 
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ment, therefore, because we 
believe that it gives us a sound 
guarantee of victory. It is 
national, in the best sense. It 
includes within its compass men 
of all parties and some men of 
no party at all. It has not 
been put together upon the 
peace-plan of accommodation. 
It is something far better than 
a@ way to pay old debts or to 
knit new and useful friend- 
ships. Its members have been 
chosen for no other reason than 
their essential fitness to serve 
their country. Surely the 
change, whieh admits the re- 
turn to high influence of Lord 
Milner and Sir Edward Carson, 
needs no word of praise. And 
while we have faith that Mr 
Lloyd George will provide the 
force which is necessary to 
inspire his eolleagues and to 
insure the confidence of the 
people, he will not, he cannot, 
make any attempt to convert 
all those who work with him 
into likenesses of himself. That 
is not his temperament, and he 
knows that he is dealing with 
men who will remain true to 
their own characters and ambi- 
tions. Now, Mr Asquith was 
trained in cynicism, He affected 
always not to care what hap- 
pened. His maxim, “wait and 
see,” his one contribution to 
political philosophy, was 
dangerous, because it was 
sincere. He did wait and see 
—he wanted all others to wait 
and see; and he inoculated 
every fresh fly that walked 
into his spider’s parlour with 
his own indecision and love of 
inactivity. His Cabinet be- 
came a mere collection of 


twenty - three Mr Asquiths. 


But men can be the colleagues 
ef Mr Lloyd George, we believe, 
and retain their own foros, 
their own energy. And it is 
the chief merit of the new 
Cabinet that it possesses all 
the efficiency which comes of 
independent thought, animated 
by a common will to win the 
war. 

That indeed, to win the war, 
is the Cabinet’s sele eall and 
duty. If it do not answer 
the call, if it shirks the duty, 
it will follow other Cabinets 
into limbo. It does not exist 
to illustrate a theory of politics 
er to help the careers of its 
members. Designed for one 
purpose only, it is free frem 
the mystery whieh hung about 
its predecessor. Mr Asquith 
and his friends held office not 
for the country, but for them- 
selves. So long as they re- 
tained their places, they recked 
not of efficiency; and we were 
obliged te believe in “the un- 
seen hand,” because nothing 
else could explain the senti- 
mental kindliness wherewith 
our rulers treated their ad- 
versaries. But there is at 
last an end of folly. We 
look forward to a policy of 
“thorough.” The Ministers 
and the country are alive, 
none too soon, to the simple 
truth that we are at war: 
that the Germans are our 
enemies, who must be met 
on their own terms, fought 
with their own weapons, 
threatened, whenever it be 
necessary, with reprisals, block- 
aded with all the severity of 
which our triumphant Navy 
is capable, and assailed by 
land and sea, until defeat, 
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sure and complete, overtakes 
them. 

And the change of: Govern- 
ment has brought to thecountry 
a great sense of relief, because 
it has destroyed utterly the 
pompous myth of indispensa- 
bility we heard on every hand. 
We were told frequently by the 
gentleman himself, that Mr 
Asquith was indispensable. He 
kept the great middle-class in 
his pocket, saidone. He alone, 
suggested another, ensured the 
unity ofthe nation. His clever- 
ness exceeded all that was evcr 
known to the poor race of men, 
and if cleverness consists in 
holding on inactively to office, 
then in cleverness he has few 
rivals. But he is indispensable 
no longer—that is evident ; for 
he has retired from office, and 
the sky has not fallen. And 
more than that: we are saved 
from the shame of confessing 
that one man only stood be- 
tween the British Empire and 
destruction. We are not. so 
poverty-stricken that we de- 
pend for our existence upon 
Mr Asquith’s will. Of course, 
we have always been conscious 
of this simple fact, and yet en 
every side we have heard the 
false echo of indispensability. 
When we doubted whether Mr 
Asquith and his colleagues 
were the sole repositories of 
wisdom left to our country, we 
were countered always with the 
foolish question: “But whom 
would you put in tleir place?” 
The question was irrelevant as 
well as foolish, because it is 
useless to attempt to fill a place 
before it is vacated. Even 
when Newoastle was at last 
deposed, there were few who 


knew for a certainty that Pitt 
would succeed him in the een- 
duct of the war. But it is 
evident now, as it should have 
been evident all along, that 
England has no lack of men, 
and when we compare the col- 
leagues of Mr Asquith with 
those whom we have put in their 
places, we echo the sigh ef uni- 
versal relief which has gone up 
from every corner of the Em- 
pire, and lament only that the 
democracy had not lifted up 
its voice in protest long ago. 

You cannot govern a coun- 
try in time of war by the 
methods that appear profitable 
in time of peace. And Mr 
Asquith was still in his own 
eyes the first of parliamen- 
tarians. It may be that, like 
Sir Robert Peel, he played on 
the House of Commons as on 
an old fiddle. But, with Ger- 
many confronting us east and 
west in Europe, Houses of 
Commons and old fiddles are 
alike nugatory. We asked to 
be trusted, and the late Gov- 
ernment did its best to con- 
ciliate us with apologies. We 
demanded vigorous action and 
a settled policy, and Mr As- 
quith did nothing until he was 
forced to do it by pressure 
from outside. He complains 
now that the journals have 
conspired against him. And 
had it not been that he took 
ultimately the advice which 
the journals proffered him, we 
should by this time be lying 
prone under the heel of Ger- 
many. True to the first and 
last article of his faith—“ wait 
and see”—he put off doing 
what he should have known 
was necessary always to the 
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last moment. For many a 
weary month he stood in the 
way of conscription, saying 
that if it were introduced it 
would be introduced by another 
Prime Minister than himself, 
and then whittled it down 
until it lost more than half 
its effect. Indeed, the immedi- 
ate cause of his retirement was 
@ constitutional inability to 
consider the proper adjustment 
of man-power. He was still 
content to wait upon events, 
and had he had his way, he 
would have lingered on until 
the spring without making a 
whole-hearted attempt to find 
the men who are necessary for 
victory. 

It might be said, it has been 
said, that since the change has 
been made, we need not cast a 
look behind us to the past. 
Mr Asquith and Viscount Grey 
have rendered silence impos- 
sible. The speeches which 
they delivered at the Reform 
Club after their resignation 
require some sort of an answer, 
because they show that these 
two leaders of the Radical 
party have not understood, 
even dimly, the problem which 
confronted them. What they 
said might have been heard 
calmly and complacently had 
a reform bill or a budget been 
under discussion. It seems 
wholly irrelevant at a moment 
when the British Empire is 
fighting for its life. Mr 
Asquith complains that some- 
thing was said in a newspaper 
which should not have been 
said, and hints that had there 
been no indiscretion committed, 
reconstruction was still pos- 
sible, He forgets that all 


these details are wholly unim- 
portant. The one question, 
put before us all, was defeat 
or victory. Shall we wait and 
see until defeat overtakes us, 
or shall we go forth hopefully 
to meet the victory which will 
be the reward of vigour and 
courage? When he speaks of 
“a well-organised, carefully 
engineered conspiracy,” he is 
throwing dust in the people’s 
eyes. He knows well enough 
that nothing but a universal 
pressure would have excluded 
him and his friends from office, 
and even he must be convinced 
by the unanimity of approval, 
here and in the Dominions, 
that his place would have been 
untenable even had Mr Lloyd 
George and Lord Derby not 
spoken a word. After all, a 
coup d'état cannot be made by 
leading articles, 

However, Mr Asquith is im- 
penitent. He still believes that 
the breaking up of his Cabinet 
was “a national calamity,” 
and at the same time “hopes 
that it will be for the best,” 
though he does not explain 
why his departure is a national 
calamity, or how in any cir- 
cumstances 4 national calamity 
ean be for the best. At 
the same time, both he and 
Viscount Grey are quite easy 
in their minds concerning the 
view which posterity will take 
of their actions. They would 
have us know that they have 
always kcpt an eye upon his- 
tory. And sometimes we have 
thought that they adopted as 
their own Bubb Dodington’s 
motto: “ All for quarter day!” 
But to anticipate the verdict 
of history is not easy. We 
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must condemn or applaud our 
statesmen as we find them, 
and truly there are very few 
to-day, outside the pious taber- 
nacles of Liberalism, who are 
not assured that. the sacrifice 
of Mr Asquith and his friends 
was essential’ to the safety of 
the Empire, 

In this stern crisis of our 
fate, moreover, the career of 
this or that statesman is wholly 
unimportant. We are fighting 
for a far larger issue than the 
political triumph of a Prime 
Minister. We are fighting not 
merely that our country, but 
that civilisation, may survive. 
In comparison with this end 
and purpose how small are the 
fates of men and Governments ! 
Mr Asquith lays great stress 
upon the fact that he remains 
the leader of the Liberal party. 
He clings to this barren honour 
as a man in a fire might cling 
to an old coat. What is the 
Liberal party, and where is it? 
We thought that in this great 
war of peoples and ideals we 
had rid ourselves of parties. 
Obviously we were wrong. The 
Liberal party still exists, and 
Mr Asquith is its trusted 
leader. Twice has he received 
the august title in the House 
of Commons, and the purpose 
of his friends is doubtless first 
of all to exclude Mr Lloyd 
George from their ranks, and 
to keep in their hands that now 
dismoded instrument of policy 
—the party chest. But these 
mancuvres are trivial and in- 
apposite, and they are recorded 
only because they serve to show 
that not even a war which 
touches wellnigh the whole 
world ean shake Mr Asquith 
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and the Liberal party from its 
outworn routine, 

Meanwhile the departing 
Ministers promise their aid to 
the new Government. They 
will keep their sacred organ- 
isation intact, and in other 
respects they will support 
benevolently the Ministers who 
are responsible for carrying 
on the war. This is as it 
should be; and it is merely 
paying back in kind the 
benefits which they themselves 
have received. And yet we 
hear of their promises with a 
certain uneasiness. It is evi- 
dent in all they say and do 
that they regard themselves 
as “Liberals” first and as 
Englishmen afterwards. And 
when the time has come to 
close our ranks, to present to 
the enemy a solid front, there 
is no room and no excuse for 
Liberals or for Tories, The 
one thing necessary for sal- 
vation to-day is unity of 
thought and aim. We must 
put away from us resolutely 
such foolish toys as party 
politics. We must think of 
nothing except those plans 
and enterprises which may 
help us to defeat Germany. If 
the Kaiser snatched from us 
an inconclusive peace, it would 
matter not a jot what polit- 
ical labels we put upon our- 
selves. We might continue to 
mumble that we were Tories 
or Radicals. For a generation 
or for two we should cease 
to be free and independent 
Englishmen. 

The natural relief which the 
change of Government caused 
us was intensified a hundred- 
fold when we discovered Ger- 
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many’s new trick to fool the 
neutrals. The proposals of 
peace set forth pompously by 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
have now no terrors for us. 
We knew that Lord Haldane, 
the friend of that sympathetic 
gentleman Herr Ballin, has no 
longer the free entry inte our 
Government offices. No more 
can he pose as a Minister, 
unaccredited and without port- 
folio, and yet free to carry his 
dangerous advice whither he 
cheoses. We knew also that 
“the unseen hand” is not 
heavy upon English Ministers, 
and that no dark intrigue will 
prevent our Ministers from 
speaking aloud the truth that 
is in them. And indeed Herr 
von Bethmann- Hollweg has 
given them the opportunity 
which they desired. There 
ean be no doubt that he pre- 
pared his plot before the new 
Government came into power, 
and that he found it too late 
to withdraw from a ridiculous 
position. The Germans have 
always been stupid, but they 
never sank to a greater depth 
of stupidity than when, just 
as we are beginning the war 
in earnest, they came before 
Europe in the white robes of 
@ sentimental philanthropy. 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
motives are of the loftiest kind, 
_he would have the world be- 
lieve. His only desire is to 
prevent bloodshed and put an 
end to the cruelties of war. 
He should have thought of 
this before, at his master’s 
bidding, he plunged Europe 
into a war for which the 
Germans alone were prepared, 
On him and on his kind there 
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lies the stain of bloodguilti- 
ness; and we, the Powers of 
the Entente, propose to punish 
his Emperor and his people 
for the crimes which they have 
committed, before we lay down 
our arms or think, even mo- 
mentarily, of the blessings ef 
peace. 

So with a finished hypocrisy 
the men who made the war 
and willed the war attempt to 
throw the burden of responsi- 
bility upon those who are still 
fighting for their lives and 
their liberties, In a single 
breath the German Chancellor 
brags of his country’s strength 
and of his country’s magnanim- 
ity. We have learned enough 
about Germany in the last two 
years to know how much the 
boastfulness of Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg is worth. When 
he proclaims aloud that Ger- 
many’s strength has not made 
Germany’s ‘‘ears deaf to her 
responsibility before God, be- 
fore our own nation, and before 
humanity,” we see our old 
friend, Mr Pecksniff, in his 
accustomed attitude. Again, 
says the German Chancellor, 
the war is “a catastrophe, 
which thousands of years of 
eommon civilisation were un- 
able te prevent, and which 
injures the most preeious 
achievements of humanity.” 
This rodomontade has neither 
sense nor reason. The war 
came, not because thousands 
of years of civilisation were 
unable to prevent it, but be- 
eause Germany, having pre- 
pared for fifty years and being 
alone of the nations ready for 
warfare, believed that she could 
snatch the hegemony of the 
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world. And then the German 
Chancellor, with tears in his 
voice, laments that “the 
spiritual and material pro- 
gress whieh was the pride of 
Europe at the beginning of 
the twentieth century is 
threatened with ruin.” It 
may be threatened, but if 
to-day we made an infamous 
peace with Germany, we should 
have passed beyond the region 
of threats and ensured for ever 
the ruin of our civilisation. 

We need not take Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg’sblusterings 
too seriously. The most highly 
Germanised neutral is not likely 
to be over-persuaded by the Ger- 
man Chancellor’s fantastic mix- 
ture of hypocrisy and blackmail. 
We believe in his pretence of 
injured innocence as little as 
we fear his threats of renewed 
“frightfulness.” We have 
taken the measure of our foe, 
and we have a perfect confi- 
dence in the future. We knew 
also that Germany is proposing 
terms of peace not from the 
pretended motives of humanity 
—of humanity she knows and 
feels nothing—but because she 
looks towards the future with 
apprehension. She has passed 
her zenith, and she knows it. 
The Allies have not reached 
theirs, and are still in complete 
possession of their confidence 
and fortitude. The winter 
which lies ahead of us will 
prove a far sorer trial to the 
blockaded Germans than to us, 
and the Kaiser knows his 
people well enough to recognise 
that there is a point of endur- 
ance beyond which it cannot 
go. The command of the sea, 
still in our hands, despite the 
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well -advertised achievements 
of the German submarines, is 
the final element of vietory. 
The German Chaneellor, then, 
may boast and bleat as he 
ehooses to the neutral nations. 
They know his method accu- 
rately enough by this time. 
Great Britain and her Allies will 
turn a deaf ear to his rhetorie, 
because they can no longer be 
deceived with words. The in- 
sincerity ef the Germans has 
been patent to us all for two 
years and a half, and we have 
but one answer to all these 
Teutenic blandishments, an an- 
swer which will be delivered in 
the field of battle and on the 
ocean. 

There are many reasons why 
we refuse to consider the Ger- 
man terms of peace, and the 
most potent of them all is 
this: that we cannot parley 
with a dishonourablefoe, Had 
Germany reverenced the laws 
of chivalry, had she spoken the 
truth and fought in accerd 


-with the rules of humane and 


civilised warfare, it might have 
been possible to epen a diseus- 
sion of peace. But from the 
very first the Germans have 
taken upon themselves what 
they thought the rights and 
privileges of ‘“supermen.” 
They adopted for their ewn 
the preposterous doctrine ef 
Nietzsche, the man who des- 
pised them and their pedantries 
most bitterly, and they de- 
clared, in werd and act, that 
those things were virtues in 
them which were deemed 
crimes in others. We shall 
never forget Germany’s ewn 
sublime eontempt for “a scrap 
of paper,” and it will ever be 
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clear to us that a nation which 
tears up treaties at will cannot 
be trusted to reverence the 
terms of peace. If we were 
mad enough, as happily we are 
not, to patch up a temporary 
armistice with Germany, we 
could have no guarantee that 
she would adhere loyally to 
the documents which she had 
signed. Moreover, the out- 
rages which the Germans com- 
mitted in their progress through 
Belgium in the first weeks of 
the war are written among 
the records of history in 
letters of blood. There 
was no law, human or 
Divine, which the bandits 
did not trample under foot. 
The evidence reported by Lord 
Bryce’s Committee is but a 
blurred image of the truth, 
and we cannot make peace 
until these manifold brutalities 
are avenged. Between us and 
the tranquil resuming of civil- 
ised pursuits there stands the 
spectre of Belgium, and until 
that hideous ghost be laid 
there cannot be talk of terms 
and concessions and all the 
solemn accompaniments of an 
honest treaty. And at every 
step taken in the war the 
Germans have put themselves 
further and further beyond the 
pale of civilisation. True to 
their ancient traditions of 
sacrilege, they have destroyed 
churches and libraries. “ Re- 
member Louvain and Rheims” 
is a simple injunction graven 
upon the hearts of all of us. 
We cannot allow it to go 
down the ages that the Ger- 
mans have fought like soldiers 
and like men. Wherever their 
assassins have passed they 


have left the indelible marks 
of their cruelty and wanton- 
ness. They hoped by a policy 
of terror, ordered and arranged 
at headquarters, to frighten 
the nations into peace, and 
now that terror as a weapon 
has failed, they whimper about 
the material and spiritual pro- 
gress which is threatened with 
ruin! They may be sure that 
it is not from them that we 
shall take our standard of 
progress; it is not by their 
example that we shall practise 
the virtues of humanity. 

And now on the very eve of 
craving peace the Germans 
have committed as vile a crime 
and as gross a blunder as have 
ever defiled their blood-stained 
record. Not content with ex- 
torting every possible penny 
that they could wring from 
the occupied portions of France 
and Belgium, not satisfied with 
starving whole provinces, they 
have deliberately sent many 
thousands of women and chil- 
dren and men into slavery. 
Unable to extinguish the 
loyalty and patriotism of 
France and Belgium, they 
have done their best, un- 
availingly, to kill the soul 
of the people. With the 
utmost cruelty civil popula- 
tions are torn from their 
homes, and sent to do Ger- 
many’s work in the fields or 
in the trenches. Thus have 
the Huns defied the laws of 
civilised warfare, and with the 
blood not of soldiers but of mur- 
derers upon their hands, they 
come before Europe whining 
for peace. What sort of peace 
would it be, dictated and con- 
trived by the criminal? A 
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peace which would load 
Europe with the shackles of 
infamy for ever, a peace which 
no statesman of the Allied 
nations could consider for a 
moment without being hurled 
from his office in disgrace. 
The Kaiser chose the time, 
which pleased him, to go to 
war. We shall choose the time, 
which pleases us, to make peace. 
And even Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg must know that that 
time is not yet, 

With their usual cunning 
the Germans have addressed 
their proposals with the great- 
est assiduity to the neutrals, 
who no doubt would be ready 
enough to return to the pleas- 
ant commerce which prevailed 
three years ago. But it is not 
from the neutrals that any 
decision may come. They have 
neither shed blood nor spent 
treasure in the waging of this 
war, They have accepted with 
an amazing equanimity the 
wanton assault which Ger- 
many has committed upon 
their shipping. For the rest 
they have taken the advice 
which some high-minded Radi- 
cals gave to us on the day 
before war was declared: they 
have traded with both bel- 
ligerents, and have grown rich 
in the business, But the ad- 
vantages which they have won 
from our sacrifices do not en- 
title them to change, by a 
feather’s weight, our resolu- 
tion. We, who have borne the 
burden of the battle, the heat 
of the day, retain in our own 
hands the complete control of 
our destiny, and we shall not 
sheathe our swords until the 
victory which was begun at 
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the Battle of the Marne is 
eonsummated and complete. 


An incidental consequence of 
the war has been revealed by 
a Bill introduced into the House 
of Lords by Lord D’Abernon. 
That which was begun by the 
ill-omened death duties is be- 
ing brought to a disastrous 
conclusion by the conflict with 
Germany. The works of art, 
which have long been our 
proud inheritanee, are being 
packed off post-haste to 
Ameriea. The paintings of 
old masters, noble editions of 
fine books, all the pleasant 
things in which we once took 
a reasonable delight, are pass- 
ing from our hands into the 
keeping of men enriched by the 
spoils of a war in which they 
have taken no part, and wholly 
insensitive to the value of 
money. It is one, and by no 
means the least, of the hard- 
ships of war. Man does not 
live by bread alone, whether he 
be fighting or at peace, and the 
day will come, when, with arms 
laid down, we contemplate our 
devastated picture galleries 
and depleted libraries with 
shame and regret. It is true 
that all the belligerents must 
accustom themselves to the 
same trial, Even Dr von Bode 
has not lately had the chance 
of adding another Flora, of 
proved _inauthenticity, to the 
collection at Berlin. And there 
is no doubt that at the peace 
the masterpieces, which the 
thievish fingers of the Germans 
have ravished, will be restored 
decently to their homes. But 
the universality of hardship 
makes it no easier to bear, and 
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we are the heaviest losers, be- 
cause the artistic wealth stored 
in our country, upon which the 
Americans depend for the en- 
richment of their houses and 
museums, is far greater than 
that stored elsewhere. 

-There are several methods 
by which we might safeguard 
our interests in this matter. 
We might follow the example 
of Italy, and forbid works of 
art to leave the country upon 
any pretext whatever. That 
we shall have the courage to 
approve se drastic a measure 
as this we de net believe for a 
moment, Nor, se long as the 
death duties remain in force, 
would it be just or practicable. 
Again, we might place such 
a sum in the hands of the 
Trustees of the National 
Gallery as would enable them 
to compete in the open 
market for the master- 
pieces which their owners are 
foreed te part with. When 
peace comes again to the 
world, that (we think) would 
be the right and dignified way 
out ef the difficulty. Mean- 
while a well-known painter 
has suggested that a tax of 
ten per cent should be charged 
upen all pictures which leave 
the country, and that the 
money thus acquired should 
be used by the Trustees to 
purchase what works they 
deemed essential fer the 
national collections. The sug- 
gestion is wise, and there is 
no reason why the proceeds 
of this prudent tax should 
not presently supplement the 
munificence of the Treasury. 

Lord D’ Abernon’s proposal is 
far different from these, far 





wider and more hazardous in 
its scope. He would enable 
the Trustees, with guarantees 
that they would use their 
power aright, to dispose by 
sale or otherwise of duplicates 
or of pictures which they 
thought unnecessary for the 
collection. Thus they might 
establish a fund wherewith to 
compete with Americans and 
others in the auction-room, 
At first sight the plan appears 
simple enough. But it has 
two faults, which we trust will 
prevent its acceptance. In the 
first place, it appears to tam- 
per with the honour of the 
State, and, in the second, it 
suggests, what is not true, 
that the firmest guarantees 
that could he devised would 
be a sufficient pretection against 
the danger of constantly chang- 
ing taste. 

The National Gallery has 
grown by accident, like many 
other British institutions. It 
owes its inerease purely to pub- 
lic money, partly to private gen- 
erosity. And it has appealed 
to private generosity, because 
the owners of pictures, who 
have presented or bequeathed 
them to the gallery, have cher- 
ished a perfect faith in the 
security of their gift or their 
bequest. They have thought, 
rightly enough, that here is a 
place where pictures will find 
an undisturbed resting-place, 
that, if once the Trustees had 
accepted a work ef art, it would 
remain upon the walls in per- 
petuity. Rightly or wrongly, 
this has been an inducement to 
the generous, and any scheme 
which would discourage the 
generosity of painters and col- 
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lectors stands condemned at 
first sight. The painter whom 
the Trustees had primarily in 
their mind when they devised 
their scheme was Turner. Of 
that there can be nodoubt. The 
National Gallery possesses some 
two thousand of his works, and 
it is thought that no advantage 
is done to the people by what 
the Trustees deem an over- 
representation. The works of 
Turner stand high in the market 
just now, though we should have 
thought that, with half the 
world at war, this was not the 
best time to sell, and it is hoped 
that by disposing judiciously of 
some of his pictures we might 
find the money wherewith to 
buy masterpieces, of which the 
Gallery stands in instant need. 
But where, in this policy of 
buying and selling, does Turner 
come in? He did not leave his 
pictures to the nation that 
they might be knocked down 
to the highest bidder, and pre- 
sently find a home across the 
Atlantic. He bequeathed them 
to us to be a possession for all 
time, and if we get rid of one of 
them we are false to our trust. 
We need not have accepted 
them. If we find them an 
incubus, we might have de- 
clined to admit them into our 
National Gallery. But when 
once they had gained admis- 
sion, it should be beyond our 
power to remove one of them. 
An Act of Parliament may 
enable us to do what we will. 
It can never exouse us if we 
neglect a moral obligation. 
The nation did not treat 
Turner with the highest con- 
sideration, The gallery which 
he demanded for the display 
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of his pictures was granted 
only at the last moment, and 
the institution for the benefit 
of decayed artists, which he 
desired, was not founded. And 
if, further, the proposed in- 
justice be done to his memory, 
how shall we hope that other 
painters will follow the ex- 
ample of his beneficence? If 
we break faith with him and 
others, we shall most surely 
impoverish our collection in 
the future. Those who hope 
for their pictures a home, not 
an inn, will think twice before 
they entrust them to the care 
of a set of Trustees armed 
with all the powers of sale 
and disposal. 

And the other reason why 
we should view Lord D’Aber- 
non’s plan with distrust is ne 
less weighty in condemnation. 
Human taste changes and 
shifts with the passing hours. 
There is nothing less stable in 
the whole experience of man. 
In art gospels become heresies, 
heresies rise to gospels more 
rapidly than in other fields of 
activity. The connoisseur, ar- 
rogant as he is, stands not 
upon the rock of fact, but on 
the moving sand of opin- 
ion. We esteem to-day what 
we detested yesterday, and 
to-morrow we shall stone 
those whom to-day we esteem 
as prophets. Without casting 
the smallest slur upon the wise 
men who to-day control the 
destiny of our National Gallery, 
we are compelled to admit that 
they are not immortal. They 
can neither bind their suc- 
eessors nor assure to us any 
continuity of taste. There was 
a time when the most of men 
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would have sold Rembrandts 
to buy the works of Greuze, 
or would cheerfully have ex- 
changed a masterpieee by 
Velasquez for a chaste example 
of Guido Reni. It may be true 
that no man is great until he 
be dead, but dead painters put 
grandeur on and off, like a 
garment, at the mere bidding 
of the auctioneer. Moreover, 
a collection of pictures, if it 
be not disturbed, has a value 
apart from the worth of the 
individual canvases of which 
it is composed. It reflects, and 
it is well that it should reflect, 
the changing taste of the 
ages. We point to one period 
as the time when the Italian 
primitives were most piously 
sought for, to another period 
as the time at which Velasquez 
came into his universal empire. 
And, where all things are re- 
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corded, why should we blot 
out this elear record of taste, 
good or evil? In brief, we 
like not a plan which puts so 
great a power in the hands 
of the Trustees—that if they 
chanced to be unanimous they 
might make the National Gal- 
lery a mere hospital for cranks, 
We prefer continuity to dis- 
turbance, even though the con- 
tinuity be marred now and 
again by evil choices; and we 
look forward confidently to the 
future, when the munificenee 
of the Government and the 
self-denial of opulent owners 
will make it possible for us 
to hold our own against all 
buyers without doing dis- 
honour to the dead, or putting 
too large a faith in the taste 
and discretion of Trustees, who 
shall surely pass away, like the 
flowers of the field. 
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